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This Issue. 


In order to call particular attention 
to the great progress of Southern com- 
mercial interests, this special supple- 
ment to the regular issue of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record is devoted mainly to 
New Orleans and the growth of the 
commerce of that city. 

Many thousands of general investors, 
capitalists and manufacturers through- 
out the North and West and in Great 
britain will have a clearer insight into 
the advantages of the South, and a bet- 


ter knowledge of what it is accomplish- | 
‘ . = 
ing, after reading this issue than they | 


have ever had before. 
iracting attention to the South, and 
especially to the growing power of 


commerce, cannot be over- 
This 


judiciously 


Southern 


estimated. issue will be more 


widely and circulated 


uimong manufacturers, ship-owners 
and builders, and investors and gen- 
eral business men in this country and 
in Eurepe than any publication ever 
before issued in the interest of the 
South. 

Credit for conducting the New Or- 
leans end of the work which has mate- 
rialized in this supplement is due to Mr. 
Thomas P. Grasty, the general South- 
ern correspondent of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record, who is so well known in 
connection with such work as this as 
ot to need any commendation from 
us. Mr. Grasty will direct a series of 
special issues based on the plan of this 
New Orleans and Louisiana supplement 
of the Manufacturers’ Record. 

We have undertaken these special 
editions in order to make each one em- 
phasize some striking feature of South- 
which 
otherwise be brought so conspicuously 


ern advancement could not 


to public attention. It is proposed, in 
a series of special issues during the 
uext twelve months, to present to the 
world at large the most comprehensive 
outlines of the expansion of particular 
interests in the South. The very re- 
markable progress of the foreign trade 
of the South, so essential to the pros- 
perity of the whole section, makes this 
New Orleans issue, and one or two 


which will follow on the same subject, | 


of unusual timeliness and of great 
value to all who are watching the prog- 
ress of the South. Following these will 
be several special issues covering other 
features of Southern upbuilding. These 
issues will have the largest circulation 
among manufacturers and capitalists 
and business men generally, in this 
country and abroad, of any publication 
ever issued in behalf of Southern ad- 
vancement. Thus during the next 
twelve months regular advertisers in 
Manufacturers’ Record will have 
the benefit of this remarkable extra 
circulation without extra cost. 


the 


Its value in at- | 


| A FEW FACTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 


| The many thousands of business men, manufacturers, bankers, cotton mer 
| chants, steamship owners, exporters, importers, ete., in this country and in 
Europe who will see this issue of the Manufacturers’ Record are invited to give 
a careful study to the facts presented, showing the advancement of the South 
and the general trend of export trade through Southern ports. 

In the fullness of time the South's pre-eminent advantages 
combination of attractions given by nature—are now beginning to command 
world-wide attention. 
Ten years ago manufacturing 


raw material—the point of cheapest production. 


was profitable almost everywhere. The margin between cost and selling price 
was sufliciently great to yield large profits in well-managed concerns without 
much regard to location. 
| to pay for hauling cotton from 1000 to 3000 miles, to buy high-priced coal, to pay 

exorbitant taxes and still have a good profit on production. What was true of 


cotton was true of iron and woodworking industries also. But in the great 


economic changes that have taken place of late years the margin of profit has 


been reduced. The difference between cost and selling price is narrower than 


ever before; the expense of putting goods in home and foreign markets has been 


greatly reduced. 

If common sense did not teach us that the South's advantages for cotton 
manufacturing must force that section to become the textile centre of the world, 
the testimony of all leading millmen from other sections and the actions of many 
of them in building mills South and the marvelous growth of this industry would 
all combine to convince even the most skeptical. 

The South has demonstrated the strength of its iron position, and is producing 
iron at a lower cost than anyone would have dared predict five years ago. It is 
now preparing to dispute with England for the control of the world’s markets in 
‘that country or that section of 


iron, as well as in coal. It has been said that 


and control the commerce of the world.” What shall be said of the future of the 
South in the light of established facts? With one-half of the standing timber of 
the United States in the South, the inevitable centralization of woodworking 
industries in this section admits of no question. 

No other country in the world has such a combination—cotton, iron, coal and 
To this the South adds agricultural 


timber—as a foundation for manufactures. 


capabilities that cannot be measured, cheapness of production in manufactures 
and agriculture, water and rail transportation facilities for distribution, an 


equable climate and a regular and abundant rainfall. If the readers of the 
Manufacturers’ Record who have not fully studied this very remarkable strength 
of the South's position will give it a careful investigation, they will see that that 
section must become a centre of wealth production beyond anything which any 
other part of this country has ever known. And now to all this is to be added 
the upbuilding of South Atlantic and Gulf ports, an enormous increase im the 
movement of grain and other products from the West through Southern ports. 
To emphasize this new order of things, this special supplement to the regular 
edition of the Manufacturers’ Record is largely devoted to New Orleans. The 
wise man will see that now is his opportunity for making judicious investments 
South, for the growth of that section will create more millions than were ever 


produced in the development of all of the mighty empire of the West. 





this issue many advertisements of the foremost houses of the country. Our 





columns contain what is practically a catalogue of the great machinery and 


supply builders and dealers of the entire country. While studying the facts 


about the South found in our reading columns, it will be well to give attention 


also to the advertising pages, for they contain much news of value to all 
| 
| business men. 


the unequalled 


any country which can produce iron at the lowest cost will ultimately dominate | 


| strated 


New Orleans and Its Future. 


Another revolution is in progress, 
During the last ten years the South 
has changed the course of the world’s 
industrial interests. It demon- 
its superior advantages 


has 
for 


| Inanufacturing, and now the whole ten 


The tendency of the world’s industrial interests is to the | 


dency of industrial advancement is 
toward this section. 
This was the first revolution. Fol 


lowing this came the complete demon 
stration, year by year, that the South 
offered to agriculturists combined ad 
vantages not found elsewhere in this 
country or Europe, and then the tide of 
population turned soathward. The 


| great railroad builders who opened up 


The New England or British cotton mill could afford | 
ment of population to that section, and 


the West, the men who for a quarter of 
a century engineered the mighty move 


the financiers who practically dictate 
the railroad investments of this coun 
try, have all within the last five years 
turned their the South. 
They now see that this is to be, as the 


attention to 
late Judge Kelley predicted ten years 
ago, “the El Dorado of American ad 
vancement.” Asa result of these facts 
the movement of population has turned 
southward, and we already hear the 
tramp of an army of over 100,000 set 
tlers a year who are moving toward 
this favored region. 
ulation 


This flow of pop 


has, however, barely 
It will steadily increase, and 


within a few years we shall see"an in 


com 
menced, 


crease in population greater than the 
West had in the days of its most rapid 


upbuilding. This is the second revo- 
lution. 
And now the third revolution, in 


which the South is the controlling fae 
tor, is under way. It supplements and 
strengthens the others. This the 
wonderful change which bringing 
Southern seaports to the front as active 
competitors with New York, Philadel 
phia and Boston for foreign commerce. 
The value of this cannot be too highly 
stated. It will build up great financial 
and commercial marts along the South 
Atlantie and Gulf coast, draw to the 
South a vast traffic between the West 
and Europe, increase the railroad mile 
age of the South and give greater pros 
perity to the roads already in exist 
ence, and strongly support the work of 
general advancement already under 
way through manufacturing develop 
ment and of 


is 


is 


increase immigration. 


| The one thing heretofore lacking in a 
well-rounded scheme of upbuilding for 
the whole South is now to be supplied 


| tion and wealth of 4 


MACHINERY buyers, present or prospective, North and South, will find in 


by a vast increase in the trade, popula 
dozen Southern 
seaports. As the central point of this 
wonderful change, the one great city 
of the Gulf that in some respects will 
now lead the world in the completeness 
of its shipping facilities and the cheap 
ness with which foreign trade can be 
handled, New Orleans merits the busi 
attention. On this ac- 
Manufacturers’ Record has 


ness world’s 
count the 


| deemed it wise to present to its readers 


a general survey of the whole situation 
as it exists at that city. New Orleans 
is destined to be to the central South 
and Southwest what Chicago has been 
to the West and New York to the East. 
A study of its growth, of its facilities 
for trade and of its expanding com- 
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merce therefore becomes of vital im- 
portance to every man who is watching 
the the world’s 


commercial and industrial life. 


changing currents of 


Located near the mouth of the most 


important river of earth, the most im- 


portant because of the extent, the 
wealth and the productive capabilities 
of-the great basin that it drains, and 


neara sea immensurably superior to the 
New 


an foreign and domestic trade 


Mediterranean, Orleans can con- 


centrate 


the vastness of which must astonish 
every thoughtful man. Of this great 
river basis and this sea, the Gulf of 


Mexico, probably the most impressive 
that of 
to the 


description ever written was 


Commodore Maury in a report 
United States Senate many 
No one 


grasped the situation, and no one could 


Veurs ago. 


has ever more completely 


draw a more striking picture with the 
care and aceuracy of an unquestioned 


authority. Upon Commodore Maury’s 


article the Manufacturers’ Record 
draws heavily, because his statements 
are necepted throughout the world 


Without question, and because we are 
now to see the fullillinent of what he so 
Ilis 
read in the light of his 


long ago outlined. statements 


must be high 
position in the seientitie world in order 
that full 


appreciated, 


In his report Commodore Maury said: 


A seni 
tien to the length of 


Into it and to the extent and fertility of the 
. . . 


important for commerce in propor 


the rivers that empty 


river basins that are drained by It. 
The river basins drained Into the Gulf of 
Mexico and the greatly ex 
ceed in extent of aren and capacity for pro 
duction the basins of the Mediterra 
nean. The Africa, Asia 
Europe, comprising the river basins of the 
Mediterranean, are in superficial extent but 


Caribbean sea 


river 


countries of and 


little more than one-fourth the size of those 
which are drained by this sea In our midst 
It is the Mediterranean of the New World, 
and nature has laid it out on a seale for com 
merce far more grand than Its type in the 
Old Workd. * * * 
to the mouths of rivers which drain exten 


Easy access by the sea 


sive basins of rich land has always been re- 


garded as the best basis upon which the 
foundations of commerce can be latd. The 


back 
the true ex 


character and extent of the country 
which supplies such outlets are 
ponents of the commercial prosperity of the 
cities and the conditions of the people who 
dwell there Hence, the commercial im 
portance of every bay, gulf and sea of the 
ecean may be considered as in direct rela 
tion to the extent, variety and fertility of 
their river basins. * * * Everyone who 
takes the trouble to examine ts struck with 
the fact that the greatest commercial cities 
of the world are and ever have been those 


whose merchants have been most advan 
tageously situated with regard to the out- 
lets, natural or artificial, of great river 


basins and producing regions. Rightly to 
perceive how admirably located and ar 
ranged for the purposes of commerce are the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea, and 
duly to appreciate the advantages arising 
therefrom, let us, before comparing the river 
basins of America with those of Europe or 
Asia, or before tracing further the effects 
which the course of the rivers of a country 
has upon its commerce, take a glance at the 
geographical position of this, our central sea. 

Curtained on the east by a chain of fruit- 
ful islands stretching from Tyinidad to Cuba, 
it Is on the north and the south and the west 
land-locked by the continent, which has bent 
and twisted around this sea so as to fold it 
within ite bosom and hold it midway be 
tween the two seml-continents of the New 
World. In this favored position it receives 
on one side the mountain streamlets of a 
sea of islands, on another all the great rivers 
of North America, and on 
intertropical drainage of the entire conti- 
nent. The Atlantic ocean circulates through 
this Mediterranean. * * * The Mis 
sissippi and the Amazon are the two great 
commercial arteries of the continent. They 


may be | ; 
: basins they are ready at the bidding of civi 


into the Mediterranean, does not cover an 
extent of territory as great as that Included 
in the valleys drained by the American rivers 
alone which discharge into this central sea 

the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea 
Never was there such a concentration upon 
any sea of commercial resources. Never was 
there a sea known with such a back country 
to it. * * * On this 


of her bounties 


tributary continent 


nature has been prodigal 
llere 
lavish hand grouped and arranged in juxta 


physical 


npon this central sea she has with 
circumstances 
which make nations truly great. Here she 
has lnid the foundations for a commerce the 


Here 


she has brought within the distance of a few 


position all those 


most magnificent the world ever saw 
days the mouths of her two greatest rivers 
Here she has placed in close proximity the 
natural outlets of her grandest river basins 
With unheard-of powers of production, these 
valleys range through all the producing lati 
They 


agricultural climate under the sun: ft 


tudes of the earth embrace every 


hey are 
capable of all variety of productions which 
the world besides can afford. On their green 


bosom rests the throne of the vegetable 


kingdom. Here commerce, too, in time to 
come will hold its court. 

The 
grain-producing regions of the North bearing 
deeply 
freighted with all varieties of the fruits of 
They 
cargoes of merchandise gathered 
products of the field, the 


Hills of iron, mountains and 


Mississippi down from the 


comes 


vessels laden with its produce, 


the temperate zones convey to the 
sea large 
from the forest 
and the mine 
tilled 


lts waters are 


valleys with coal, are found. on its 


banks mingled in the Gulf 
with those of the Amazon and the Orinoce 


which run between the tropies. From thei 


| lized man to place on this sea in all variety 


and abundance the products of the torrid 
Zone ad 7 ¢ 
Were it given to us of this day to look 


|}«dlown through future generations and to see 


the time when the valleys of the Mississippi 
and the Orinoco and the Amazon shall be re 
claimed, peopled and cultivated up to their 


capacities of production, we should behold in 


this system of river basins and upon this 


central sea of ours a pieture such as no 


limner can draw, no fancy can sketch. All 


the elements of human greatness which 
|river, land and sea can afford are here 
crowded together. * * * * * 


| of the 





The time is rapidly approaching when the 
Atlantic and Pacitic must join hands across 
the Isthmus. There is no sea in the world 
which is possessed of so much importance 
With its suc 


from one or 


as this Southern sea of ours 


cession of harvests, there is 
other of Its river basins a 


It has for back country 


crop always on 
the way to market 
rcontinent at the North and another at the 


South, and a world both to the east and the 


west It is contiguous to the two first, and 
convenient to them all, The three creat 
outlets of commerce, the Delta of the Mis 


sissippi, the mouths of the Hudson and the 
Amazon, are all within 2000 miles of Darien 
It is the barrier 
600,000,000 of people, 
population of the earth 
this country is placed midway 
rope and Asia. 
world 


which from 
three-fourths of the 

Break it down and 
between Eu 


seyrirates: us 


This sea becomes the centre 
and the focus of the world’s 


cotnmerce 

extracts from Commodore 
Maury’s report graphically describe the 
capabilities of the vast area of country 
surrounding the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Caribbean sea, which to all intents 
and purposes for commerce are one and 
the same. The one great commercial 
city, pre-eminently located to secure 
every advantage of all of the possible 
development of this marvelous terri- 
tory, is New Orleans. It has within its 
grasp an opportunity for expansion, 
for increase in trade, in wealth, in pop- 
ulation, such as can scarcely be found 
elsewhere on the globe. The concen- 


These 


| trating point for many thousands of 
| miles of railroads, for the immense 


the others the | 


are fed by tributaries with navigable length | 


of channel more than enough to encircle the 
globe. * © © ® 

The area of all the valleys which are 
drained by the rivers of Europe which empty 
into the Atlantic, of all the valleys which 
are drained by the rivers of Asia which 
into the Indian ocean, and of all the 
Africa 


empty 


Vallevs of ind Europe which empty 


river traffic of the Mississippi, and, in 
fact, capable of becoming the concen- 
trating point for the ever-expanding 
trade of the greater part of the Valley 
of the Mississippi, with a back country 
upon which to draw, unsurpassed in 


| natural resources for agriculture and 


manufactures and mining, New Orleans 
promises to fully rival the wonderful 
growth which has made Chicago the 
second city in population on this conti- 
nent. Its advantages are practically 


without limit. Its own people and the 
sections are, as 
shown by many special articles in this 


capitalists of other 
issue, awakening to the opportunity 
which it presents for the investment of 
capital and the development of com- 
merce and manufactures. New Or- 
leans is a city of destiny. 


= 


Cotton Trade of New Orleans. 


Col. Ilenry G. Tlester, secretary of the | 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange and 
president of the State 
tion, contributes to this issue of 
Record an article on 
the cotton trade of New Orleans, which 
attention in all 
the world. 


Mr. lester reviews the history of the 


Manufacturers’ 


must command wide 


colton circles” throughout 
cotton trade of that port, showing the 
changes that have come about in recent 
years and outlining something of the 
ndvantages New Orleans will 
enjoy under the recent improvements in 


which 


shipping and storage facilities that are 
being supplied by the New Orleans & 
Western Railway and the Illinois Cen 
tral Railway. Colonel Hester is practi 
the 
and crop statistics in this country, and 


enlly father of cotton movement 


throughout 


is a recognized authority 
the world on matters pertaining to 
eottonu,. 


oe —— 


The Illinois Central Railroad. 


The Manufacturers’ Record invites 


the attention of its readers to the full | 


review of the 
tral Railroad, as given elsewhere in this 
This road the 
powerful railroad factor in the upbuild- 
New Orleans, and to the broad- 
minded, active energy and enterprise 


has been most 


issue. 
ing of 
of the managers of this corporation is 
due nouch of the progress of the country 


trib ‘ary toits lines. This is one of the 


i ids in the United States that 
sta conspicuous for its finan- 
cin om. zement, which has given it 
the highest eredit in all the financial 


centres of Hurope and America. It is 

which 
Which the whole South, may 
well be proud. 


_— — ee 


a rowud of 
facet. of 


The Importance of Local In- 
surance Development 
in the South. 


The influence which the great insur- 
ance companies of the country have 
had in the concentration of capital can 
scarcely be appreciated by anyone who 
has not made a careful study of the 
subject. The great fire and life com- 
panies, whose enormous incomes are 
concentrated in a comparatively few 
cities, are often the financial backbone 
of the communities where located. 
The Eastern States generally have 
wisely realized the importance of in- 
surance operations, and millions of 
dollars are annually drawn from other 
sections to pay premiums to New Eng- 
land and other Eastern insurance cor- 
porations. 

Some one has attempted to figure up 
something of the enormous drain of 
money from the South because of the 
annual insurance premiums paid to 
outside companies, and in an article in 
this issue by Col. W.R. Lyman on “New 
Orleans Insurance Companies,” atten- 
tion is called to the fact that that city 
is the most important point in the 
South as regards the number of its 
local fire-insurance companies. It is 
shown that the aggregate income of 
the twelve New Orleans companies for 
premiums for 1895 was $2,571,000. But 


sjoard of Arbitra- | 
the | 


work of the Illinois Cen- | 


New Orleans, and, in | 


| for these companies this sum would 
have been sent to the North or to Eu 
rope to pay for premiums in outsicdk 
addition to the large 
amount that was paid for such pur- 


companies, in 


poses, for, of course, much of the fire 
insurance of New Orleans still goes to 
If the South is to 
become a great money centre, it must 


outside companies. 


| encourage to the utmost extent the cd: 


velopment of sound, legitimate insu 
ance operations by home companics 
It must give to the insurance interests 
the attention which it is 


giving to the development of manufac 


same now 


tures. We are constantly hearing of 


}the vast sums which the South annu 


ally spends for the varied manufa: 
tured products, running from locome 
tives to pins, purchased from othe: 


sections, and which could be made at 
home, but we hear too little about tly 
still 
sent pay 
which could be secured at home by the 


sums which are annually 
for 


larger 


elsewhere to insurances 


proper development of insurance busi 


Ness, 

New Orleans is to be congratulated 
that it has in successful operation 
twelve companies, but at the same 


time it is to be criticised that it has not 
given even more local support to these 
And 


true as ty 
the 


is interested 


conipanies, what is 
New Orleans 
South. The whole South 
in the building up of a great financial 
centre at New Orleans, and for that 
the West and Northwest are 
equally interested in the same subject 
| The development of New Orleans into 
a great commercial and financial mart 
would lessen the dependence of the 
| South and West upon New York for 
financial support, and would prove of 
constant value to all business interests 


is true as to entire 


in both sections. This can only be ac- 
complished by giving to the insurance 
business the same attention on the part 
of capitalists and on the part of the 
people generally as is given to the es 
banking 
The Manufacturers’ Record, of 
would not 


tablishment of sound con 


COTTIS, 
Intitnate 


COUPSE, nny oun 





| friendliness to outside corporations 


It believes that unwise restrictive liws 
dealing with investments and with in 
have at 


surance operations, such as 
times been suggested in some South 
ern States, are a great injury to tlie 
So long as the South does not 
have its own insurance companies 
sufficient to cover the field, outsid 
companies must necessarily be heartily 
welcomed, and no unfavorable legisla- 
tion be enacted. At the same time the 
solid business men of the South, as 
well as all others who are interested in 
its permanent prosperity, have a duty 
to their section and to themselves to 
perform in seeking to build up th: 
local insurance interests until the tens 
of millions now annually sent els: 
where for premiums be retained at 
home to strengthen and build up tli 
whole fabric of business. 


people. 


The measure of anation’s civilization 


is its consumption of cotton goods. 





Advancing civilization in Asia, in 


Africa, in South America and in Mex- 
ico means broader markets for the 
South’s cotton. We clothe the world, 
and the world’s increasing demand 
for clothes is creating an ever-grow- 


ing need for the South’s cotton. This 


_means ever-increasing prosperity and 


| a greater future for New Orleans and 
the whole South. 








It 


TH 
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COTTON. 





Its Relations to 


Leading 


American 


Seaports, Past and Present. 


THE FUTURE OF NEW ORLEANS AS A COTTON CENTRE. 





An Original and Interesting Review of the Changes in the Cotton Trade 
of the South as Compared With the Ante-Bel!um Period. 


By Henry G. Hester. 


The histery of the decadence of the 
New Orleans cotton business is that of all 
the old cotton ports of the South. In the 
number of bales handled at her wharves 

i is ahead of ante-bellum times, but in 
percentage of the crop, either gross or net, 
and still more in the quantity consigned 
» her merchants for sale, the shrinkage, 
especially of the latter, tells the story of 
modern competition in a few figures bet- 
ter than it could be described in 100 col- 
umns of closely-printed matter. 

In the old days before the war all cot- 
ion received at New 
there for a market, and such was the supe- 


Orleans was sent 


rierity of river transportation over other 
methods then available that most of the 
products of the Mississippi valley were 
forced to seek purchasers at the Crescent 
Then there were no “through ship- 
and the Southern country 


City. 
ments,” wis 
not detted with numberless thriving inte- 
rior centres, each striving to become a 
“Through bills of lading” 
from the interior to 


leading mart. 
and “through rates 
all points abroad were among the mat- 


” 


ters yet unknown. 

At one time (in 1858) New Orleans sold 
more than 50 per cent. of the entire cot- 
ton crop, or 1,648,000 bales out of a total 
of 3,114,000. This was the heaviest per- 
centage of the crop controlled, but not 
the largest business, as in 1859-60 the 
records show 2,171,000 sales. amounting 
to close upon 45 per cent. of the crop. 
That was the year of the largest cotton 
production in the history of ante-bellum 
times. 

It is hardly more than of passing inter- 
however, to refer to that period. It 
Conditions 


est, 
affords no just comparisons, 
have changed so completely that there is 
no possible analogy. The thoughts and 
ideas, the methods and transactions of 
the merchant of fifty or sixty years ago 
are of no more value in aiding us to rea- 
son out the causes and effects of the pres- 
ent day than if they had existed a cen- 
tury previous to their time. 

The miracles wrought by steam and 
electricity have created men who now 
live and experience in a single year more 
than did their ancestors of several gen- 
erations gone in perhaps five times that 
period. The time of the old packet ship, 
covering weeks and months, has been re- 
placed by minutes and seconds through 
the telegraph wire and submarine cable, 
and whereas the old-time merchant spent 
many sleepless nights and restless days 
awaiting the slow course of mail, the ope- 
floor of the New 
Cotton Exchange may now send his or- 


rator on the Orleans 
ders to Liverpool and receive a response 
in fifteen to twenty minutes. 

In short, the business world has been 
brought so closely together that the slight- 
est unusual pulsation in any of the great 
centres meets a responsive thrill through- 
out civilization. A rain tonight in the 
cotton belt or a sudden change of weather 
affecting the crop in any manner is known 
and discussed tomorrow morning in the 
exchanges of En- 
rope, and so it is that the villages and 


and on the bourses 


hamlets of the South obtain more details | 


and are better posted than some of the 


larger centres of a half century back. 





The merchants of these small towns, and | 


even the planters themselves, watch and 


the 


themselves 


weigh every fluctuation in 


barometer and govern ne- 
cordingly. 

Hence it is that where half a cent per 
pound or even more in prices had no effect 
in the old days, one-thirty-second of a 
cent or less may today prove sufficient to 
deflect the course of a shipment of cotton. 

In the year immediately succeeding the 
New handled but 712.000 
bales, or 33 per cent. of the crop, then a 


vr. Orleans 
handsome showing in face of disorgan- 
ized conditions; by 1870 the sales were 
increased to 1,144,000, or 3624 per cent., 
and this was the largest percentage con- 
In 
bales, however, the latter was exceeded in 
1871 by a total of 1,593,000, and in 1880, 
when sales were 1,545,000. Since then 
sharp competition and unfavorable local 


trolled from 1865 to the present time. 


conditions have produced a_ shrinkage, 
until in 1894 we sold but 927,000 bales, 
or slightly more than 12 per cent. of the 
crop. The figures of the past two years 
are even less encouraging, and, in fact, 
for the season just closing will not exceed 
S per cent. of the crop. 

That other old centres have suffered in 
like manner is no consolation. New York 
once sold (in 1868) 1.063.000 bales, or 41 
per cent. of the crop. 
partly abnormal, and due to conditions 
immediately succeeding the war. In 1871 
that market sold 921,000 (21 per cent.), 
followed by 619,000 (20 per cent.) the year 


This was, perhaps, 


after, while its business has since shrunk 
until in 1894 its total was but 204,000, or 
little more than 2% per cent. Savannah 
dropped from 509,000 fifteen years ago to 
198,000 in 1894, or a fraction over 2 per 
cent., and Charleston, which could boast 
of sales of 552,000, or 8 per cent. of the 
crop. in 1883, sold but 201,000, or a frac- 
| tion over 2 per cent., in 1894, The same 
affected and other 
| places that could be named, with this in 
| addition as applied to New York, that 

geographical position is against the lat- 

ter. In other words, New York is not a 
| natural market for the sale and purchase 
of spot cotton. 

The problem with the Southern outports 





' causes have these 


was at first how to meet unfavorable con- 
ditions without yielding to the imperative 
| demands of but 
efforts in that direction resulted in signal 
failure. The struggle bitter, but 
gradually the old-style factorage firms 
sunk out of sight, those only remaining 
to cast behind them 


modern requirements, 


was 


who were content 
| old ideas and prejudices and enter the 
race equipped with ali the modern para- 
phernalia. 


The first serious blow to the factorage 


business at the ports was the institution 
of the “free on board system;” in other 


words, the sale of cotton at interior points 


at a price including freight and expenses | 


to the wharf of the seagoing vessel des- 
tined to foreign ports, and coincident with 


this was the rapid increase of the “over- | 


land movement” direct to domestic mills 
and foreign via Eastern ports. 
The erection of powerful compresses at 


interior centres increased the capacity of 


freight cars and enabled connecting lines 





trade | 





to the North and Northeast to compete 
successfully, to an extent, with the rail 
and water and all-water routes via the 
Southern seaboard. 

These agencies were instrumental in 
building up numberless interior points 
which under old conditions had no stand- 
An 


rapid growth of the overland rail move 


ing as cotton markets, idea 


ments across the Ohio, Mississippi and 


Potomac rivers is shown as follows in 


round figures: 
Total erop. 


Year ended Rail overland. 


August 31 Bales. Bales. 
RC eee 250.000 8.115.000 
INGS.... 17.000) 3.828.000 
ISSO. 1,144,000 D.761.000 
Int) 1.411.000 TA11,000 
ISO. . LSTD.000 O00 7 000 
In 2 word, during twenty-five years the 


overland movement of cotton 
100 per cent., against 200 per cent. in- 
The full sig- 


nificance of the above figures will best be 


crease in the cotton crop. 


appreciated when it is stated that in 1855, 
according to the New York Shipping List, 
the overland shipments were only 7661 
bales out of a crop of 2,847,000, and that 
in 1860 they were 109,000 out of a crop 
of 4,670,000. 

The growth of the “through” and “f. o. 
hb.” business from the interior via South- 
ern ports was even more rapid. Although 
it had gained a foothold in the Atlantic 
States prior to that time, it was not until 
the latter part of the seventies that New 
Orleans commenced to be seriously af- 
fected. In fact, prior to 1875 or 1876 
practically all cotton received at that port 


except from or via Mobile and Galveston | 


was consigned to it for a market. 

In 1879-S0 had 
reached proportions to attract marked at- 
tention, and four years later it amounted 


the new movement 


to more than 35 per cent. ef the gross re- 
ceipts at New Orleans, 

In this connection the following data 
are of interest as showing the manner 
and extent to which the leading Southern 
affected like 


or condensation the figures are 


outports have been by 


calses, 
expressed in thousands: 
1870-80. 


1883-84. ISH4-05, 





3 ° Ss ° 7 ° 

at te > 2 wa © 

@e- 3s 2 eo s 

co & = so 4 

Bs & §£ = &S & 
New Orleans.1729 307 1700 606 2708 1892 
tialveston ... 49% 217 606 333 1660 1415 
Savannah ... 715 290 656 315 945 720 
Charleston .. 469 81 ha ay 425 200 
Norfolk ..... 756 647 583 285 480 3855 


Thus in fifteen years the transit cotton 


through New Orleans had increased from 


IS per cent, of its total receipts in 1880 to 
70 per cent. in 1895; that of Galveston 
from 44 per cent. to 85 per cent.; Savan- 
nih from 42 per cent. to 77 per cent.; 
to 68 per 
transit in 


Charleston from 17 per cent. 
Norfolk, 
ISSO was SS per cent. of her entire re- 


cent., While whose 


ceipts, shows a lessening of proportion 
of transit, though on materially reduced 
receipts, to 69 per cent. in 1895, 

These are the problems which confront 
cities of the South: 
how to stem the tide of “overland cotton” 


the great seaboard 
und how to secure a part of the vast quan- 
tity of the staple which rushes through 
their portals, making them little better 
than way stations. 

It is that 
backward, and the task of resisting the 


said revolutions never go 


onrush of a movement apparently based 
upon sound economic principles would ap- 
pear almost hopeless. In a measure, this 
is true, and so far as the old-style factoy- 
age is concerned it is more than probable 
that it will never be restored to its former 
vigor. 

The proportion of cotton shipped direct 
from the interior of the cotton belt to do- 
mestic mill-doors in the North, East and 
West 
diminish, because of the saving effected 


is likely rather to increase than 





of the | 





increased | 


| conditions, 


| cotton in transit. 
tect 





by avoiding extra handling and expense 
necessary to breaking bulk at the sea- 
board, though as a matter of fact during 
the past four years or more the relative 
takings of Northern mills from the in 
terior direet and from and via the ports 
has varied but little, as will be shown by 
the following: 
NORTHERN MILI TAKINGS. 
(In thousands of bales.) 


From interior Via delivery 


direct. ports, Total. 
ish1-02.... 1078 1018 2101 
ISH2-93.... 853 S44 1687 
1803-04. ... 866 735 1601 
1894-95. ... LSS 1007 2084 
Totald yrs. 38785 3679 TOR 


That is to say, out of 7,568,000 bales 
taken by the Northern mills during the 
past four years, little over one-half has 


heen from interior centres direct and 


nearly one-half from or through the out 


wrts. The question of supplying the 


mills direct is, as all others connected 
with the cotton movement, simply one of 
Collars and cents. Other things being 


equal, the mills will buy from whence the 
cotton can be unloaded at their doors at 
ihe lowest net cost. 

But North 


consume only about 80 per cent. of the 


domestic mills and South 
crop, and, as just shown, a considerable 


of 
through the ports, leaving about TO per 


portion this is yet taken from or 
ent. available for export, all of which, 
‘xelusive of the overland shipments to 
Canada (less than 100,000 bales per an- 
uum), must find exit through the ports. 
This, then, the latter must work for; not 
hy endeavoring to force a return to former 


but by thoroughly adapting 


themselves to those which now exist. The 
merchants of New Orleans have long 


since recognized and appreciated the situ- 
ation, and, as far as possible, have met 
modern trade requirements, Their sue- 
cessful establishment of a market for fu- 
ture contracts was for the protection of 
the spot trade by affording a system of 
hedging and thereby reducing risks on 
It enabled them to pro- 
purchases and consignments from 
the interior for resale, and, where they 
could not secure consignments in the old 
way, to buy from the interior for sale to 
exporters on “free on board terms’ or 
otherwise. In fact, the “futures” system 
has formed a basis for exporters by which 
vast quantities of cotton have been pur- 
chased in the interior and controlled for 
shipments via this port. It almost goes 
without saying that if the cotton cannot 
be secured for sale either spot or “free on 
board,” it is of some advantage to obtain 
its passage the 
something in the way of employment of 
labor and attracts increased shipping, the 


via port, as it leaves 


disbursement of which while in port are 
of more or less value. 

In treating of the trade of New Orleans 
and other centres as above only such cot- 
ton has been counted and sales us was 
actually received and sold on sample in 
those markets. New Or- 
leans merchants sold last year 774,000 
bales from warehouse, all of which paid 
tribute to that city as the original mar- 
ket. In 


ceived direct from plantations and inte- 


For example: 


other words, it was cotton re- 


rior merchants to be sold on the New Or- 
leans market. In addition to this, 378,- 
000 bales were sold “to arrive’ 


on board,” but these were bought in the 


or “free 


interior and shipped = from — thence 
“through” New Orleans to the ship’s hold, 
leaving but a small commission and hand- 
ling charges on the landing. This 375,- 
000 “free on board” cotton, together with 
upwards of 1,519,000 bales not controlled 
by New Orleans merchants, but merely 
seeking the port for convenience of ship- 
ments, formed the volume of through or 


transit cotton. To make it plain, there 
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were handled at New Orleans last year: 
Bales 
Sales on spot.......... 744,000 
Left over in stock from 
year’s recelpts......... 37,000 


Total actual spot business....... 811,000 
Sold to arrive 
bought in interior on 
“free on board" terms. 
Through cotton in transit 1,519,000 


cotton 


875,000 


Total through cotton........... 1,892,000 
Total receipts at New Orleans for 

vear TSO4-05, all kinds, bales STOO Oo 

It has just been stated, in substance, 


that “through cetton” is better than 
none, but even this has a limit when used 
as an argument for wholesale and unrea- 
sonable discriminations against the busi 


ness of a port. It is not desirable here 
to discuss the question as to where dis- 
crimination begins or ends in the battle 
hy transportation lines with competing 
routes, nor as to how much New Orleans 
has or has not suffered in the past through 
a system of unjust rebates granted by 
some lines. Whatever may be the facts 
in this connection, it is hoped and believed 
that recent decisions in Internal Com- 
merece Commission suits will bring about 
material reforms covering the immediate 
future. 

The 


against 


most remarkable discrimination 
New Orleans on the plea of se- 
would 
for 


lower rates for 


curing through cotton, “which 


otherwise go elsewhere,” has been 


ocean vessels to grant 
shipments from interior points than from 
New Orleans. 

For example, a purchaser of 500 bales 
from New 


be charged a higher rate from that city 


warehouse in Orleans would 
to Liverpool than if he had bought the 
same identical bales in the interior and 
consigned them to the steamship agent 
for transfer to Liverpool. The steamship 
would perform identically the same ser- 
vice in both cases, charging higher rates 
to local cotton. Specious arguments have 


been used to justify such proceedings, 
but to unbiased judges it would seem that 
some of the agents worked on the theory 
that once the cotton was received at New 
Orleans, it must be shipped through them 
sooner or later, and was, therefore, legiti- 


mate prey for a “squeeze.” Be this as it 


may, such discrimination has cost the 
local trade many thousand bales, at the 
the 
competitors. In fine, local well-wishers 
that the 774,000 
originating at New 


1894-95 were entitled to an equal show- 


same time strengthening hands of 


reasoned ocean ship- 


ments Orleans in 
ing in every respect with the 1,892,000 
bales of through cotton; that if the steam- 
ships could profitably handle the latter at 
certain rates they could and should do 
the same by the much smaller quantity 
constituting the former, and that the local 
claim was all the greater by reason of 
special facilities granted by the city of 
New Orleans to some of the discriminat- 
ing lines. This is one of the local draw- 
backs previously alluded to, correction of 
which is hoped for duritg the coming 
senson. 

By far the most serious impediments 
have been the Inbor problem and press 
and warehouse combination. These were 
actually strangling the local cotton trade. 
For a long time it was simply a question 
of “stand fixed 
charges and rules were determined on, 
and each and every bale consigned to a 
New Orleans merchant must abide by 
them. Expediency was not considered; 
the cotton must stand the tax, or, if not, 
go elsewhere for a market or be shipped 
“through.” The labor question reached 
a point in 1895 culminating in serious dis- 
turbances on the levee front. the troubles 


and deliver.” Certain 


curtailing the gross movement of cotton 
that season about 500,000 bales. The re- 











sult has been, however, to clear the at- | 


are now more favorable than they have 
for The and 
warehouse combination has continued in 
While 


its operations have been injurious to New 


been many yeurs. press 


existence up to the present time. 
Orleans, and while its charges have been 


the local 
trade, it would not be just to set upon its 


potent factors in restricting 


members the seal of condemnation. 


which they availed themselves to secure 
the best possible returns for the capital 
They did and all 
merchants in any city or section would 


invested. what any 
have done. 


Working under an old and antiquated 


system, their expenses, if we are to judge | 


by the promises of the coming season, 
were higher than they should have been, 
and their charges increased in proportion. 
These have all been changed, and upon 
the changes are based the brightest hopes 
for the future of the New Orleans cotton 
trade. 

What were the profits of the New Or- 
leans Press Combination, or whether it 
made any profits at all, is not necessary 
to discuss; suffice it that capitalists else- 
where became convinced that thete was 
an attractive margin for investment in 
the business, the result being the erection 
the the 


lower outskirts of the city, practically a 


within past twelve months in 


part thereof, of one of the largest and 
most complete plants in the world for 
handling of 


storage, and 


cotton, 


compressing 


This plant, constituting the terminal of 
the New & Western Railroad 
Co., situated at what 


Orleans 
is known as Port 
Chalmette, has been so ably and thor- 
oughly described elsewhere in this issue 
of the Manufacturers’ Record that it is 


unnecessary to again enter into its de- 


tails. It may not prove amiss, however, 
to reproduce here the following short ex- 


tract from that description: 


Over and above everything of commercial 
Importance In the plant of the company are 
the facilities for the handling of cotton. 
This Is the feature In which will lie the 
great success of the enterprise, and in which 
are the elements of a revolution in the cot- 
ton-handling business of the entire South. 
This is the respect In which Port Chalmette 
differs from every other port, and this is the 
stimulating element which will cause all 
New Orleans to adopt new methods and put 
forth the new exertions, which will inevita- 
bly place her in a position far beyond any 
she has heretofore occupied as the great 
cotton-handling port of the world 

The methods adopted by the Chalmette 
Company eliminate all drayage and trucking 
charges for everything. The cars from the 
main line of the railroad deliver the bales 
directly into the sorting sheds. After sort- 
ing or classification they are loaded directly 
the narrow-gage pneumatic cars and 
conveyed to one of the compresses. When 
compressed they are reloaded onto the nar 
row-gage cars and hauled down to the ves 
at the wharf, where by derricks 
swung from the cars to the ship's 


onto 


sel’s edge 
they are 
hold 

This method of handling the cotton by 
improved machinery, from the moment it is 
loaded on the cars at the plantation till it 
reaches its destination in the ship's hold, 
not only gives an Important reduction in the 
cost of handling, but the danger from fire 
having been reduced to the minimum, the 
cost of Insurance will be lessened to such an 
extent that it is practically eliminated from 
the cost of marketing. 

What these improved conditions mean may 
be summarized in the statement that out- 
side of the tremendous stimulus which will 
be given to the cotton trade of New Orleans, 
there will be effected a saving to the present 
cotton and cotton-export business of New 
Drleans of at least $1,000,000 In reduced 
charges. The saving in the difference of 
insurance rates between the present and the 
old rates will amount to 1 per cent., giving 
an annual saving on this score of at least 
$100,000. The elimination of drayage 
charges, amounting to twenty-five cents a 
bale, is another item of importance, and 


while the Chalmette Company will greatly 
the facili 
ties it enjoys for economically handling the 


reduce its charges to the shipper, 


The | 


real fault lay in existing conditions, of 








business will still enable it to reap a hand- | 


mosphere in that respect, and conditions | some profit on its great investment—an in- 


vestment, by the way, already amounting to 
over $1,500,000, actually made and without 
indebtedness, 

Although not yet in full play, Chalmette 
has already exercised a remarkably stim- 
New 
promised competition with older institu- 


ulating influence on Orleans, Its 


tions has moved to action the entire city. 


city. 





free wharfage, and the Lllinois Centra] 
will do the same at the excellent wharves 
it is now building on a section of the 
river front in the upper portion of the 
This has aroused the people, and 


| measures are now pending which will in 


| cally a free port. 


Unmindful of the fact that it is in reality | 


a New that 
duced rates and improved facilities will 


Orleans institution, 


its re- | 


redound to the profit of New Orleans mer- | 


chants, it was looked upon by many as a 
direct menace to the city. 
Under this influence the common coun- 


cil granted facilities to the Illinois Cen- | 


Railroad for 
property on the river front, 
though certain to result in vast gain to 
the city’s commerce, would not perhaps 


tral 
which, al- 


otherwise have been so readily and freely 
accorded, It also granted to that road the 
privilege of building switches to the vari- 
ous cotton warehouses, the company 
(which has proven one of the staunchest 
of the community's friends and support- 
ers) agreeing to lay all cotton received 
over its line at the warehouse doors free 
The cotton 


have 


of additional cost. press or 


warehousemen themselves awak- 
ened to the situation, and it is said will 
revise their tariff so as to meet the rates 
of Chalmette. What 


compared with previous charges is shown 


those rates are 


as follows: 
PREVIOUS CHARGES FOR SIXTY DAYS. 
Cents 
per bale. 


In drayage and storage for thirty 


GD cc nendetcercncaacersiacanss $ 
Extra storage for thirty days...... 10 
Compressing ...cccccccccccscccece A) 
Drayage to shipside..............- 20 
Insurance for sixty days.......... 24 
Screwing in ship... ......cccccccess mM 
Wharfage, tarpaulin, ete.......... 15 

, 

Wetes wet GIG. ciccsavexcciseses $2 4 

CHALMETTE CHARGES FOR SIXTY 
DAYS. Cents 


per bale. 
In belting and storage for thirty 


GONG cin cenceneseneus cb0s0endes us $ 12% 
Extra storage for thirty days...... OO 
COMPTESBING .. .ccccccccccccsscvces no 
Belting to shipside................ 12%, 
Insurance for sixty days........... 10 
Screwing im abip. ...cccccccvccsess 35 


TES WHREERME, COC. ccrcuwesssvececss 


$1 25 

Differential in compressing. ....... 25 
Dated PO WMG sev wcsiccsdsctcses $1 00 
Difference favor Chalmette....... 31 04 


The item of differential in compressing 
is claimed to be due to the superior work 
of the compresses at Chalmette, which 
are described as follows in the Record’s 
article above referred to: 

The hydraulic with a 
bined eupacity of 6000 bales per day of ten 
are so much in advance of the cus 
tomary the incre 
dulity of those not familiar with their capa- 
bilities. They are of the Bierce hydraulic 
pattern, and are erected under a guaranty 
of thirty-five pounds minimum density per 
cubic foot. With these presses, cotton, either 
flat or having been once compressed, will be- 
come so reduced in bulk that ships are able 
to increase their load to almost double the 
eargo possible under the ordinary methods, 
resulting, of course, in a great reduction in 


the cost of transportation. 
. . . e > > 


conipresses, com 


hours, 


compresses as to arouse 


That a saving, thus actually effected at 
ort Chalmette, of 55 per cent. in the carry- 
ing capacity of ocean steamers, speaks vol 
umes for development of New Orleans as a 
cotton port, is a self-evident proposition, and 
is alone a sufficient guaranty of the future 
success of the new enterprise. 

When, as already stated, 1-32 of a cent 
per pound or less is sufficient to deflect 
the course of a shipment of cotton, it 
may be imagined what a saving of over 
a dollar per bale, or nearly 7-32 of a cent 
per pound, may effect in the competition 
for trade. 


But this is not all. Chalmette affords 


improvement of its | 





a short time make New Orleans practi 
A reduction in ocean 
freights will naturally follow as a result 
of competition between the shipping, pro 
vided the authorities so manage that all 
vessels are placed on the same footing, 
whether regular liners or not. All of this 
will be of benefit to New 
alone, but as well to that of the vast sec 


not Orleans 


tion which should and could be mad 
tributary to that city. 
No trade centre in the South has as 


fine a section to draw from, and, as a 
whole, its resources in that respect are 
scarcely excelled by any port in the entire 
country. As this paper is devoted to cot 
ton alone, however, it is not appropriate 
to dwell upon the great possibilities of 
New Orleans in other directions. 

In the old days (say in 1860) New Or- 
leans received and sold an amount equal 
to 75 per cent. of all the cotton grown in 


‘Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas 


und Tennessee. Those States shipped 
last year (1S!§4-05) over 6,250,000 
bales, the Texas crop alone (including 


Indian Territory) amounting to 3,276,000. 
An average of one-half of the Texas crop 
is controlled via the Texas seaboard. On 
this basis, admitting that the latter had 
too firm a hold on its section to be shaken, 
and allowing for the proportion of thi 
product of Georgia and Alabama within 
reach of New Orleans, there were 5,000, 
WOO bales produced within the competi 
tive limits of that city. These are facts 
which justify the assumption that with 
anything like full crops the Crescent City 
may, on the improved competitive basis 
she is about to afford, readily handle at 
3,500,000 
Last year her gross receipts exceeded 
2,700,000 bales, when, as stated before. 


her wharves at least bales. 


about 500,000 were diverted by reason of 
labor troubles. 

The aim will be to retain a large per- 
centage of this cotton, or, in other words, 
to make New Orleans a great distributing 
centre; to attract for storage, if not for 
sale, a goodly share of the thousands of 
bales hitherto held in the interior at high 
rates for insurance, storage and money, 
for months awaiting final shipment, and 
to retain cotton now rushed through to 
other foreign 
where it lies in warehouse, paying tribute 


Liverpool and centres, 
to those markets while awaiting distri 
An idea of the vol 


ume of the storage of American cotton 


bution to spinners. 


may be had when it is stated that an av 
erage of’ more than SO per cent. of the 
American cotton crop is marketed during 
the first five months of the season, while 
the mills of the world take considerably 
on 
rhe 
records of this and last year are especially 


less than that amount in that time. 


interesting in this respect (the figures are 
for American cotton only and expressed 


in thousands of bales), viz: 
1805-96. 
Visible supply in warehouse 


18MM) 


and afloat at commence- 

ment OF FORR.cccsccccesee BD iT 
Marketed during five months 

from September to Janu 

ary, inelusive 5do1 8014 
Total supply during five 

GOD 5c ccsinccncsnceess 781 9501 
Takings by mills of the 

world during above five 

rr 4194 4084 
Leaving visible supply of 

American cotton in ware- 

house and afloat at the 

close of January......... R427 4607 


Thus the quantity undistributed at the 
end of January equalled over 45 per cent. 
of the whole year’s product and a goodly 
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cent. of the crops yet to come for- 
“ ird. 

In this connection the holdings of Am- 

ican cotton at Liverpool are of interest. 
\t no time since early November of the 

irrent season has the stock of American 

tton in that city been less than 1,000,- 
00 bales, the figures running in Novem- 
to 1,000,000; in December from 
1,100,000 to 1,400,000; in January from 
1,500,000 to 1,800,000; in February av- 

izing over 1,850,000; in March running 
from 1,750,000 1,850,000; April, 
1,700,000 to 1,750,000; in May, 1,550,000 
» 1,700,000, and in June from 1,425,000 

» 1,535,000, 

During all this period the amount afloat 
or Great Britain ran from 900,000 to 
1,100,000 bales. 

With the modern facilities at Chalmette 
nd the improvements now being effected 


rr 
eT 


to in 


| the city presses (or warehouses) it is 
ontidently expected that such security 
vill be afforded as will attract an abund- 
nee of cheap money from the East for 
loun on cotton warehouse receipts, and 
that the cost of holding cotton at New 
Orleans will be fixed as low as at Liver- 
If this be 
iwcomplished, and strenuous efforts will 


wl and other foreign ports. 


lw made in that direction, the former will 
yet need room for storage of all of 1,000,- 
(00 bales at one time. The present ca- 
pacity of Chalmette is 250,000 bales and 
that of the city presses about 450,000, or 
in all 700,000. 
porters of such a distributing centre on 
this side of the Atlantie will be manifold. 

This, then, is the outlook at the moment 
for the trade of New 
With cotton-fields, so to speak, at 


The advantages to ex- 


cotton Orleans. 
her 
very doors, yielding millions of bales of 
the fleecy staple, her efforts to regain lost 
trade will involve no obstruction of nat- 
ural channels and no departure from mod- 
ern usages. It needs but a glance at the 
map to show her remarkable geographical 
position as a trade centre, and that sooner 
or later she is destined to become to the 
wonderfully fertile to 
ind west of the great Mississippi valley 
what New York is to the East. The com- 
ing year promises to prove the beginning 


section adjacent 


of an era of prosperity which in less than 
a deeade will cause an increase of her 
population to 500,000. 
strictions, and on a basis of fair and open 
will 
that they are among the most pushing 
This 

In 


with 


reed from re- 


competition, her merchants show 
and energetic people in the world. 

they have demonstrated in the past. 
of 


seurce seven months of active business in 


spite adverse circumstances, 
the year, her annual bank clearings have 
reached as high as $550,000,000 on about 
$8.000,000 banking capital and surplus, : 
showing that few great cities can boast 

The same energy that has enabled her 
to resist adverse influences under which 
many communities would have become 
practically bankrupt, the same conserva- 
tism that has enabled her to successfully 
breast financial storms and to resist the 
effects of commercial depression the world 
over during the immediate past, will serve 
her in reaching the goal for which she is 
now striving, and many of those now liv- 
ing will witness enormous strides towards 
ilfillment of the great destiny predicted 
for the city at the mouth of the Missis- 
ippi river by her founders in an age long 
sinee gone by. 
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How Cotton is Bought, Sold and 
Handled. 








Supplemental to Mr. Hester’s foregoing | 


article, some information regarding the 
methods of buying, selling and handling 
cotten are given herewith on the author- 
ity of a member of the well-known house 
of H. & B. Beer, of New Orleans, and 


i 


will prove interesting, especially to those 
unfamiliar with the metbods in vogue: 

“In the handling of cotton,” said he, “‘a 
bale may change hands twenty times be- 
fore it reaches the spinner, and it will 
scarcely pass through fewer than three 
hands in any event. The first man to get 
hold of it is likely to be the country mer- 
chant. In competition with the country 
merchant is the country buyer, who may 
be a broker on his own account or the 
representative of a city firm. The coun- 
try merchant, however, often sells to this 
country broker, or to what is known as 
the ‘f. o. b.’ representative of some large 
city firm. These letters, ‘f. 0. b.,’ when 
applied to cotton, as explained in Mr. 
Hester's article, mean deliverable along- 
side ship at New Orleans or some other 
port without cost for freight or handling 
to the buyer. 

“There are, however, country specula- 
tors operating on their own account, as 
well all 
competing with one another from the time 
the cotton is ready to market. 

“The cotton factor is a man who lives 
in the city, and who sells on commission. 
He may or may not ‘carry’ the cotton- 
raiser, but in most cases he does advance 


as exporters’ representatives, 


him money. 

“Any of these various dealers may sell 
and resell to one another until the cotton 
finally passes into the exporter’s hands, 
who, in turn, may sell to a dealer in Liv- 
or a speculator or a_ spinner, 
though, of course, all the cotton ulti- 
mately finds its way to the spinners. 


erpool 


“There are two ways in which cotton is 
handled by New Orleans dealers. The 
‘f. o. b.” man handles his cotton this way: 
He samples, which are for- 
warded from the interior, also invoices, 
giving the marks and country weights. 
In many instances the sales are effected 
on these samples, subject to inspection by 
the buyer at New Orleans. It frequently 
happens, however, that sales are made 
without samples, grades and weights be- 
ing guaranteed by seller. 


receives 


“In case of spot transactions in New 
Orleans, a sale is effected by the samples 
exposed on factors’ tables, so a man sees 
exactly what he is buying. The buyer 
then sends his ‘classer’ to the press to ex- 
tract additional samples from the bales 
to see if they come up to the samples upon 
which the transaction was made. The 
cotton is then reweighed, reinspected and 
remarked for foreign shipment. 

“Two sets of samples are made of each 
shipment, one of which is forwarded to 
the foreign buyer, and the other is kept 
hy the New Orleans exporter to protect 
him against any reclamations which may 
be made by the party to whom he sells. 
These samples are kept until the end of 
the season, until all danger from reclama- 
tions is passed, and they are then sold as 
‘loose’ to the ‘pickery’ men, who repack 
and sell them for cotton waste or mixed 
packed cotton, which is shipped to hatters 
or to millmen for mixing or for making 
cotton batting. 

“Every cotton buyer, as a rule, deals in 
‘futures,’ which by intelligent thinking 
men are universally regarded as a great 
safeguard and advantage to all concerned. 
When I buy in the country, say, 500 
bales, I can, and do, insure myself against 
loss by going forthwith into the Exchange 
and selling the same number of bales for 
future delivery. The watchful farmer 
may during the growing season take ad- 
vantage of any rise in the market which 
might occur and insure himself a good 
price for his crop by selling futures. On 
the other hand, the spinner, no matter 
how large the stocks he may then have on 
hand, may take advantage of a low mar- 
ket to buy heavily for future delivery. Of 
course, the laws of supply and demand 
regulate prices in the long run, but the 


condition of trade at any given time alsc 
exercises a strong influence upon prices, 
irrespective of supply. Then there are 
other contingencies which may arise to 
affect the value of cotton, notably ‘wars 
and rumors of wars,’ and financial de- 
pression or buoyancy in trade. But it is 
easily demonstrated that ‘futures’ give an 
enhanced value to cotton which it would 
not otherwise attain. By reason of spec- 
ulation large quantities of cotton 
withheld for speculative purposes from 


are 


the consumptive supply of the world, 
which relieves the market that much and 


Prior to the war the crop moved 
In some 


tions. 
much more slowly than now. 
measure, of course, this was due to the 
lack of adequate railroad communica- 
tions, but the facilities for handling the 
business were meagre, and not until the in- 
auguration of the system of forward de- 
liveries was it possible to provide facili- 
ties by which the farmer could rely on be- 
ing able to market his crop whenever it 
might suit his convenience, without a 
sacrifice. 

“The volume of business done on the 
New Orleans and New York Exchanges 





the only important cotton markets in 
America—is sometimes pointed out by 
critics as proof of a wild and reckless 
gambling in futures. The critics seem to 


overlook the fact that one bale may be 


forces the speculator to pay a greater 
price for the article than it would other- 
wise sell for. At least, that is my opinion. 

“The great value of the future system 
to the farmer,” he continued, “is in the 
sold a number of times, and is, so that 
sales of 100,000 bales for a day may only 
mean that 10,000 bales have been sold and 
resold ten times, 

“Any interference with the system of 
futures would be detrimental to the in- 
terests of every man who has anything 


opportunity it gives him to sell his prod- 
uct at any time and without danger of 
Every 
tendency of future dealings is to force 


producing a glut in the market. 


values up, and even if this were not so, 
the system is a great advantage by reason 
of the facilities it affords for handling the 
business at all times and under all condi- 





whatever to do with cotton.” 


THE VIEWS OF MAYOR FLOWER. 





NEW ORLEANS, 


City Hall, June 15, 1896, 


MAYORALTY OF 


Richard H. Edmonds, Esq., 
Editor Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore, Md.: 
Dear Sir—As an interested reader of your valuable paper, T was greatly pleased at 
being informed that a special edition, devoted to the city of New Orleans, was con- 


templated. Your journal is so well and favorably known in the South for its intelli- 


gent and just presentation of the conditions and industrial capabilities of our section 
of the country, from which large benefits have been derived and recognized, that its 
special exposition of the business features of a particular Southern city must of 
necessity be productive of most desirable results. 

The commercial facilities of this city afforded by its geographical position, and its 
deep-water and rail communication with the producing and trading centres of the 
United States, Central and South America and Mexico and the ports of Eurepe, have 
hitherto furnished the theme of interesting und instructive comment. But as a seat 
for manufacturing industries, employing cotton and wood as raw materials, justice 
has not yet been done to her. Located in the centre of the most productive cotton 
section of the United States and near to forests of aimost limitless extent and con- 
taining almost infinite varieties of wood, the terminus of a hundred navigable water- 
ways from the interior furnishing cheap transportation of these raw materials, and 
in proximity to the fuel supplies of the Alabama and Tennessee coalfields, New Or- 
leans, it seems to me, is better equipped for the manufacture of cotton fabries and 
wood fabrics than any other American city; especially is this so in view of the vast 
water facilities furnished by the Mississippi river. The comparatively low cost of 
living, made possible by the mild climate and fertile soil of the State, is a factor of 
importance to the mill owner and the operative. The constitution of the State offers 
generous inducements to the establishment of industrial enterprises, by exemptions 
from taxation, and I doubt not these would be supplemented in a liberal spirit in 
every practicable way by the citizens and government of New Orleans. 

The value of real estate has experienced a healthy increase during the past decade. 
The exposition of 1884 gave impetus to the improvement of the upper part of the 
city, which has brought forth miles of beautiful streetways and a new residential 
section, where the houses are all modern in style and architecture and many of them 
palatial in size and appointments. The recent substitution of electricity for animal 
power as a motor upon street railways and the multiplying and extension of electric 
lines have caused an expansion of the city on all sides which has been little less than 
marvelous, and which may now be said to be only fairly started. The system of 
drainage to which all municipal energy is being directed, and which will be inaugn- 
rated in the near future, will not only increase the healthfulness of the city, but will 
reclaim large areas of land now deemed waste and convert them into choicest sites 
for residence and for business purposes. At the present stage of her progress, New 
Orleans is unquestionably an inviting field for the investor in real estate. 

These observations are very general, I know—my occupations scarcely allow of 
any other kind; but investigation and intelligent inquiry will find them amply sup- 
ported by details and particulars. 

Wishing the New Orleans edition and all the editions of your valuable journal the 
full measure of success its exceptional merits entitle it to, 

I am, with much respect, 
W. C. FLOWER, Mayor. 
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- THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


By Worthington C. Ford, Chief Bureau of Statistics, Washington. 


At the lower end of Canal street, New 
Orleans, stands a great granite building, | 
which bears testimony to an immense 
commercial interest centred in that city. | 
Nor is the mark a false one. ‘The build- | 
ing has never been completed on the orig- 
But | 


Orleans was checked, and even 


inal plans. the commercial growth 
of New 
threatened with ruin; and it is only at the 
present time, when the old order and pre- 
eminence promises to return in even 
greater splendor and importance, that the 
economic revolution 


significance of the 


can be appreciated, The custom-house is 
a speaking witness to the commercial po- 
sition and history of the city. 

That a great commercial city must of 
necessity exist at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi was an axiom to the founders of 
our Whether England, 
France, Spain or the United States con- 


government, 


trolled the territory bordering on the river 
und the Gulf, that necessity must be ful- 


filled, 
sity, and one of the most striking evi- 


It was, further, a political neces- 


denees of Jefferson’s foresight was his 


recognition that any foreign power hold- 


ing New Orleans, and asserting a right 
to restrict the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, was the natural enemy of the 


United States. Unobstructed navigation 
of the Mississippi to the Gulf was essen- 
tinl to the settlers of the Mississippi val- 
ley, us all carriage for long distances was 
aut that time by water, and land transport 
tow rapidly consuming the value of such 
bulky articles as the farms of Kentucky 
und the Northwest territory produced and 
Straining his consti 


desired to market. 





tutional powers, Jefferson secured posses 
sion of the Mississippi, and no one has 


since questioned the wisdom of this step. 


At the earliest period New Orleans was 
the natural outlet for whatever was pro 
the the States 


bordering upon or having connection with 


duced to northward by 


the river. The wish of Spain to prevent 
even the landing of their merchandise at 
the Gulf port, and the supposed indiffer- 
ence of the administration to this griev 
feeling that 


nnee, produced so strong a 


only a little was needed to lead to a re- 
bellion and a separation of the Western 
Territories the States. 
What the actual movement 
dise was before the acquisition of Louisi- 


from Eastern 


in merchan- 


una cannot be stated, as official returns 
are wanting: but it was of some moment 
in itself, and of greater moment as con- 
trolling the welfare of the Ohio valley. 
The imports from Louisiana in 1795 were 
chiefly cotton, sugar and molasses; and 
the imports to that territory, bricks, tlour, 
provisions and wood. In the ten years 
after acquisition the exports from Louisi- 
ana averaged than $1,000,000 a 
year, in spite of embargo, and this repre- 
sented but a small part of the commerce 
In 1816 is was spoken of 
as the “grand depot of the 
products of the Western country,” 
the the 
Cotton, 60,000 bales; sugar, 11,000 hogs- 


more 


of the place. 
numerous 
and 
returns bear out description: 
heads: molasses, 500,000 gallons; tobacco, 
FOO0O 75,000 
corn, 60,000 barrels; rice, 9000 barrels; 
10,000 


lard, 


hogsheads; flour, barrels; 
bacon, 700,000 barrels; bagging, 
pieces; 200,000 
250,000 pounds; saltpeter, 50,000 pounds; 


whiskey, gallons; 
lead, 6000 hundredweight, were some of 
the leading items. 

It was as the depot for the entire Mis- 
sissiopi valley that New Orleans obtained 
its extraordinary growth as a port of ex- 
port. The productions of the State of 
Louisiana itself were important in kind 
Its cotton, sugar and 


and in quantities. 
rice would alone have supported an ex- 





tensive commerce with the Northern 


States and with Europe; but it was from 


the neighboring States, or from those bor- 


dering on the greatest internal rivers, 
with its many branches, that New Or- 
leans chiefly benefited. From Missis- 


Tennessee, Arkansas, 


Alabama, 
Texas, 


sippi, 
Florida 


creasing quantities for shipment to Eu- 


and cotton came in in- 


rope. Tobacco was brought down from 


Tennessee, Ohio and Kentucky, and lead 


from the Illinois mines; while the pros- 

perous agricultural States of the Ohio 
~ 5 ¢. 
ety brane en 


1 
| 
| board the rich traffic of the West and the 


transcontinental, had been constructed 


on such lines as to pass by the South and 
sour into the ports of the Atlantic sea- 


middle West. The one article which so 


| largely fed the trade of New Orleans was 





passing through a crisis, incident to a 
revolution in the system of labor, and in 
the meantime the efforts to extend the 
India, 
Egypt and other countries, made a_ re- 


growth of cotton elsewhere, in 


covery of influence slow and at times 
doubtful. 
The recovery was more rapid than 


could have been anticipated, and the en- 


ergy of planters and merchants, sup- 


ported by the undeniably great natural 
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valley contributed their products of | ndvantages, has raised New Orleans al- | 
breadstuffs and provisions. ‘Towards the most to its old position. That it could 
middle of the century New Orleans was j ever recover all that had been lost was 


the largest shipping port in cotton, and 


stood next to New York in general ex 
ports and in shipping. Further, of the 
tonnage clearing from New Orleans in 


1842--317.778 
or 76 per cent., 
The 


licensed at 


244.110 


American 


tons in all tons, 


were vessels, 
enrolled and 


+) gts 
13.624 


tonnage registered, 


New 


tons, of which S1,000 were steam. 


Orleans was 


The year of highest export was 1860, 


when the value reached the high figure 
of SLOT.S1T2.580, 

cle New Orleans stood so far ahead of 
any other port as apparently to defy 


competition, represented S06,1S5.000, to 


baeco S7.435,000 and lard $1,228,798. 
Three other items were important 
Wheat flour, S515.852: staves and head- 


ing, $410,169, and hides, $314,200, 


The | 
exports in provisions had decreased, and 
the exporting trade seemed to be concen- 
cotton. At 


this time the United States had no real 


trating upon a single article 


competitor in the culture of this ecom- 


modity, and whatever was grown and 


brought to market was not suffered to re- 
main long without a purchaser. It was 
one of those articles of almost universal 


need, and four-fifths of the entire com- 





mercial crop was available for export. 


Moreover, the immense influence of this 
crop on foreign exchange and general 
economy of the foreign trade (cotton rep- 
resenting more than 51 per cent. of the 
value of all domestic exports) gave color 
to the belief that 


instrument 


king and 
could be 
This 


concentration on cotton had been the re- 


cotton Was 


was an which 


wielded with overwhelming effect. 


sult of two social factors—1, the demand 
for cotton, and the unquestioned natural 
advantages possessed by the South for 
its culture; and 2, the construction of 
railways from the Mississippi and Ohio 
to the deflected 
New Orleans what was even then a great 


seaboard, which from 
industry, but soon destined to be among 
the inter- 


ests—the trade in breadstuffs and pro- 


greatest of American export 





visions. The war practically destroyed 
the influence of New Orleans as a place 


of export, and the railroads, now become 


| 











out of the question, Lying in the cotton 


region, and offering excellent facilities | 


for shipping, the movement of cotton 


from the surrounding territory has been 


towards its presses. This movement was 


assisted by the construction of railroads, 


| giving the city the necessary connection | 


with the producing regions, and tapping 
the lines in the States to the north, prom- | 
ising the saving of an expensive long haul 
In 1859 Lon- | 


overland to the seaboard. 


Cotton, in which arti- | isiana and Arkansas had only 147 miles | 


of railroad; by 1861 the number of miles | 
had doubled (doubtless in great measure 


military lines), and in IS73 it had again 


} a strong proof of the efficiency of the rail- 





road service, 

The railroad is only one factor in the 
distribution of merchandise; and it would 
not perform a grateful service if there 
Was no exporting interest in New Orleans 
to be fed. From the interior and neigh- 


boring States it collects the freight for 


the many vessels sailing from the port 
In 1870, 561,458 tons of shipping cleared 
from New Orleans, a tonnage excelled 


In 1881 


the returns showed a clearance of 1,033,- 


only by Boston and New York. 


199 tons, but there were three ports giv- 
for Baltimore was 
1895 the 


DOT 6 


ing higher figures, 
added to the 
New 


tons, 


two named. In 


Orleans customs cleared 
showing how well the shipping has 
heen sustained; but the port now ranks 
sixth in importance, as Philadelphia and 
San Francisco are in advance of it in ton 
nage. The efficiency of the Gulf port is 
far in excess of that of the Pacifie port. 
on 2 


At New Orleans only 25,310 tons were in 


stiling vessels, while at San Francisco 
more than half of the total of 1,078,904 
The 


steam tonnage of New Orleans is nearly 


tons, or 565.581 tons, were in sail. 


| equal to that of Philadelphia, and greater 


than that of Baltimore. It is still Boston 
and New York which are greatly in the 
lead. 

Of the 972,686 tons of steam shipping 
clearing from New Orleans in 1895, the 
foreign vessels represented 875,478 tons. 


Nearly three-fourths was under three 
flags—English, 320,033: German, 144,- 


359, and French, 143,014. The Central 
American States gave about 144,000 tons. 
Italy together 107,000 
Only one South American country 
35,311 


The relative importance in steam 


und and Spain 
tons, 
Was represented, Colombia, with 
tons, 
tonnage is reflected in the directions of 
the foreign trade of the port. 

Nothing can be more instructive than 
the radical changes in the character of 
the export trade of New Orleans, for in 
these changes are reflected the economic 
the South. In 1870) the 
value of domestic exports from New Or 


leans was S107,658,042. ‘and the leading 


revolution of 


items were: 





ee 5.457.031 Ibs. S100 686,002 
Tobacvo, leaf. ... . BW.S8098,209 Tha, BA47 58 
Wheat flour. ... ..... 261,337 brie. 1,611,270 
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Louisiana alone has increased from 450 | 
niles to 2067 miles in 1894—an enormous 
addition to the commercial possibilities 
of the city. 

Nor should the miles of road actually 
in the State be taken as even an approxi- 


whole export trade is accounted for, and 
no other single item or class of items 
would give a value of $500,000. In 1895 
this condition was materially modified. 
The total exports were $68,130,382, ani 
the leading articles were: 














mate measure of the commercial possi- | Cotton.............. 1,044,159,111 Ibs, $57.911,32° 
wees +. = : scien ats | ENG ox i cnnasences 215,455,983 Ibs. 1,779,154 
bilities. It is the great connections that | Oil, cottonseed... .... 5.578102 vale. 1737 Mi 
control the movement. The lines to | Lumberand timber. ... TT 1,870, 
aie , - ' Corn... icin saan 2,572,382 bus. 1,303,442 
rexas draw upon the immense and in- | Wheat..... 1,860,642 bus. 1,167,200) 
creasing agricultural prodtictions of that | 7°#¢°®, leaf........ 8,511,206 Ibe. 128,908 
State. By the Texas Pacific access is These seven items constitute about 


had to the Pacific ocean, while the roads 
branching out from New Orleans reach 
up the Mississippi valley and to the east- 
wardly, making direct and easy connec- 
tions with all the leading commercial cen- 
tres. The decline of river traffic is alone 





97.6 per cent. of the total, or nearly the 
same percentage as three articles contrib- 
uted in 1870. Cotton, as would be ex- 
pected, has more than held its ascend- 
ancy in quantity, but the price has fallen: 
wheat in grain has taken the place of 
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eat 
lecline in quantity as well as in value. 
Phe 
eadstulfs 


flour, and tobaeco leaf proves a 


by-products of the cotton culture, 


and lumber, these give the 


vy direction in which the export trade 


ll] expand. Provisions and other prod- 


ts of the Northern Middle States are 
the whole declining, showing that 
New Orleans draws more and more upon 


of the neighboring 


und is by this concentration giv- 


productions 
Stites, 
« an even greater diversity of exports 
in Was shown in 1870. 
lhe changes in the direction of the ex- | 


- — —— 


ing even the rival port of Galveston, but 
the Texan competitor sent out more oil- 
cake and meal. In no other item did New 
Orleans occupy such a commanding posi- 
tion as to require emphasis. 

In conclusion, New Orleans enjoys the 
principal share in the marketing of a raw 
in demand in industrial 
Its 
mainly upon cotton and its products, with 


material every 


country. export trade must rest 


un increasing tendency to receive a part 
of the surplus grain raised in the South 
Mississippi States. Its connections with 
Europe rest on export interests, and it 
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the principal article shipped 


Eurepe. Comparing the distribution by 
wing countries in ISTO and 1895, we 
btain: 
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Italy and the 


Netherlands is especially notable, offset 


The rise of Germany, 


part by the decreased exports to Spain, 
Russin and Mexico. 

A glance at the import figures shows 
<reater changes in the direction, though 
little difference in the amount: 

1870 


woes 914,903, 74 


very 
1895 


tal imports..... $13,861,507 


1,616,057 
2,849,214 


Br _ a 
MOBIOD 4 cdvaccusess 


United Kingdom... 
Central 





America...... 


2,313,009 
167,215 





629,605 











2,060,813 533,171 
373,518 175,885 


It only remains to show what is the 
tlative position of New Orleans in the 
export movement, both of domestic and 
ff foreign products. In a total of $807,- 
38,165 in 1895, the share of New Or- 
leans was $68,413,362, or 8.47 per cent. 
This per cent. is excelled only by New 
York (40.32 per cent.) and Boston (10.59 
per cent.), and is approached only by Bal- 
timore (7.67 per cent.) The entire ex- 
ports from the Pacific was about one- 
half those from New Orleans—$36,879,- 
310. The Gulf port handled nearly one- 
third of the cotton exported, far surpass- 








nowhere prohibited or restricted by e» 


cessive import duties, these interests can- 


not be threatened. In its imports, a 
change has occurred from Europe to 
America. Favored by its geographical 


position, the commercial ties with Cen 
tral South 
stronger and 


that 


and America have become 


more and it is 
that 
Full 


been the history of the past, the future is 


hnuinerotis, 
New 


of 


in direction Orleans has 


nu great future. lessons as his 


replete w ith promise, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE RAILROAD FACILITIES CF NEW ORLEANS, 


And the Proposed Double 
Over the Mississippi 


Track Railroad Bridge 


KWiver. 


By E. L. Corthell, Chief Engineer. 


The beneficent results to commerce 
achieved at the mouth of the Mississippi 
river by the genius and skill of the la- 


mented Eads have searcely been sur- 
passed in this country of great achieve- 
nents. 

The Mississippi is the greatest commer- 
cisl river of the world; its physical and 
commercial importance has never been 
more forcibly and eloquently stated than 
Mr. 


fore a river and harbor convention in St. 


by Eads himself in an address be- 
Louis many years ago: 

This with 
shrouded in aretic snows, and embracing 
— 
iniles of its curious network, and cours- 


giunt stream, its head 


fa continent in the hundred thousand 


ug its miajestic way to the Southern Gulf 
through liunds so fertile that human in- 
venuity is overtaxed to harvest their pro- 
fuetiveness, has been given by its Im 
mortal Architect into the jealous keeping 
of this republic. 

"The 


enriches, 


and 
of 


it beautifies 
T6S8,000, 000 aeres 


garden, which 
contains 
the finest lands on the face of the globe; 
enough to make more than 150 States as 
of the 
sulflicient to 


times 


large as Massachusetts; acres 


choicest) soil in’ profusion, 


England twenty-four 
the 


France, Spain, 


duplicate 


over: more territory than areas of 


Austria, 
the 


Great) Britain, 


Prussia, European Turkey and 


Italian peninsula combined, 


“Tf peopled as Belgium and the Neth- 
are, and with not half the danger 
it would contain 400,000,000 of 


nearly one-third of the entire pop 


‘ rhateds 


of famine, 


Human compre- 
the of 
Ituman wisdom eannot 


Ulation of the world. 


hension cannet grasp grandeur 
such an enipire, 
the wonderful value of such an 
iInheritunee, 

“The of this 


will, in time, certainly exceed that of any 


cone rce great empire 


| other in Christendom, and the mouth of 


20,267,000 | 


732 | 


The South Invites New England | 


The tide of development has turned 
southward. New England cannot con- 
tinue to compete with the South in 
many lines of manufacturing, but what 
it loses in this respect it can recoup by 
becoming closely identified with 
development of the South. 
which its people can make by taking a 


the | 
The profits | 


broad and active part in the mighty | 


work of advancement which is 


mencing in the Southern States should 


- ~ ftc ica ~ Ss » eC » | . 
cause its wise business men to become | ported that the value of merchandise de- 


leaders in Southern development. The 
South is the most inviting field in the 
world in which the surplus energy and 
eapital of the 
employment. 


com- | 


east can find profitable | 
The thousands of busi- | 


ness men who read this issue who are | 


not thoroughly familiar with the South 
should ponder over these facts. They 
have an important bearing upon the 
future of this country. 


—_ —_ —_—— 
If you wish to keep posted on the prog 
ress of the South, read the Munufacturers’ 


Record. Price $4.00 a year. 


great river constitutes the only nat 
the 


the 


ural gateway through which im 


mense products of that region will hence- 


forth find their way to the various na- 


tions of the earth.’ 


Unfortunately for the commerce of this 


great and growing empire, the inter- 
change of its products with other coun- 
tries of the world was obstructed by 


at the various mouths of 


The writer, in his “History of 


great sandbars 


the river. 


the Mississippi Jetties,” written immedi- 
ately after the removal of the bar at the 
mouth of the South Pass of the river, en- 
deavored to show by an illustration the 
of 


these bars presented, and the fol- 


extent the obstruction to commerce 
that 
lowing is extracted from that history: 

“The following facts are given simply 
as illustrations of the necessity for im- 
proving the outlet of the river. 

“In February, 1859, a committee from 
the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce 
of the river and re- 


visited the mouth 


layed at the bar was, for exporta- 
tion $5,367,339, and for importation 


$2,000,000. 

“In this estimate no account was taken 
of the value of the vessels, nor of any 
but the leading articles of produce, nor of 
the cargoes of ships that had cleared, and 
were ready for sea, but com- 
manders deemed it prudent to remain at 
the wharves at New Orleans until there 
was a prospect of getting over the bar 
without detention. One item of mer- 
chandise delayed at the bar was nearly 
72.000 bales of cotton. Many of the ves- 


whose 





i 





had A 
month later there were thirty-five ves- 


sels been detained for weeks. 
sels inside the bar waiting to go out, three 
the 
anchor waiting to be towed in. 
1872 1877, 417 
grounded and were detained at the mouth 
of the total of 


12,467 hours. It was during this period 


on bare and seventeen outside at 


From 
vessels 


to inclusive, 


river, with a detention 
that the government made its most stren- 


uous exertions to open the channel 
through the bars.” 

It may be pertinent at this point te 
allude to an important fact in the incep 
tion of the project by Mr. Eads for ere- 
of 


dikes, a channel between the deep water 


ating, by means jetties or parallel 


of the river and the deep water of the 


sei. 


His mind, in the great works per- 


formed by him for the benetit of com- 


meree, always conceived and persisted im 
the It 


was for this reason that his choice of the 


achieving the best and greatest. 


various outlets of the Mississippi river 


fell upon the greatest, and he urged not 


only upon Congress, but upon the Board 
of engineers authorized by Congress and 
appointed by the President, the creating 


of a channel at the mouth of the South 


west I au great river in itself, carry 


iiss, 


ing nearly one-half of the volume of the 


Mississippi itself and nearly five times 
us great as the litthe Pass, whieh by an 
unfortunate compromise was at list, to 


his great and Jifelong disappointment, 
granted to him by Congress. The fol 
lowing eloquent sentence is taken from 


his remarks made to the Board: 
“It is rarely that gentlemen of our pre 


fesslon sueh 


have Hh opportunity of se 
indelibly recording their judsment. 1 
earnestly trust that vou will, on this oe 
ension, Uiininieusty recommend the im 
provement of Southwest Puss, and thus 
leave, aus oan dmoerishable evidence of 


your foresight and publie spirit, such a 
deep and broad channel at the mouth of 
the grandest physical feature of this con 
for the 


huntlreds of 


tinent as shall win you thanks 


praise of the miilitons 


the 


whieh Mississippi valley will here 


after contain, and whose grand com 


meree must maturally and forever seek 


that route to the sea.” 
It may not be ont of place here, and be- 


fore passing on to the commercial and en 


svineering features of the special subject 
in hand, to state that the prophecy made 
by Mr. BKads in IST4 will probably soon 
ler fulfilled, viz. that the time would come, 
ond that very soon, when, bys the great 
increase of commerce and size of ships 
which the jetties at the little Pass would 
‘reate at the port of New Orleans, the 
larger Pass would inevitably be required, 

As having an imoortant bearing upon 


the subject in hand, the writer proposes 
to briefly sketch the commercial develop- 
ment of the port of New Orleans, caused 
by the successful work of Captain Eads 
ut the of the This 
work occupied the four years from 1875 


mouth Mississippi. 
to 1879, vessels beginning to use the chan- 
nel created by him in 1877, although the 
maximum channel was not obtained until 
1879. The shallow and uncertain channel 
ut the mouth of Southwest Pass, obtained 
constant dredging through the bar, 
sufficient 
channel had been obtained by Mr. Eads 
at the mouth of the South Pass. 

At the completion of this 
lines of railroads 


by 


was abandoned as soon as a 


work there 


were only two trunk 


terminating in New Orleans, the Illinois 


Central from Chicago and the Louis- 
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vile & Nashville from Mobile and 
The Pacific 


only to City, on 


Montgomery. Southern 


extended Morgan 
the Atchafalaya, Eight years later a re- 
markable change had taken place in the 
ISSS Mr. E. T. 


[linois 


railroad situation. In 
Jeffrey, 


Central 


yeneral manager of the 


Railroad, set forth the commer- 
cial conditions then existing in a very 
comprehensive and forcible statement as 
follows 

Take of New 


York, Boston, with all its wealth, learn- 


the great metropolis 


ing and great railway systems, Philadel- 


phia or Baltimore, and singular as it 


may seem, not one of these cities has a 
system of railways so comprehensive 
and far-reaching as the systems resting 


in this city. T will go farther than this, 


L ‘ i K ty P oO Vv 
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and say that no other city in the world— 
and this may seem like a broad assertion 

through its systems of railway covers 
directly and without use of systems 
reaching rival cities, so vast an area of 
The fertile 


region in the world, the greatest agricul- 


productive territory. most 


tural and mineral (and I had almost said 


industrial, but we have scarcely arrived 


TEXAS 4 
esearatametaneeeinit yy AVO PACIFIC 
aaa , 


at that stage yet) region in the world, is 
' 


this great broad valley extending from 
the Alleghanies to the Rockies, and from 
the headwaters of the Mississippi and 
the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 
And that whole, vast, fertile area is not 
only drained by the river running past 
your doors, but every part of it is reached 
directly by the systems of railway which 
rest here within your city limits.” 


In order to fully comprehend the im- 


mense increase and the development in 
all directions of the commercial business 
New 


reasonable conclusion as to the 


of the port of Orleans, and to ar- 
rive ut a 
necessity and the traflic of a bridge over 
that 


to thoroughly 


the Mississippi at city, it became 


Necessary investigate and 


study the entire commercial history of 
the port from 1876 to the present time. 
The details which were gathered in this 
| investigation, covering several years of 
time, are too extended for a descriptive 
paper of this kind, and only a general 
resume can be given. 
In 1876 the total 


steum vessels entering the port of New 


number of ocean 


Orleans 
HIS, with 


was 376, and of sailing vessels 


a total registered tonnage of 
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The average register tonnage of ves- 
sels in 1876 was 734 tons; in 1892, 1224 
tons. 

The 
merce between the dates above mentioned 
has been as follows: In 1876 the value 
was $137,136,873; in 1892, $233,178,968, 

value of ocean 
$96,042,095, or 
increase in draft 
very great, 
1876 


increase in value of ocean com- 


showing an inerease in 
tonnage of 
The 


has also 


freight 
7O per cent. 
of vessels been 


aus might have been expected. In 


| the failure of the United States govern- 





the maximum draft entering the port by | 


the dredged channel at the mouth of the 
Southwest Pass, the deepest then exist- 
ing. was seventeen and one-half feet; in 
1802 it was twenty-six feet. 

The development, 


most remarkable 


1d 
iP 
_ 2 
| li 
/ 
js 


ment to improve the channel of the river 
between St. Louis and Vicksburg. Re 
gardless, however, of this decreasing fac- 
tor of the problem, the general result has 
been very satisfactory. The total com 
merce of New Orleans by ocean, river, 
railroads and the canals (connecting the 
city with Lake Ponchartrain) is as fol 
lows: 

In 1876 it was 5,427,827 tons; in 1892, 
8,416,151 tons; in 1894, 10,082,301 tons; 


in 1895, 10,397,493 tons. From the an 


| nual and quite regular increase, it is rea 


| 


sonable to estimate that this year there 
will be about 10,800,000 tons, and in 
1899, when the bridge will no doubt be in 
operation, about 11,720,000 tons. 


however, is in the railroad commerce, The number of freight cars moved in 
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MAP OF NEW ORLEANS AND 

In 1892-98 (being the latest date of 
which there is detailed information) the 
total number of steam vessels was 1216, 
and the total number of sailing vessels 
wus 142, with 3,333,658 registered tons, 
showing a remarkable change, the small 
sailing vessel of the past seeking other 
of the with 
entrance channels, and the steam vessels 


of larger tonnage taking its place. 


ports world less favorable 


Still more important is the change in 
In 1876 41.9 per cent. of the 
vessels entering New Orleans were under 
1000 tons: 50.6 per cent. between 1000 
and 2000, and only 7.5 per cent. over 
2000. In 1892 20.4 per cent. were under 
1000; 42.8 per cent. between 1000 and 
2000, and 33.3 per cent. over 2000 tons. 
The latter class had increased from 71,- 
O50 to 552.126 tons, or nearly eightfold. 


sizeof vessels. 
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CONNECTIONS. 


RAILROAD 


LINE 


The trunk lines increased in New Or- 
leans from two to six, with two local 
In 1876 the tons of freight for- 
warded and received by rail was 731,514, 
in 1892 3,980,996, and the respective val- 
ues were $99,741,708 and $245,492,900. 
In 1894 the railroads handled 4,014,072 
an increase of 450 per cent. since 
This development would be much 
satisfactory were it possible to re- 
port an increase of river tonnage. The 
reverse has happened. In 1876 the 
freight tons arriving and departing by 
river were 3,313,014; in 1892, 1,934,925. 
The respective values were $173,826,434, 
and $72,760,956, showing a decrease of 
4114 per cent. in tonnage and 59 per cent. 
in value. This is attributable to two 


lines. 


tons, 
1876. 
more 





First, the building of railroads ' 
practically parallel with the river, and 


causes: 






and out of New Orleans on the various 
railroads has also been carefully ascer- 
tained since 1880, when the railroad de- 
velopment began to increase with rapid 
strides, due to the opening of the mouth 
of the river to large ships. In 1880 the 
total number of cars moved was 151,332; 
in 1892-93 there 517,555 cars 
moved, an increase of 222 per cent. in 
twelve years, showing an annual average 
increase of 24,186 cars, making, by usin 
this annual ratio of increase, about 575.- 
000 cars in 1899. 

From a thorough detailed examinatio. 
by which the cars moved in 1889 were 
traced, over 30,000 handled in that yest 
were loaded with interstate traffic, wit! 
which the port of New Orleans was not 
at all concerned. It would be safe to 


were 


estimate that there are at present at least 
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“000 cars that are routed through New |; without interfering with the through | of the city government, made a report | stacles to the easy movement of the rail- 
upon a combined project of a connecting | road trattic have greatly multiplied, mak- 

















(irleans and covtain no local freight. traffic or without the railroads interfer- | 
A brief statement of the peculiar con-| ing with each other in the switching of | belt railroad, a union depot and a bridge | ing a chronic condition of congestion, 
litious Which the remarkable railroad de- | freight cars that are now ferried across | over the Mississippi river, and at that | greatly increasing the delays, the incon 
velopment above related has created is| the river by the Southern Pacific and | time presented the necessity as it then | venience and the cost of the business. 
cessury in order to show the necessity | Texas & Pacific from the West to the | existed for the carrying out of the proj- | Not only the local freight to and from the 
« bridge and a belt railroad connect-| East and thrown upon the congested | ect. It will be seen from the commercial | West, but the very large and steadily- 





of the city to handle not only this great In the spring of 1889 the writer, after | terminal business must have greatly in- | dled now under great disadvantage on 


« with the various railroads in the rear | levee at New Orleans. statements above made that the railroad | increasing through traffic must be han 
a six months’ examination at the request | creased since that time, and that the ob- | 


through trathe, but also the local traffic and along a restricted system of ratlroad 
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tracks laid along the river front and be- 
tween it and the business part of the city. 
When this railroad business is most act- 
ive, then the steamboat, steamship, barge 
nnd raft and other river business is also 
most active, and then there is multiplied 
the movement of drays and other vehi- 
cles moving cotton, sugar and other prod- 
ucts of the country between the city levee 
in front and the warehouses, manufac 
tories and business houses in the rear of 


the railroad tracks. Thereisalsoan almost 


coustaunut movement of pedestrians UCTOSS | 


at the same level. 
Louisville « 
Texas & 


tracks and streets are 

The Pacific, 
Nashville, Ilinois Central and 
Pacitie 
ways congested terminals along the river 
there 


Southern 


have restricted and almost al- 


front, but must necessarily make 


the interchange of through cars that have 


no business whatever to go over these 


crowded tracks, and through and across 


the streets of the city. 
that Ili 


rewds on the 


It is estimated between the 


nois Central lines and the 
opposite side of the river there are now 
interchanged over 150 loaded cars 


Were a 


location 


duily 
freight. 
the 


of through 


operation now at we have 


selected the distance saved 


ness would be about eighteen and one- 


half miles, 
The 


Iinois Central Railroad has 


bridge in | 


to this busi- | 


solved one of the features of the problem | 


by building a convenient and adequate 
station suitable for a union depot and very 
aecessible to the bridge approach when 


that work is completed and the connec 


tions established. The New Orleans & 
Western Railroad has within the last 
year built a belt railroad in the rear of 


the city, connecting with the Illinois Cen 


tral tracks above the eity and extending 


to a point below the city, where a very 


extensive terminal has been established 


This company is connecting 


the 


at the river. 
riilroads it 
build a 
the 


The Illinois Cen- 


its tracks with virious 


und it also proposes to 


CTOSSOS, 


passenger station near Canal street, 
main street of the city. 
tral Railroad is also adding to the river 
building one at the foot of 


All of 


tional as well as former railroad and ter 


terminals by 


Louisinna avenue, these addi 


minal facilities will be better under 
stood by an examination of the outline 
map Which accompanies this paper. We 


see from the above that as far as passen 


necommodiation is concerned, and a 


ger 


connection with the bridge as well, two 
features of the problem have now been 
It only remains to build a bridge 


New 


ports of 


solved, 
to make the port of Orleans one of 


the most convenient the coun 


try, or of the world for that matter. 
The Southern Pacitie Railroad and the 
Texas & Dacitie 


their freight in cars from the west to the 


Railrond now transfer 


east bank of the river by 


as has already been stated. In order to 
partiaily and temporarily relieve the con- 
gestion of traflie upon the city levee, and 
for the 


to provide an easier connection 


teadily increased. In ISSS there were 
transferred 102,472 loaded cars; in lS02 


152,508 loaded cars, an average annual 
12,000 loaded ears. It 
1809 about 250,000 


londed cars and 100,000 empty 


increase of over 


is estimated that in 
ears will 
cross the bridge. 
As bearing upon the general question 
of the necessity of a bridge, it may be 
that 
the 


bridges 


St. 


stuted there are now two 


over lower Mississippi, one at 
If ade- 


quate relief is not given soon to the con- 


Louis and the other at Memphis. 


the tracks at the principal streets, and all | ditions above described at New Orleans 


it is very probable that business nat- 
urnily moving between the East aud the 
West on Southern lines will be diverted 


Louis 


other hit 


routes, 


to the Memphis and St. 


since commerce always, nes 


being equal, moves on the line of least re 
l 
has 


sistance. In fact, transfer business 


often to be refused now at New Orleans, 


| sults from these examinations, 


ind it is diverted to Memphis and St. 
Louis. Between Memphis and New Or 
lewns, a distance of over 720 miles by 
river, there is no crossing of railroads 


except by transfer boats, and yet con 


verging upon the two banks of the river 
it New Orleans there is a great system of 
13,500 


miles in extent, 


the 


riilrouds, over 


reaching to Louisville, great’ lakes 


nod the Pacifie coast. 


The project for a bridge had its incep- | 


tion in the year IS8SS. After several 


ire erected massive steel towers, formed 


of four posts firmly braced together. 
There are many important and inter- 


esting connected with the 


questions 
placing of foundations, that must firmly 


und permanently support such an 


im- | 


inense structure, which will weigh about | 


the 
The question be- 


23,000,000 pounds, in addition to 


weight of the piers. 
comes all the more interesting when it is 


nown that nowhere in the alluvial basin 
of the Mississiopi does there exist any 
hed-rock within a reasonable distance be- 


low 


the surface of the water, and still 
nother very interesting question arises 
how best to place foundations in water 


ubout 100 feet deep at low water, with a 


runge between high and low water of 
about nineteen feet. Careful examina- 


tions have been made at the site of the 
bridge to determine the character of the 
the bed; fortu- 


were very satisfactory re- 


material beneath river 


nately, there 
From a 
low water 


fifty feet below 


there is found a clean, fine sand, and as 


point about 


the depth increases the sand becomes 
sharper and coarser, and nothing but 


sind is found; no clay in strata or pock- 
ets, Tl 


“in 


i¢ eXamination extended to about 


feet below low water. It is gener- 


ally known that bed-rock is scarcely more 


unyielding than clean, sharp sand, or 


} even quick sand, if the sand is confined 


years of attempts to obtain the legislation | 


Congress, a charter wus 


from 


the general terms of which were that it 


cranted, 


should be located above the city of New 
Orleans, and within five miles of it; that 
the main channel span should be 1000 | 
feet long in the clear at low water, and 


the height in the clear eighty-five feet 


water, Careful in 


the 


high 
find 


a bridge resulted in a 


nhove extreme 


vestigations to most suitable 


place lor location 


between four and five miles above the 


city limits. The plans, based on the re 
quirements of the charter, were presented 


War 


proved by him. The location of the bridge 


to the Secretary of and were ap- 
is shown upon the outline map; also its 
iporoaches and its connections with the 
four railroads, two upon each side of tl 
The 


structure is shown in 


river. general character of the 


the bird's-eye view 
rcompanying this description and in the 
main bridge. It was 


elevation of the 


necessary to adopt the cantilever plan, as 


n independent span 1000 feet long was 
hot considered practicable, ut least, de 


sirable, and as the ground is so low and 


no reck exists in the entire country for 


tnehorage, a suspension bridge was not 


practicable. The surface of the ground 


is nbout 100 feet below the grade of the 


and several feet below 


bridge 


of the water at high river. It is 


) served against overtlow by levees on each 


transfer boats, | 


through commerce between'the two roads | 


upon the west side and the two lines of 


the Illinois Central upon the east side, a 
hoat was not long ago arranged 


four 


transfer 


for with connecting tracks about 


miles above the city, not far from the lo 
eation of the bridge. 
As preliminary to a description of the 


proposed bridge, it may be of interest to 


state briefly the amount of freight and 
passenger business now crossing the 


river. 


| 


The passenger business has steadily in- | 


erensed for several years. 


In 18) there 


was 200,312 passengers transferred, and | 


in 1892 227.586. With the same ratio of 
increase there may be expected in 1899, 
on the completion of the bridge, about 
800,000. The freight business has also 


side. The river at the location is about 
2100 feet wide, a little less than half a 
nile. The entire length of the bridge and 


its approaches between the connecting 


the 
about six and one-half miles. 


each side is 
The length 


of the steel structure is a little over two 


wints of railroads on 


miles, making it the longest in the world. 

The channel span will be 1070 feet be- 
tween centres of piers, or 1044 feet in the 
clear at low water. It will be formed of 
two cantilever arms, each reaching out 
270 feet from the piers and supporting a 
530 feet the 


whien act as anchorages of 


shore 


the 


central span long; 


SpRUnS 


prevented from 
The 


therefore, confined to simply securing a 


absolutely: that is, 


spreading laterally. problem _ is, 


foundation in this clean, sharp sand at 
such a depth 
beyond all 


as to place the foundations 


possibility of scour, and to 


| make them of such size that the increased 


the surface | 


pre- | 


pressure upon the sand under the foun 
dations, due to the superimposed weight, 
le excessive, 


hundre d 


water hus been fixed upon as the base 


will not 


(ne and seventy feet below 


low 
of the foundations of the two main piers. 
The increase in pressure caused by the 
structure, or what is called the “fatigue 


weight,” will not exeeed T0OO pounds per 


square foot, and it will be necessary to 


make the area of base of these two river 


piers about GOOO square feet. 

Caissons built of yellow-pine timber, 
firmly braced together, will support the 
masonry pier, The size of this caisson 
will be about 126 feet long and sixty feet 
wide and will be 140 feet high. The 
caissons Will be designed so that either 


one of two methods may be employed to 
sink them to their resting place, either Ly 
pumoing out the sandy material of the 


bed by hydraulic process, or by dredging 


it by the dredging process through wells 
built in the caisson and also in the 
muisonry above the eaisson. It is ex- 


pected, however, that unless obstacles in 
the way of drift logs or wrecks of boats 
are encountered, the hydraulic process 
will be suecessful. The caissons will be 
fitted with a large number of pipes lead- 
ing from the bottom to the too, and the 


| sand will be pumped up very much as it 


cantilever arms are about G00 feet long; | 


they are of such length and width that 
there will never be under any position of 
trainload any uplift at their shore ends. 


The outline of the top chord of the main | 


bridge has been designed in graceful 
curves, rising from a height of eighty feet 
ubove the track at the centre of the main 
span and ends of the shore spans to 160 


feet above the river piers. On these piers 


| 
feet by fifty-four under the coping. 


is in the ordinary process of sinking ar- 
materials. 
The details for providing for both proc- 


tesian wells through such 
esses are fully worked out, and it may be 
stated here that detail plans have been 
made, even to making bills of timber and 
iron for the entire structure of the foun- 
The 


masonry piers resting on the caissons be- 


dations, as well as of the masonry. 


gin thirty feet below low water and rise 
ninety-six feet above this level. The ma- 
sonry of these river piers will be twenty 
They 
will be rectangular in shape from the top 
to within a foot of the high-water line, 
from which elevation to the timber work 
there will be a cut-water, or starling, on 
both up-stream 
The shore piers will be sunken either by 
the hydranlie process above described or 


and down-stream ends. 








hy the plenum-pneumatic process, so well 
known to bridge engineers. Thetwoshore 
piers, as they carry but little weight, will 
be much swaller thaa themain piers; they 
will be ten feet by fifty feet under the 
The face stone of the piers will 
be of granite, the backing of 


coping. 
concrete; 
the open wells of the main pier will be 
faced with brick. 


any 


It is intended, in order 


to avoid scour around the founda- 


tions of the river piers, to place about 


them on the bed of the river a willow 


mattress, extending 100 feet out from 


the foundations on each side, 100 feet 
down stream and 160 feet up stream; 
it will be heavily rip-rapped, and all 


scour will thus be prevented over this 
large area. The banks in the neighbor- 
hood of the bridge will also be protected 
from any scour which might cause a 
change in the present channel and shore 
line. 

It will at once be seen that a bridge, the 
track of which is placed 110 feet above 
low water, will, with such low-lying 
lands, require very long approaches, if 
the grade to reach the birdge is a reason 
able one. This grade will not be over 1% 
per cent.; that is, about eighty feet to the 
mile. It is unnecessary in this general de- 
scription to go into the detail of the ap 
yroaches. The spans, ordinary deck truss 
spans of about 120 feet in length, and 
about 2500 feet of 


are supported on 


lineal plate girder 


spans, steel towers, 
these towers resting on brick or concrete 
piers, 

Nearly two years have been employed 
the 


mense structure, which is, in its propor- 


in working out details of this im 
tions, far beyond any that has ever been 
built in the United States in the way of 
cantilever structures, and in some of its 
important features is entirely novel, es 
pecially in regard to the depth of water 
und the underlying material for the foun 


With the 


important 


dations. exception of com 


pleting some details of the 


greut cantilever structure, the entire work 
from the earth approaches on either end 
is rendy for the 
will be of 
quantities of materials in the work: 


construction work. 


interest to give some of th: 

The timber for the foundations amounts 
to over 10,000,000 feet, board measure 

There will be over 2,500,000 pounds of 
iron in the foundations and connected 
with the track. 

About 55,000 cubie yards of concrete. 

Nearly 12,000 cubie yards of ashlar cut 
masonry. 

About 8000 cubie yards of brick or con 
erete masonry in the approach piers. 

200,000 lineal feet of piling. 

And about 44,000,000 pounds of steel. 

Although proposals have been made fot 
this structure, and quite full estimates of 
the cost of all its parts, including the con 
the 


thing to prepare the structure for actual 


nections with railroads and every- 
operation, yet there are so many variabk 
that it 


would not be proper nor of any value to 


conditions relating to the cost 


the reader to give at present an estimate 
of the cost. 

It is just to such important structures, 
dealing with many unknown and unex- 
pected conditions, to wait for the 
struction to be actually in hand, and gen- 
erally better to wait until the conclusion 


con- 


of the work, before the engineer states 
the actual cost, except to those immedi- 
ately engaged in providing the means for 
the work. 

An examination of the outline map will 
show that all interstate traffic between 
the Southern Pacific and Texas & Pacific 
on the west side of the river and the two 
Illinois Central lines on the east side will 
have, as already stated, over eighteen 
miles less distance to traverse than by 
the present transfer at the city levee. 
This distance of eighteen miles does not 
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any means convey an idea of the 
length of time required at present to over- 
come the obstacles that have been de- 
<eribed in this article. 
Lith the Louisville & Nashville and the 
Queen & Crescent will be made on much 

isier lines than now by means of the belt 

cently built in the rear of the city. On 
his belt will naturally grow up manufac- 
tories and industrial works of many kinds. 

The 
new terminal of the Illinois Central 


Transfers also 


close connection of the bridge with 
} t 
being built above Louisiana avenue, and 
vith the great terminal now nearly com- 
wleted at Port Chalmette, below the city, 
vill lend to their rapid development. This 
development will naturally lead to a dimi- 
nition of dues at the city 
wharves, Which have always been an ob- 


wharfage 


stucle to the business of the port of New 
Orleans. 
The bridge is not in any sense a specu- 
tive project, as it might have been if 
and 


built private 


lized to compete with present methods 


by some company, 


io obtain business. The reverse is the 
<«. The main factor in the entire 
transfer business at New Orleans, both 


| through and local traffic, is the South- 
ern Pacific, and it is this company which 
ix to undertake the building of the bridge 
for the general use of all the lines on the 
east side of the river, with which it and 
the Texas & Pacific interchange traffic. 
As soon, therefore, as the bridge and its 
connections are completed, the traflie will 
he immediately turned upon this new line, 
both passenger and freight. 

!t is safe to predict a prosperous future 
wv the Crescent City. Let us look for- 
ward, say, four years, or to the year 1900. 
by that time new factors of growth and 
prosperity will have been called into ex- 
istence. The belt railroad above referred 
to will have been placed in good working 
condition and have a large tratlic; indus- 
tries will have been placed along its entire 
length; its great terminal will have been 
perfected in all of its appointments and 
facilities; the all 
oads, both from the East and from the 


passenger trains of 


West, will be running into an adequate 


inion station; interstate traffic will 
wove easily between connecting lines; 


the levee of the city will be freed from it; 
the drainage of the city, now projected, 
Will have been completed; the great sew- 
erage project will have also been exe- 
ented; all street-car lines will be electric; 
the streets will have been properly paved; 
10,000-ton freight carriers will probably 
by that time, or soon after, be using the 
and outlet 


Southwest Pass, for which Captain Eads 


new greater projected at 
contended so long and vigorously in Con- 
cress, 

The immense business of the country 
haturally seeking tidewater at New Or- 
leans will be fully accommodated, and 
the port of New Orleans will thereafter 
be a successful competitor with any and 
all Atlantic ports. Some adequate inter- 
oceanic outlet to the Pacific will by that 
time have been completed, or well under 
Way, at least, at Tehuantepec, Nicaragua 
or Panama. President Diaz will, at any 
event, have completed his great project 
of establishing at the Mexican isthmus, 
only 800 miles from the Mississippi jet- 
ties, a well-appointed interoceanic rail- 
road, with deep and commodious harbors; 
no doubt lines of steamships from New 
Orleans will then be running back and 
forth in close connection with this new 
route, 

With all of these important municipal 
ind commercial projects, general and 
local, realized, New Orleans will take 
rank with the largest and best commer- 
cial cities of the world. 
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Some of the New Conditions at New Orleans. 


ty Thomas C. Herndon, Manager of the New Orleans Clearing-House Association 


It had been my original purpose to con- 
fine my contribution to this exhaustive 
presentation of the new eonditions at 
New Orleans to a few observations on the 
ability of the existing financial institu- 
tions of this city to adequately accommo- 
date a large expansion of business, and 
relating to the stability, 


a few facts 


strength, eredit and public spirit of the 


banks belonging to the New Orleans 
Clearing-House Association, emphasiz- 


ing their readiness to encourage new en- 


terprises in every legitimate way. 


Sut after maturer consideration, and 
after reading some advance proofs of 


special articles by eminent experts, point- 
ing out conditions which give assurance 
of a new era of progress and prosperity 


aut this great railroad centre and mari- 


time city, I am persuaded that I may 
be- 


of 


avail myself of this opportunity by 
considerate attention 


to 


speaking the 


outside financial men what these 
writers have to say, adding some opinions 
arrived at after a lifetime spent in this 
city, to better advantage to my fellow- 
citizens and with better ultimate results 
to the bankers ef New Orleans, than if 
I should confine myself to merely com- 
plimentary remarks, however well 
founded, concerning our own financial in- 
stitutions. 

Accordingly, through the medium of 
this New Orleans issue of a reliable and 
influential journal, a copy of which I hope 
will be placed in every banking-house in 
this country for present instruction and 
future reference, I would like to lay be- 
fore the advisers of investors, the custo- 
dians of capital, a statement of those gen- 
eral conditions which go to make oppor- 
tunities for desirable investments and 


openings for well-directed enterprises. In 


so doing | shall endeavor not to depart 


from that conservatism which essentially 
belongs to organizations of such a char- 
neter as the one with which I am identi- 
fied, it being my purpose simply to call at- 
tention to conditions which, when thor- 
oughly understood, will, as I believe, ap- 
peal to the serious consideration of, and 
by, those who are 


elicit investigation 


| charged with the duty of making and ad- 





vising which promise the 
most profitable returns compatible with 
the greatest degree of safety. As the 
representative of the members of the 
New Orleans Clearing-House Associa- 
tion, and as a citizen interested in the 
public welfare, I am emboldened to ask 
the attention of outside bankers to the 
resources and new conditions to be found 
at New Orleans, if on no other ground by 
reason of my hearty endorsement of the 
sentiment which finds expression in the 
motto of this journal, “The development 
of the South means the enrichment of the 


investments 


nation.” ' 
The present outlook, as compared with 
that following the civil war, is indicated 


| by the following sentence which I find in 


the article in this issue by Mr. Worthing- 
ton C. Ford, chief of the bureau of sta- 
tistics. “The commercial growth of New 
Orleans,” says Mr. Ford, “was checked 
and even threatened with ruin, and it is 
only at the present time, when the old 
order of pre-eminence promises to return 
in even greater splendor and importance, 
that the significance of the economical 
revolution can be appreciated.” 


I ask the attention of bankers and in- | two or three years than occurred during | 





vestors to a forecast of the New Orleans 
for 1900 made by Mr. E. L. Corthell, the 
great engineer, who concludes an 
haustive 
our railway facilities with these words: 


fu- 


article on the development 


“It is safe to predict a prosperous 


ture for the Crescent City. Let us look 


forward, say, four years, or to the year 


1900, By that time new factors of 
growth and prosperity will have been 
called into existence. The belt railroad 


above referred to will have been placed 


in good working condition and have a 
large tratlic; industries will have been 


placed along its entire length; its great 
terminal will have been perfected in all 
its appointments and facilities; the pas 
senger trains of all roads, both from the 
Kast and from the West, will be running 
adequate union station; inter- 


into an 


state tratlic will move easily between 
connecting lines; the levee of the city will 
be freed from it; the drainage of the city, 
now projected, will have been completed; 
the great sewerage project will have also 
been executed: all street-car lines will be 
electric; the streets will have been prop- 
erly paved; 10,000-ton freight carriers will 
probably by that time, or soon after, be 
using the new and greater outlet projected 
at 


Eads contended so long and vigorously in 


Southwest Pass, for which Captain 
Congress. 

“The immense business of the country 
New Or- 


leans will be fully accommodated, and the 


naturally seeking tidewater at 
port of New Orleans will thereafter be a 
successful competitor with any and all 
Atlantic 
oceanic outlet to the Pacific will by that 


ports. Some adequate inter- 
time have been completed, or well under 
way, at least, at Tehuantepee, Nicaragua 
or Panama. President Diaz will, at any 


event, have completed his great) project 


of establishing at the Mexican isthmus, 
only SOO miles from the jetties, a well- 
appointed interoceanic railroad, with 


deep and commodious harbors; no doubt 
New 


and 


Orleans 
forth 


from 
back 

close connection with this new route. 
“With all of these important municipal 


lines of steamships 


will then be running in 


and commercial projects, general and 
local, realized, New Orleans will take 


rank with the largest and best commer- 
cial cities of the world.” 
And I especially desire to ask the atten- 


to this of Dr. 
whose reliability as a sanitary expert is 


country utterance 
recognized all over the world: 

“New Orleans,” says Dr. Holt, “is not 
only beyond peril from this scourge (yel- 
low fever), but is as healthy as any great 
seaport in the world; and when the new 
conditions in municipal government and 
our improved commercial facilities are 
adequately advertised, it is conservative 
to predict that a new era of progress and 
prosperity will begin and continue until 
New Orleans shall become at least the 
third or fourth city in the Union.” 

When it is realized that 
were only two trunk lines of rail entering 
New Orleans, and that there are now six, 


in 


which, as a great railway expert declares, 


constitute an aggregated system more 
comprehensive and far-reaching than that 
possessed by any Eastern city; when it is 
realized that the freight 


here by the railroads has increased from 


in tons handled 


731,514 in 1876 to 4,014,072 in 18M (an 
increase in eighteen years of 450 per 


cent.); when it is realized that recently 
inaugurated improvements give promise 
of a greater expansion during the next 


Gz | 


of | through the Mississippi valley from the 














IST! there | 
}; secure, 


tion of the bankers and investors of the | *¢! Mutte realize 


Holt, | 


| 
| the last twenty, as is foreshadowed by 


. 
Open Letter to Bankers and Investors Concerning 


recent increases in grain shipments, which 
have made New Orleans a close second to 
New York; when it is realized that such a 
man as Stuyvesant Fish 15 actually about 
to go as a commercial tourist to the great 
trade centres of Europe to present the 
udvantages of New Orleans as a port for 
the distribution of foreign products 
Gulf to the lakes, and this, too, after hay- 
ing caused the investment of millions by 
his company here in improvements for the 
facilitation of commerce, and when it is 
realized that with no organized encour- 
and 


agement no systematic advertising 


the manufactures of New Orleans have 
increased more rapidly than at any other 
Southern city, today exceeding, in propor 
tion to population, those of Atlanta, which 
has been held up to the world as the in 
dustrial capital of the South, New Or 
leans having, as disclosed by the last cen 
sus, 1961 different establishments, against 
Atlanta’s 410, and in the value of annual 
product $48,000,000, as against $13,000,- 
QOO at Atlanta; 
facts about New Orleans are realized by 


when these and other 
capitalists and men of enterprise, it is in- 
evitable that the expansion here will ful 
fill the predictions of Captain Eads made 
S74 of Mr. Corthell 
whose the mantle 


seems to have fallen. 


today, on 


ads 


in and 


shoulders of 

It is volume that counts in the business 
of a city, and none can better appreciate 
the effect 
when the constituent 


of enormous aggregates, even 
items are insiguifi 
It behooves the 


lo 


cent, than financial men, 
business men of every ambitious city 
lend 


general expansion and to weleome aud 


every energy in the direction of a 
appreciate every ally in this behalf. 
Consider for a moment the broad-gaged 
spirit of co-operation in the expansion of 
in 
Kail 


roud Co., and calculate its beneficent effects 


being manifested sO 


the 


our trade now 


many ways by Illinois Central 


on all classes and conditions among us. 


The very fact that such a powerful and 
far-reaching corporation is concentrating 


its activities and expending its millions 


here is in itself enough to arouse public 


interest in our resources all over the 
world, and nowhere more effectually than 
in finaneial circles. Indeed, the enter 


prise of this company in the expansion of 


our commerce during the last twelve 


inonths, and in the magnitude of its im 
provements of construc 


tion, is being commented on by the press 


now in course 
of the country to an extent that is worth 
a great deal more than our own people 
a voluntary advertise 
ment of New Orleans, the effect of which 
will be to make the public want to know 
more about what this city has to offer to 
investors, manufacturers and wide-awake 
men in every line. 

Moreover, the fact that the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co. the of this 
marticular publication in the interest: of 


is backer 
New Orleans, which its general manager 
has pronounced the most attractive and 
comprehensive that he has ever known to 
this 
Orleans a 


be devoted to any one city or locality 
fact New 


degree of consideration which it has cost 


very will draw to 
other cities many thousands of dollars to 
And, apropos of this, I will em 
phasize the excellent article appearing on 
another page inspired by the management 
of this great railroad—an article which is 
devoted almost entirely to the combina 
tion of advantages to be found at. this 
city. 

In this edition will also be found many 
admirably-written and business-like arti 
covering the here from 
every point of view, in one of which Cap- 
tain Kerkam, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, shows, by comparative 
statistics, climatie conditions which ap- 


cles, situation 
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- 
peal alike to manufacturers and pleasure 
seekers, his final conclusion being that 
“New Orleans is the real and only winter 
resort in the United States.” 

“The future of no section is so fraught 
with promise as that of the South;” se 


suys the New York Financier, and most 


of the financial journals Kast concur in 


this coneulsion, As the South generally 
«le velopes, so the business of New Orleuus, 
its netural metropolis, must expand, and 
in the next decade it will not be sur rising 
to witness in the South the repetition of 


the rapid growth and prosperity which 


marked the progress of the great North- | 


west during the last quarter of the cen- 


And now that the Southern empire 
is thrown open to the world, inviting en- 


tury. 


terprise, developing new industries, nearer 
the field of supply, we may with cautious 
conservatism anticipate prosperity larger 
than that enjoyed by the West during the 
recent past, which has never been par 
alleled in history. 

The laws of trade are the laws of na- 
ture, and that all articles of human con- 
sumption and use will be fostered where 
they can be made cheapest is as true as 
In the 


South there are possibilities of « sonomy 


that “water will seek its level.” 


in production and transportation that ex- 
ist in no other part of the Union, and the 
South is bound to wield the sceptre of in- 
dustrial supremacy. 

There is a widespread and, no doubt, 
entirely correct impression in the public 
mind, that the future of a city depends 
on its people as much as upon its natural 
advantages. I will therefore digress for 
a moment to answer the following nat- 
ural questions, viz: Has New Orleans 
the enpital, and have her business men 
the enterprise, to make the most of her 
advantages? Are her banks and mer- 
chants alive to the changed conditions 
and in touch with the needs of the hour? 
I unhesitatingly answer, “Yes;” for while 
discriminating between what is good, 
sound and meritorious, and what is spec- 
ulative and irreliable, the bankers and 
merchants of the Crescent City are the 
peers of the most progressive men of the 
world—men of experience and ability of 
the highest order, and faithful to prinei- 
ple. Moreover, there is not a more sub- 
stantial or conservative business commu- 
nity to be found in America, nor one 


where commercial honor is more preva- 


lent. The banking system is remarkably | 


sound, and in every way possible our banks 
promote the upbuilding of the commerce 
of the South. Though our banking capi- 
tul may strike outsiders as limited, there 
being but fourteen banks in the city, and 
forty throughout the State, with capital 
und surplus of $12,000,000, of which 
$8,500,000 is the total of the city, yet so 
potent is credit in the augmentation of 
capital that during the season of crop 
movement our banks aid in moving the 
immense crops of cotton, sugar, rice, etc., 
and handle and negotiate in domestic and 
foreign exchange the enormous aggregate 
of $220,000,000, 
that the management of the banks of this 


It goes without saying 


city will compare favorably with that of | 


nny of the large cities of the United 
States. It is wise, prudent and pro 
gressive, 

The commercial banks are associated 
together in the New Orleans Clearing- 
house, organized in 1872, and have al- 
ways followed closely the conduct of the 
associated banks of the city of New York 
through their clearing-house, and in times 
of financial trouble and panic, our banks 
have always stood together under the 
clearing-house system. In the various 
panies of 1873, 1879, 1884 and 1893 the 
wonderful power and strength of this 
union in the clearing-house was demon- 
strated while the financial storm was 


| promotion of the 


© 
raging and paralyzing both trade and in- 
dustry in almost every State and city. 
During this time of trial to the strongest 
institutions, the conservative manage- 
ment of our New Orleans banks tided the 
community over the fearful crisis without 
a single disaster. 

The stability of our banks, and of the 
community, then so abundantly demon- 
strated, was commented upon in all 
moneyed cireles, and very generally by 
the press of the United States, and was 
recognized us being due to the fact that 
they are established upon a safe basis 
and are honestly conducted upon conser- 
vitive lines, acting as agencies for the 


people's prosperity. 


| Here was offered xn example of how the 


| prosperity of the banks is the prosperity 


how the safety of the business community 
rests upon the solvency of the banks, and 
how by the union of capital and credit 
widespread disaster may be averted. 

The history of the progress of the city 
since 1893 tells the story of her future 
possibility, and gives assurance that she 
is and intends to be second only to New 


York, and perhaps in time may far exceed 


well as rival in her industries. 

Notwithstanding the municipal mis- 
management in the past, so wretched and 
corrupt, the reform victory which has just 
been accomplished in the late municipal 
clection—one searcely less important than 
the overthrow of Tammany in New York 
in 1804 


ture good government. 


is a guaranty of continuous fu- 


The commerce of New Orleans stands for 


The new shipping facilities at this natural 
Western 
promise of substantial relief to the West- 


gateway for products gives 
ern farmers by providing a cheaper route 
and thereby diminishing the tax on their 
grain and food products, a tax which has 
been so oppressive by reason of long, ex- 
board, Commercial men are unanimous 
in the conclusion that the products alike 
of farm and factory must be marketed 


turer the highest possible price, and that 
exports and imports for and from the 
West and South shall be delivered at 
minimum cost. 

In connection with this idea the reader 
is referred to some interesting tables of 


comparative distances prepared by the 


Illinois Central Railroad, who shows that 
it is inevitable that the South and West 
must take advantage of their geographi- 
cal position and recognize the fact that 
their natural ally is New Orleans. 

Not only has there been a revolutionary 
increase in our exportations of grain, but 





|} trade with South and Central America is 


pen the increase, and other countries are 


looking to America as the greatest mannu- 
facturing nation and are turning their 
trade to us. 

The geographical position of New Or- 
| leans, in relation to the Oriental trade by 
way of San Francisco at present, and 
later on via the Nicaragua canal, consti 
tutes an interesting commercial prospect 
for the trade between this country and 
Japan and Australia, which now amounts 


to millions of dollars and is destined to 
expand. 
Finally, “with a commerce draining the 


greatest river basin in the world, with 


enormous facilities for the concentration 
of the agricultural products of the South 
and West, with coal, iron and timber at 
our very doors, ready either for manufac- | 
| ture or export, with health assured, with 
| good municipal government guaranteed, 


of every other business interest, and of | 
| its adoption, Dr. Joseph Holt won a 


| the position that there no longer remains 


| mercial growth of this city on the score 


that metropolis in the export trade, as | 
obey natural laws. 


It is not the South alone which is inter- | 


ested in the development of New Orleans. | 
| improved commercial facilities are ade- 


almost as much to the West as the South. | 


pensive and unnatural routes to the sea- | 


so as to give both producer and manufac- | 


| the year 1718. the health record of New 

Orleans has been the one historic theme, 
predominant over every other subject re- 
| lating to the life and development of this 


author of the article in this issue on the | 


it is undeniable that New Orleans stands 
unrivaled by any other seaport in Am- 
erica or Europe in the opportunities which 
nature has given for its development and 


advancement.” <A cordial welcome anid 
a helping hand will be given to all who 
may come among us to participate in 
those opportunities. 


THE HYGIENIC CONDITIONS OF NEW ORLEANS, 


By Dr. Joseph Holt. 


There is nothing that has accomplished 
as much for New Orleans as the inven- | 
tion and application of the system known 
as ‘maritime sanitation,” the effect of 
which has been to keep the port open all 
the year round, and at the same time to 
effectually prevent the introduction of 
As the 


discoverer of this system and the man 


pestilence from infected points. 
who overcame all obstacles in the way of 


world-wide reputation and the everlast- 
ing gratitude of the people of New Or- 
leans and of the South generally. 

In the paper which Dr. Holt has pre- 
pared for this special edition he has taken 


uny obstacle to the industrial and com- 
of health, provided, of course, its people 


Yellow fever and the dread of it kept 
New Orleans from growing more rapidly 
than Chicago, and when it comes to be 
known, as he has endeavored to show, 
that under maritime sanitation New Or- 
leans is not only beyond peril from this 
scourge, but as healthy, all things con- 
sidered, as any great seaport in the 
world, and when, moreover, the new con- 
ditions in municipal government and the 


quately advertised, it is conservative to 
predict that a new era of progress and 
prosperity will begin and continue until 
this shall become at least the third or 
fourth city in the Union. 

We are justified ‘in saying that this 





paper prepared by Dr. Holt presents the 


facts as they have never been presented | 
before—facts which will prove a revela- 
tion to thousands of even the most intel- | 
ligent readers, Editor Manufacturers’ 


Record. 


From the beginning of its settlement in 


city. In times past, and indeed, present, 
no question has so intently engaged the 
public inquiry, at home and abroad, as 
that of the hygieaic status of New Or- 
leans; so much so, that throughout the 
civilized world the name of our city is al- 
most invariably coupled with some re- 
mark or a discussion appertaining to its 
health. 
and the bureaus of health abound in aceu- 


The annals of medical literature 


rate information on the subject. 
Topographically situated in the valley 


of the Mississippi, New Orleans, never- 





theless, is as a light on a hill, seen and 
known from afar. 


We may safely assume that her sani- 


tary record is as widely and as truthfully 
known as that of New York or London. | 
It is worse than useless, therefore, to 
deal with this health question except | 
with that sincerity and frankness of 
statement which can be sustained by the 
combined testimony of facts arranged in | 


| accumulated statistics, by a personal and | 


the common observation, corroborated by 
the agreement of local medical opinion. 
To be of use and to fill the measure of 
requirement for the purpose intended, 
this paper, according to the ability of the 
writer, must be a strictly scientific expo- 


sition of the hygienic history, the present | 
| sanitary condition and reasonable expec- | must be made with others of a like kind, 


farms apprehension and 


tation concerning the health of New 
Orleans. 

In addition to pestilence in times past, 
we have had two pestilential enemies to 
our Commonwealth, about equally mis 
chievous—the slanderer, who grossly ex 
auggerates our infirmities, and the silly, 
pseudo-patriot, with his blatant brag, 
“the healthiest city in the United States!” 
The one has borne false witness against 
his neighbor, the other against his own, 
and both should be reprobated. 

Apart from its moral aspect, and con- 
sidered as a matter of business sagacity, 
the middle ground of truth between these 
extremes of falsity is the only safe one 
to occupy. My observations on the Pa 
cific coast and elsewhere have convinced 
me that it is a short-sighted and danger- 
ous policy to invite investment and im- 
migration through advertising media of 
blazing statements and pictorial fancy 
Like trick- 
ery in anything, such schemes cause infi- 
nite injury to the innocent, and are soon 
squelehed under the recoil of retributive 


sketches, all couleur de rose. 


justice, that leaves the perpetrators in a 
worse plight even than their victims. 
The tactics of the boomer may succeed 
for a brief season in some heretofore un- 
known and unheard-of locality, but x 
great metropolis, whose commercial ex- 
change stands among the foremost of the 
world, needs no tricks, nor any of the ad- 
juncts of falsehood to give reputation or 
New Orleans wants 
no boom! She only wants a fair and hon- 
est dissemination of the whole truth con- 


add to prosperity. 


| cerning herself, explicitly stated, with 


every utterance carefully weighed and 
Such 
aun exhibit informs the intelligence, dis- 
furnishes the 
strongest lever to throw wide our gates 
to the inflow of capital and skilled labor. 

With this prefatory understanding of 


corroborated by established data. 


the character of testimony to be conveyed 
in this paper, we will endeavor to set 
forth as succinetly as possible the health 
question of New Orleans, generalizing 
the facts in order to bring our statement 
within the brief space herein allowed. 

We insist upon the comparison of New 
Orleans with hygienic fields of a similar 
kind, namely, the great maritime ports of 
New York, San Francisco, 
Chicago, and abroad, Liverpool, London, 
Buenos Ayres and the like. 


the continent 


To compare the mortuary statistics, for 
example, of any one of these vast com- 
mercial centres, geographically and indus 
trially unique, with an interior town o1 
the country at large, would be almost 
purposeless, misleading and quite absurd. 
The conditions of life and all that apper- 
tains to human existence in a mixed and 
huge metropolis on the seaboard are in- 


| dividual, distinctive and peculiar to that 


In the 
country, and ordinarily in a town, the 


particular aggregation as a unit. 


man and his family constitute the social 
unit recognized in its personal importance 
by all the other units of the community. 
In New York, Chicago and New Orleans 
the man and his family cease to exist ex- 
cept as living cells, so to speak, in the 
great metropolitan body. These cells 
have their function, but the body aggre- 
gate becomes a unit. To arrive at an in- 
telligent appreciation of good and of evil 
in the life and social economy existing in 
any one such aggregation, comparison 
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and not Paris with a town in Texas, or | 


New Orleans with the country or some 
indefinite extension of a river town in the 
interior. 

It is the general experience that every 
in the main, 
peculiarity 


however desirable 


place, 
possesses some morbific or 
ther disagreeable feature due to location 
ind climate. It seems impossible to find 
in perfection the conditions of content- 
ment in any climate or place, for even if 
discovered, the very monotony of those 
conditions become exasperating and un- 
bearable; witness the heart-ache and de 
spondenecy under a continuous blue sky. 


In San Francisco during many months of 


| Shibboleth, 


ness, no lurking indoors, but all are out | 
| upon the public ways and in the glorious 


New Or- 
eminently 


Hence it is that in 


contact 


sunshine. 
the 
social and cordial, 
There h: 
u public etiquette, 


leans public is 
is been evolved in time 


and 


pitality. 
seldom violated, 
who 


only then by some untrained visitor, 


with a pervading hos- 


is known when he says New Orleans, our | 


for he cannot frame to pro- 
nounce it right. 
The street manners of the people from 


bootblack to banker would grace a draw- 


| ing-room in any city. 


<ummer and fall, a 30-mile blast from the 


ocean, loaded with fog and fine sand, 


strikes the city about 10 o’clock A. M. 


ind chills to the marrow until nightfall | 


brings a respite. 
idelphia the long slush period of spring 
ind the fierce baking heat of summer is 
destructive of comfort and productive of 
vreat misery and illness. During the hot 
senson in those places a dreadful bill of 
Herod the 


In like manner we 


mortality out-Herods in 
slaughter of children. 
might cite Liverpool, St. Petersburg, and 
even built flat, 


skirting an icy lake in a region of bliz- 


Chicago, on a swampy 
zards, and sometimes roasted in heat. 
The of the United 


Weather Bureau, and the general testi- 


tables States 
mony of citizens and visitors, show less 
of these localized and irremediable faults 
in New Orleans than any great port in 


In New York and Phil- | 


at table. 


In connection with the subject of cli- 
mate as affecting the mode of life, the 
physical and social health of its citizens, 
it is in place here to state that New Or- 
differs from 
other American cities in the more general 


leans in a marked degree 
but temperate use of light wines, espe- 
cially the clarets and white wines, chiefly 
Just in proportion to the use of 
in proportion con 
of 


and 


light 


versely, 


wines, just 
the 


sO, 


is abandonment strong 
. 


drink, rum, whiskey, gin brandy, 


mischief-makers which have 


the 


those 


wrought in world mo-e desolation 


| than war and pestilence combined. 


ae . te 
the United States, and as few as any in | 


the world. 

The blizzards which sweep through the 
trough of the Mississippi Valley, often 
extending in undiminished rigor to the 
Atlantic, are well nigh spent when they 
reach New Orleans. On account of our 
protective water surrounding, the mini 
mum temperature of New Orleans is sev 
eral degrees above that of Jacksonville, 
and Mobile. Our 
temperature rarely reaches ninety-six de 


Pensacola maximum 
crees, and has never touched 100. 

This mildness of climate and exemption 
from extremes of temperature make New 
Orleans essentially the home for people 
of small means. In the cities of 
Northern and Middle States, the hard- 


the | 


earned pennies must be jealously hoarded | 


to make a long fight with cold. 
mense store of fuel, the fat and heavy 
meats, the abundant wool clothing and 
bedding, the close housing and apparatus 
for warming, the coarse diet and limited 
vegetable supply, are an extra tax, and 
‘in oppressive one, levied by the weather. 
In striking contrast, the people of New 
(orleans are saved this extra expenditure, 
and ean devote their money to other com 
forts, with plenty of wholesome amuse 
ment besides, after having provided a 
relatively small amount of fuel, and that 
chiefly for cooking, and saved themselves 
in a score of other curtailed expenses. 
They live in houses open to ventilation, 
and ean afford a varied and savory diet. 
enlarged by the finest oysters, fish and 
crabs, shrimp and such sea food, along 


The im- | 


Largely influenced by a cause we will 
now explain, drunkenness is rarely seen, 
and aleoholic excess is not a vice of this 
people, but, on the contrary, they are ex- 
ceedingly temperate without being fanat- 
ically intemperate in the teetotal excess 
of temperance, loudly proclaimed and im- 
puted to self-righteousness. 

The disposition to the use of wine in- 
stead of the powerful alcoholics and of 
the gross malt liquors is in hygienic ac- 
cord with the requirements imposed by 
the climate. Violations in this matter, so 
deeply involving the public health and 
prosperity, are almost wholly confined to 
those who have contracted their habits 
elsewhere and have brought their vice 
with them. 

The tastes, habits and customs of the 
people of New Orleans originated and 
have been cultured in the French school 
of ethies and not in the 
mixed English, Irish, Seotch and Dutch 
The foundation 
und core of society having been estab- 
lished the 
gradual accretion of population has been 


esthetics, and 


of the thirteen colonies. 
French civilization, 


in very 


formed upon and around it so slowly as 


| to have harmonized itself, taking form 


| the self-poise or aplomb, the suavity 


and becoming imbued with the fashion of 
This accounts for 


and 


society already set. 


universal politeness which prevail and 


are instilled by precept and example from 


| earliest childhood, 


Climate alone, therefore, does not 
wholly explain the habits and manners of 
the people of New Orleans, but it is the 
amalgamation with American pluck and 
energy, modified and toned by the deli- 
cacy of taste, the sprightliness and grace- 
ful courtesy of the French. 

The peculiar character of the climate 


| certainly modifies and softens not only 


| the voice and manner of the people, but 


| the action of disease also, both surgical 


with succulent vegetables in great variety | 


and unlimited supply, crisp from the gar- 


dens, lasting far into winter and again | 


oppearing in the early spring. 

The effect of mild weather and a genial 
sunshine upon the physical health of the 
people is strongly pronounced, but hardly 
more so than the influence of those upon 
their social well being. Our bright days 
invite out-door association; even in mid- 
Winter it is common for the people to turn 
out in holiday attire, and for a season of 
several days in the early spring the whole 
city is given over to innocent amusement 
on the streets, with an interchange of 
congratulation and a general joy: every- 
body courteous and obliging: old age and 
childhood mingling in the fun; no sullen- 


and zymotie, is singularly ameliorated. 
The technical enforcement of asepsis and 
antisepsis in all times fa- 


vored by the freest ventilation, the sooth- 


practice, at 


| ing and mollifying effect of our atmos- 
phere and a not too continuous bright- 
ness of sunshine, make the results of our 
surgery conspicuous in brilliant achieve- 
ment, while the climatic influence on the 


diseases common in all of the cities of 
the United States and Europe greatly 


favors a mildness of morbid action. Thus 
it is that scarlet fever, measles, typhoid 
and the like are comparatively mild in the 
large majority of cases, and tend toward 
early recovery withont sequellae. 


In recent years, and as the city has | 
| tion, for our health record is known just | sanitation, whose guaranty of protection 


| grown more compact and the surface cov- 





— 


ered in the building of houses and the 
paving of the streets, chills and fevers 
have ceased to appear, with a few excep- 
tions, perhaps, in the outskirts. 

In addition to a limited range of ther- 
mometer and a genial temperature, New 
Orleans is a city of perennial breezes, 
having an annual average velocity of ten 
miles an hour. The prevailing direction 
is from southeast, from the warm brine 
of the Mexican gulf, producing that soft, 
sutiny feel imparted to surfaces, and that 
sensation of comfort and satisfaction so 
immeasurably agreeable in contrast with 
the chill, damp winds of the North At- 
lantie and of our Pacific coasts, or with 
the harsher desiccated land breeze from 
the interior, a blizzard oftentimes in win- 
ter and a furnace blast in summer. 

In corroboration we present the follow- 
ing tables, taken from the records of the 
United States Weather Bureau, and for 
which we are indebted to the professional 
skill and painstaking courtesy of Capt. 
Robert KE. Kerkam, local foreeast officer. 

Examining these tables we may well 
the of summer 
night in New Orleans, so restful and con- 
ducive to sleep, with the insufferable heat 


contrast temperature a 


waves of cities in higher latitude, but ex- 
posed to the severity of continental in 
fluence, 

There is but one fault in our climate, 
the summers are protracted, and toward 
become monotonous and ex- 


the 


brings a joyous recompense. 


close 


the 


hausting: early autumn, however, 


U. 8, 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Compiled from Commencement of Observations in 1871. 





AGRICULTURE 


as far as the annals of medicine and trade 
have reached. 

If, therefore, New Orleans is truly as 
we have represented it, exceptionally 
favorable in all that comprehends the 
public health and livelihood in the advan- 
tages of climate, a rich soil, almost un 
limited faeilities for manufacturing and 
a geographical position as a trade centre 
scarcely equalled by any maritime city in 
the world, why is she not a city of a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, and why is not her 
industrial field fully occupied? The an- 
swer is, disobedience to sanitary law and 
the inevitable penalty in pestilence; the 
iniquities of negligence in the duties of 
citizenship and municipal corruption, pro- 
voking vengeance in disease, and death 
and rnin, visiting the sins of negligent 
fathers upon heedless children unto gen- 
erations through more than a century of 
time, and with a certainty of repetition 
if we dare the Almighty; for the God of 
nature is very jealous in the execution of 
judgment for the violation of natural law. 

In the bad sanitary condition of the 
city during the history of its pestilential 
Visitations, we have wilfully and by al- 
lowanee prepared a vast culture field of 
putrescent waste for living microbes, and 
the bacilli of disease have come in to pos 
it. the effluvia 
from the putrefactive refuse of this liv 


SOSS So rank have been 
ing organism, this huge municipal body- 
politic, that, 


as a spark to gunpowder, so the imported 


unsewered and undrained, 


germ of yellow fever, a foreign disease, 


WEATHER BUREAU 


Normal Data 


Normal =} Jan. Feb. March. April. May. June. duly. Aug. Sept. Oet. Nov Der 
Mean , #2 os) mu a) 82 NT so 88 ND rv tis Tr 
Max. \ 
Normal ) : 
Mean DP ccecwe toveee 7 I > 2 as ra fi i 72 Ts eS | iv 
Min. \ 
Normal t , | 58 2 0 th wT) ny) x? i) Ww “i hth 
Mean. ‘ 
Highest ( 
daily OM = p> cececcccece- S2 bed “4 RS © “7 w rh 4 mH) a s] 
record \ 
Lowest ) 
Gaily OM > ceseeeeeeee ie) 1 mw 3 3 » ii 33 ti TD AT) “) 
record \ 
Normal |. n1 4 8 OD 6S LO » 42 44 
rainfall. 4 
Average 
Et cstenceecss 1! ® Ww s 9 Te iT 7 9 ot 
of days 
with rain 
on. oy N SEK SE SB SESE BE SE OK UNE. ON, ON 
ing winds, | 
MEAN RELATIVE HUMIDITY AT WEATHER BUREAU STATIONS. 
Computed from 187% to 1884, inclusive. 

Maritime Annual 

Cities Jan. Feb. Meh. Apl. May. June, July. Ang Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. mean 
New Orelans.. re) 71 “nu 72 7 72 red 7 ro] | 7 73 72 
New York 7 7 72 tii nu 71 7 72 UW 72 il v7 i 
Charleston...... 7% 74 Tn. a) mh St ww D7 Hh W WW 
Galveston ...... S82 s! 7s rhs ru re | 7 i) “4 mp 7 sO v7 
San Francisco Th 74 re rei u 7s SU sv a 7 72 su W7 
Interior Points. : a y ae 
Bt. ROOM. ccce- a it 72 His re] D w 0 fis “ uw i “ 
Knoxville ...... rm Ww tH a | LoD) ro) re 75 ) mn 71 mn 72 

Limited space prevents a critical ex- | found the congenial elements of epidemic 
amination of the foregoing data, which | explosion. This is the reply, and the 


are full of information, with some sur- 
A of the 


mean maximum and minimum, and also 


prises, comparison normal 
the highest daily temperature of New Or- 
leans, with other centres, seaboard and 
interior, is highly interesting. 

Quite contrary to popular belief, the 
mean relative humidity of New Orleans 
is below that of New York, about that of 
Boston, and considerably below that of 
Charleston, San Fran- 
cisco, less than that of St. Louis, in the 
of the that of 
IKXnoxville, in the mountain region of Ten- 


Galveston and 


middle interior, about 
nessee, 

The of 
science to an explanation of climatic in- 
fluence on the vegetable and animal crea- 
tion, and on man himself, in health and 


application meteorological 


disease, is too extensive for present con- 
sideration, further than to state the gen- 
eral conclusions of observation and expe- 


rience. We must forego a minute exam- 
ination of statistical data and press on to 
the main issue involved in the health 


| question affecting New Orleans, a ques- 


i 


tion that has compelled universal atten- 





word yellow fever epitomizes the whole 
volume of our It symbol- 
izes algebraically all of the failure in the 
American 


misfortunes. 


duties entrusted to free-born 
citizens in the protection of the sacred 
rights of freemen; all of the time-serving 
indolence and selfishness of such neglect; 
all of the ignorance, the efficial rapacity 
and corruption in municipal mismanage- 
ment; the high 
places, together with all of the results 


therefrom in dreadful 


inherent badness in 


which flow 
sequence, 

In the words of Dr. Edward H., 
ton, than truer patriot 
lived, uttered here in 1851, “we can show 
by unmistakable facts, figures and argu- 
ment that we have nothing peculiar in 


Bar- 


whom a never 


our climate or position but what is en- 
tirely to and 
amendment by the hand of reform; that 
to a perfect 


accessible amelioration 
our city may be brought 
salubrity.” 

Happily, her reputation for perennial 
pestilence has been relegated to the his- 
tory of years gone by through human 
effort in a scientific system of maritime 
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squares precisely with the faithfulness of 
its administration, 

In July, 1883, 
fuilure, the old quarantine method of ten 


or twenty days’ detention was superseded 


on necount of complete 


by a declaration of non-intercourse with 


infected and suspected ports, and New 
Orleans was hermetically sealed during 
sixtmonths annually. ‘The long detention 
vnd the embargo through non-intercourse 
were alike destructive of trade, and the 
city languished as having abandoned 
hope, 

In June, 1885, the Mississippi river was 


of the w orld, 


against 


opened to the commerce 


while safeguarded pestilence 


through the invention and establishment 
of a strictly scientific and rigidly enforced 

This 
7 


ne quarantine 


system of maritime sanitation 


troke of science solved 


commerce problem, which had vexed the 


world for centuries, and adjusted the 


commercial rivalry manifested with such 


jenlousy by the ports of the Atlantic se: 


howrd, with their vast system of latitu 


dinal railroads and coustwise steamship 
wgninst the shorter and less expen 


of 
meridions of longitude, of which the Mis 


lines 


sive lines travel and of trade along 


sissippi river is the natural highway, 


lending from the heart of the continent to 
the sen, 
Under the old system of quirrantine dle 


tention and non-intercourse, the keys of 


gate of the Mississippi valley were 


the 
held in possession of on intensely 


the 


neeney 


hostile to interests of the States of 
gulf and of the vast interior, except 
to 
fever preserved to 


that 


the 
is provineial and tributary the Mast 
The terror of 
New York 
armaments of war could have equalled, 
und 


tain the allianee, 


yellow 


an absolute dominion no 


without costing her a penny to sus 


Since the inauguration of maritime san 
itution and its emancipation of New Or 
ISS5, trade be 


leans in the growth of 


tween the Mississippi valley and the out 


side world, along the lines of greatest 
facility, which are longitudinal, direct 
nod without obstruction, connecting the 
interior with the sea, has already pro 


eressed at an enormous rate, almost sur 


sing belief, but as yet it me rely fore 


yr 


shadows what is presently to come, 


| ring has straightway vanished, to give 


place to substantial municipal 


ent, created by the people, for the peo- 


role So much for the exercise of an in- 
ilicnable duty in defence of inalienable 
rights 

Corruption in municipal administration 
recounts for our lack of systematic sani- 
tary improvements in sewerage, drain 
ce and other important works which 
should have been established long ago, 


coincident with the growth of the city. 


To follow the suecessive links in 
chain, beginning with civie indifference 
nid neglect of duty on the part of citi- 
ens, on through the debaucheries of ad- 
ministrative corruption to physical cor- 
ruption, the natural culture field of en- 
demic disense and foreign pestilence, is as 
euisy s following the pickets of a fence. 
luclifference to civie duty has been the 
bane of our people until the aggravations 


of intolerable evil compelled action and a 
Growing out of this prime fault 


demic has been associated with 


1 revelling accumulation of putrefying 
organie refuse, giving off volumes of me- 
phitic effluvia to teueh corruptibly the 
hlowl ood lower the vitality, in deadly 
preparation for the annual incoming of 
nestilential infection, brought in foul 
shipping, when there were no scientific 
provisions to cleanse such vessels, in obe- 


clienee 


to sonitary law. 

This is the philosophy of the history of 
ith of New Orleans in times past 
hope, forever! 


There can be no positive guaranty of a 


normal death rate and an exemption 
from pestilence exeept in a skilled and 
faithful quarantine to keep out foreign 


infection, and a clean city administration 
to expend the public revenues in the con- 
struetion and operation of adequate sys- 
drainage and garbage 
of 


sured health and eomfort, upon which the 


fems of sewernge, 


the only foundation as- 


reerery il, is 


| hope of our prosperity depends, 

With this cuaranty, so reasonably de- 
mutded, the North and the East and the 
West will pour into New Orleans such a 
howl of industrious population seeking a 
delightful home, and of capital seeking 
investment, as will make this city, and 


\n immense growth of industries, with | 


investments of capital in the city, has 


kept pace with her expanding trade. 


ternal vigilance in municipal and mar 


itime sanitation must ever be the price of | 


our exemption, 

The exactions of sanitary law imposed 
hy a combination of physical conditions 
high temperature with humidity, lack of 
natural drainage, no sewerage, and a sit- 
untion almost on a sea-level—are peremp- 
tory and must be obeyed. 

Let us more particularly explain the ex- 
act causes of all our trouble. To begin 
at the first link of the chain, which is dis- 
obedience, our whole difficulty has orig- 
inated in the selfishness, the fatal inertia 
and neglect of civie duty at the ballot- 
box, whereby our citizens have by tacit 
consent favored and ‘allowed every in- 
terest of the city to pass into the hands of 
an ignorant, a dishonest and a hideously 
corrupt gang of ward politicians, forming 
a close corporation called “the ring,” a 
blight American 


shameful infecting 


cities, 


. , P P . | 
hese rings, in successive generations | 


of officials, have held the people in polit- 
ical bondage, farming out the revenues of 
the city in the barter of valuable fran- 


chises and in divers other ways, secret 


und open, as a vested right held by them- 


selves in perpetuity. Very lately the peo- 


ple, utterly exhausted by accumulating 
villiany, have willed to do their duty as 
citizens, no longer to be dominated by a 
gentry in and out of the penitentiary. 
and like dust wiped from a mirror, the 


speedily, too, a vast metropolitan hive, 
humming with industrial life. 
in the health of 


New Orleans that is not within the power 


There is not one fault 


of the people, through honest and intelli- 
gent authority, to correct. 

The death rate in a community squares 
the sanitary condition so 
that, if the 


values or powers of the factors concerned, 


with closely 


one only knew operative 
the whole proposition could be expressed 
mathematically. 

Beginning with an annual death rate of 
4 per 1000, in the year 1787, and rang- 
ing from 32 per 1000 for one or two ex- 
ceptionally healthy years, to as high as 
147 per 1000 in exceptionally bad epi- 
demie years, the average is 60 per 1000 
to the year 1869, and 35 per 1000 for 
the next decade ending with 1879. For 
the following sixteen years there occurs a 


ore 


27.58 per 1000, the result of 
our sanitary quarantine, the paving of 


great drop to 





streets and other municipal sanitary im- 


shows 
the 
rite and the sanitation, municipal and 


provements. These figures 


fect 


per- 


correspondence between death 


maritime, 
The negro mortality is far above that 


of the white, because of his habits of 


govern- | 


sible. 
25.39, 


lor 


colored 38.68. 

the last sixteen years the average 
white 
favorably with 


which most 


New 


compares 


York or 


any 


| 
Average mortality for 1895, white | 


mortality has been 24.03 per 1000, 


other large maritime | 


| centre, and proves the natural healthful- | 


of the climate and soil, and how 


Less 


easily systematic sanitation could reduce 


the white mortality to 21 per 1000, our 


normal, and the colored in a relatively 


| reduced ratio. 


the | 


These are the figures for a century, and 


| they are incontestable. 


government and its corollary, | 


The necessity of a perfectly devised 
of 
drainage according to established plans, 
the 
skill, is too evident to need 
the of “streets” 
“drainage” of 
HOS,.0S4 was expended from 1852 to 1885, 
to 


The same money expended on systema- 


and complete system sewerage and 


elaborated by highest engineering 
argument. 
and 


$13,- 


Under accounts 


the enormous sum 


inclusive, and what is there show? 
tized work would have built and operated 
the finest*systems conceivable, making 
New Orleans today and for all times to 
come as clean and healthy as any city in 
the world, as well as one of the largest 
und richest. 

Concerning the great systems of public 
works, vital to the sanitary necessities of 
the people, such as water works, sewer- 
age, drainage and garbage disposal, ever 
to have parted with the control of any one 
of these as a franchise granted a private 


| corporation was not merely of doubtful 


| under 





utter recklessness in regard to self-care 
and his persistent uncleanliness, being | 
disregardful of all hygienic principle. 


Moreover, the quarters which they oc- | 


cupy are mostly low and in bad condi- 
tion, having neither sewerage nor drain- 
ve, for which the city is wholly respon- 


policy, at best the least of three evils, 2 
distinct violation of municipal economy, 
but fraught with danger to the people, 
threatening ultimately a quasi slavery 
alien taskmasters, themselves 
scarcely amenable to law. 

These franchises, with their charters, 
ure of most fair outward seeming, but in 
practice are pregnant with possibilities of 
imposition and oppression. 

To state the case plainly: These works 
must be constructed and operated from 
imperative necessities, as the foundation 
of health, upon which the hope of pros- 
perity depends. 

To commit them to the juggling manip- 
of 


schemes to subserve, means simply the 


ulation politicians, with private 
squandering of every dollar and the piling 
up of corruption by increasing the spoils. 
If, therefore, in times gone by, the city 
could not or would not construct and ope- 
rate these works, which had to be built 
and carried on in some way or other, 
there was no alternative but to part with 
these vital privileges, granting them as 
franchises to private enterprise. The lat- 
ter course was the least of three evils, 
viz, the not having of them at all, or the 
committing of them to the enterprise of a 
“ring,” worse than tantamount to not 
having them, or granting them as bonan- 
zas, to be worked by capitalists for all 
that might be squeezed out of the pockets 
of the people, creating an imperium in 
imperio ruled by petty princes of the 
purse through a wretched system of 
paternalism. 

These remarks are strictly relevant to 
the subject of this paper; so much so, 
that the omission would have been delib- 
erate and unpardonable. The health and 
prosperity of New Orleans are so inti- 
mately blended with its sanitary public 
works as to make the subject of health 
consideration inseparable from the con- 
sideration of the works and their associ- 
ated franchises. 

We have not uttered these observations 
earlier because the lack of special experi- 
ence and knowledge aforetime have ren- 
dered it impossible to tell what we did 
not know, and could hardly have guessed 
We are taught these lessons through time 
and circumstance. 

The parting with vital privileges, which 


by every right of public safety and econ 
omy should be reserved as absolutely in- 


alienable, is truly the acceptance of the 


least evil, best avoided in toto by making 
the city work its own bonanzas through 
official servants of a civil service, entirely 
separated and jealously protected from 


polities. 


If a public-works plant can be made t 
I 


earn its 10, 12 or 15 per cent. or more on 


| the investment, to be declared in fat divi 


dends to investors by screwing service 
charges to the top notch of the charter 
and ordinance allowance, why cannot the 
people, through a board of public works, 
or some other carefully-devised and cre 


| ated authority, run the same plant, cut 





ting down the service rates to balance ex- 
of 
nance along with the necessary reserv« 
fund? 


For a 


penditure construction and mainte- 


self-governed and enlightened 
community, we can think of no other plan 
at all in harmony with the plainest no 
tions of personal and municipal independ 
ence and the ordinary principles of 
economy, 
the 
franchise, charter, ordinance and 


to 


In meantime, and without delay. 
every 
whatever else appertains thereto, 
gether with the conduct and affairs what 
soever of each grant, should be subjected 
to a searching scrutiny, calling each and 
every officer to an account of his steward 
ship, ‘with the view of determining th 
wisest course to pursue in the interest of 
the people, whether it be to abrogate or 
to encourage, according to the finding. 
The great change concerning the impor- 
tance of the sanitary welfare that has 
taken place in the public mind during the 
last fifteen years shows a most encour 
The 


popular sentiment is becoming thoroughly 


aging educational development. 
responsive to the guidance of science. 
und the appreciation of the value of pre 
ventative medicines, not only as affecting 
ihe city itself, but also the tributary re- 
gions; for the relations of New Orleans 
to its own sanitary protection involves 
the welfare not only of the city and State. 
but of the surrounding States and the 
Mississippi valley. 

The work has been auspiciously begun 
and with a rapidly-increasing momentum 
New Orleans is moving onward and up 
ward to achievements which shall place 
her, by universal consent, in the position 
she should rightly oceupy among her sis 
ters, in the foremost rank of American 
Her commercial and industri:! 
strength, her wealth and glory rest upon 
her health, and all upon the systems of 
her sanitary foundation. Her citizens 
are aroused to a full sense of duty, know 
ing that the health of New Orleans rests 
in the hands of her people, as the threa:l 
of her own fate, and that her destiny 
must be self-determined. 


cities. 


How to Attract Northern and Western 
Investors and Land Buyers. 


Messrs. Pannill Bros., real-estate deal- 
ers, Norfolk, Va., writing about rei! 
estate in that section, say: 

“We have within the past two years 
made quite an outlay in advertising, an! 
we can truthfully say that the “Southern 
States” magazine exceeds by far anythi< 
we have ever tried. In fact, so far as we 
ean learn, it is the only medium that ha- 
ever brought us any returns. We have 
now under advisement several matters 
brought about through answers to our ai- 
vertisement in your paper, any one of 
which will pay us many times over tlic 
cost of the advertisement.” 

It would pay every town and ever) 
property-owner and agent in the South to 
advertise in the “Southern States” mag- 
azine. It is published by the Manufac- 
turers’ Record Publishing Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 
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A REVOLUTION IN SHIPPING FACILITIES. 


Port Chalmette, at New Orlea 
houses, Compres 


ns, Its Docks, Wharves, Ware- 
ses and Elevator. 


Phe Great Work of the New Orle. ns 


Influence Upon the Cor 





“There has just been built around New 


Orleans a line of rail, which, with its ram- 


fications, is bringing to this old commer- 
cial centre the same kind of rejuvenation 
hat the Ningara canal brought to Buffalo. 
Phist 


uve almost doubled the 


undertaking will, within a deeade, 
population and 
isiness of Buffalo. This one will, in less 
commercial and 


will 


un elixir of 
udustrial life to New 
and astonish the world.” 

in effect, the words of one of 


time, prove 
Orleans that 
- irprise 

“le se Were, 
the most sagacious of America’s men of 
iffairs, after an inspection a few days ago 
lines and terminals of the New Or- 
& Western 


as ou the 
Avondale to Port Chalmette. 


of the 


Railroad, whose line 


leans 
sweeps, rim of an outer cres- 
cent, from 

This work, in many respects the most 
noortant development work ever under 
vken in this country, has been carried to 
completion within a year, and involves not 
only the consolidation into practically one 
all the 


and the 


ystem of railroads running inte 


New 
port for ocean trade, 


Orleans creation of a new 
but it is laid out on 
so broad a plan, and is backed and man 
ved by people of such substantial means 
vid large that it is 


lostined to bring about nothing short of a 


commercial interests, 


revolution in the business of handling the 
cotton and grain of the South and West, 


and indirectly so increasing and extending | 
ill lines of trade and manufacturing as to | 


unke of New Orleans a commercial and 


udustrial centre of the very first rank, as 


Chicago is to the Northwest and New 


York to the East. 
America, as the modern facilities estab- 
lished at Chalmette, 
charges in the world for 


with the cheapest 


storage and 


handling, with the lowest rate of insur- 
ice and most superior compressing, will 
ion to remain in New 
went to Havre, 


to be held and 


Orleans 


siniset avail 
hich heretofore Bremen, 
Liverpool and other ports, 
fterwards distributed, 


So gigantic is the undertaking, and so 


condition, that it 
incredible, in viewing the 


the acres of sheds, the 


complete its) present 
secls almost 
niaimmoth elevator, 
magnificent wharfage, 
houses, the giant compresses, the perfect | 
system of house tracks, and the complete 
facilities of every description, to realize 
that ground was broken for the first con- 
struction here about the middle of last 
July; but so energetically was the work 
pushed, from the inception of the enter- 
prise, that 40,000 bales of cotton have 


the eighty ware- 


Another result will be | 
to make New Orleans the Liverpool of 


& Western Rallroad and Its Destined 
nmerce of New Orleans, 

| vestments and in population, vastly aug 
ment the already largely increased move- 
from Western 
and, finally, 
New Orleans pre-eminently, and 


ment of grain points to 
New 


making 


Orleans, result in 

for all time to come, the cotton-shipping 

city of the world. 
The Belt Road 


As appears on the map herewith, the 


Construction, 


New Orleans & Western owns practically 
a belt railroad of New 
Orleans, and New 
Orleans & Southern. 

Beginning at the Port Chalmette ter 


around the city 


is also lessee of the 


minals, six miles below Canal street, the 
road parallels the New Orleans & South- 
Bernard 


then making a sharp turn it fol- 


ern a distance of two miles in St. 
parish; 


| 


| 
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| now constructed covers sixteen miles of 


single track and eight miles of double 


track, with ample siding and switching 
manufacturing con- 


facilities. Sundry 


cerus are beginning to locate on the line 


of the Belt road now, and it is more than 
probable that manufacturing 
will centre along the line of this magnifi- 
cently constructed Belt road, as is the 
case in all cities under like circumstances. 


interests 


No expense has been spared to make the 


construction first-class in every respect. 
Superb steel bridges of the heaviest con- 
struction, wide roadbeds, the best super- 
in fact, everything in sight in- 


dicates the determination of the company 


structure, 


to leave undone nothing which would add 
value and substantiability of the 


to the 

undertaking. 
Very naturally, 

traction in this company’s developments 


the chief point of at- 


| are the terminals at Port Chalmette, and 
they are getting to be the great show- 
| plac» of New Orleans, as befits their mag- 


nitude and importance. The company's 


holdings there consist of a mile front on 


the river, which extends four miles to the 





TRAIN CARRYING 


lows the so-called “Florida Walk” 


of four miles; then crossing im succession 
the New Orleans & Nertheastern (the 





been handled here already and twenty- | 
four steamers have been loaded from its | 
wharves. So quickly has the enterprise | 
crown from the idea to the achievement 
that it is very doubtful whether many of | 
ordinarily informed about impor- 
taunt Southern developments are ade- 
quately aware of the scope and signifi- 
cance of the stupendous undertaking. 
The Manufacturers’ Record presents 
herewith such facts in connection with 
the enterprise, and its present and future 
plan of development, as will throw light 
on the reasons for the claims made by the 
friends of the enterprise, which are: 

That Port Chalmette will enormously 
stimulate the entire business of New Or- 
leans, start it on a new era of progress 
and development, bring back branches of 
trade which have departed, draw the at- 
tention of capitalists in every line to the 
opportunities for operation which exist 
bring about a large increase in in- 





those 





here, 


| Queen & Crescent), 


the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Pontchartrain Rail- 
roads, at all of which crossings there are | 
extensive sidings and interchange tracks; | 
proceeding along Marigny and Taylor | 
avenues, through the back part of the | 
city, connections are made with the Span- | 


|ish Fort & East Louisiana Railroad, and 


from that point the road proceeds along 
an elevated trestle, crossing the Naviga- 
tion canal on the high drawbridge, thence | 
into Jefferson parish, connecting at Shrews- 
bury with the Illinois Central and Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railroads. A branch | 
line also connects at Southport with the | 
same system. 

From Shrewsbury the line is located 
with a view to further extensions to West- 
ern Louisiana, looking towards an ulti- 
mate direct connection with the different 
railway of Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

The total distance of the 


systems 


“Belt Line” 


through the back swamps for a distance | 





COTTON FROM WAREHOUSE TO COMPRESS AT PORT 


swamp line. Near by is the historic bat- 
tlefield and the monument which marks 
the site where “Old Hickory” gave the | 
last blow which has ever been exchanged 


between England and America, and the 


company’s property was until now known 
as the “Battleground Plantation.” It 
has, by the way, a history full of romance, 
and the lover of the picturesque will learn 


by the present owners its ancient glories 
had departed, and save the vine-clad mas- 
sive oaks, little remind 
that it was once the home of princely 


remains to one 
magnificence, 

The development of a town site is not 
a portion of the plans of the present own- 
ers, their direct interest being limited to 
providing suitable tenements for the fami- 
lies of their own employes. It is there- 
fore all the more creditable that the com- 
pany will maintain these picturesque feat- 
ures purely from an altruistic standpoint. 

Considering the character of the im- 
provements, the rapidity with which the 
development work at Port Chalmette has 
been carried on is really remarkable, and 
it furnishes a very admirable object-les- 


son on the capabilities of the South to 





fairly “hustle” when occasion presents 


itself, 
plantation; 
| struction tillin July, and yet by the end of 


A year ago the site was merely a 


contracts were not let for con- 
the year steamers were being loaded at 


the company’s wharves, and the plant, 


practically as it stands today, was com- 


plete. 


er ea a 


Tea i was 








CHALMETTD. 


improvements 
globe. 


In many respects, the 
made are unparalleled on the 
| Every detail is of the most perfect, every 
piece of machinery is of the best and most 
improved pattern, and every facility for 
receiving, handling shipping both 
cotton and grain is adapted to the great- 
| est saving of time and expense and the 

least risk of damage or loss. The one 


and 


with pleasure that the company will take | item of compressed-air locomotives, for 


pains to preserve the ruined old mansion, 
which stands at the end of an avenue of 
the grandest live oaks to be found any- 
where. The walls of the fine old two- 
story brick house alone remain a desolate 
reminder of past grandeur. According to 
the legend, it was built near the end of the 

last century for an eloping princess, the 

morganatic wife of the Russian Czar, and | 


| here she spent her days in all the luxury 
| which her rich and doting lover could be- 


stow. At the battle of New Orleans Gen- 
eral Packenham made the house his head- 
quarters, and in one of its rooms he was 
taken At the time of the Civil 
War the plantation belonged to General 
Beauregard, but long before its purchase | 


to die. 


moving cotton and other freight in the 
yards, will of itself, by eliminating all 
necessity for even a spark of fire in any 
part of the cotton sheds, wharves 
warehouses, give an unparalleled advan- 
tage to this company by reason of the re- 


ana 


| duction in insurance rates to a practically 


nominal figure. And this is merely one 
of many features, all designed for the 
same purpose; so that whereas it has cost 
by old methods of handling cotton in New 


| Orleans about $1.87 a bale, the charges 
| by this new system will not average more 


than $1 a bale. 
The Port Terminals. 
The most conspicuous and among the 
most important of the improvements at 


Chalmette 
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age, in which five large steamships can be 
accommodated at one time. There is 
forty feet of water at the wharf, which is 
built on piling, chained and cross-braced 
with piles, so as to make it in effect one 
compact building, roofed over throughout, 
and lighted, as is the entire plant, by in- 
candescent lamps, 1500 feet long by 200 
feet wide, and connected with the shore 
with trestle and railroad 
1500 The 


slips for vessels are arranged in saw-tooth 


at each end 


work, some feet in length. 


style, which makes it possible to utilize 
the current in backing out into midstream, 
start, bows down stream, 


named getting a 


without the aid of a tug. One of these 
slips is 400 feet long, three 300 feet, and 
the other 200 feet. Ships landing at these 


wharves are not charged wharfage or 
tarpaulin dues, 


The 


their kind, and 


cotton warehouses are models of 
features of con 
They 
build 
walls into 
compartments, GOxO feet, 


capacity of 250,000 


POSSESS 
venience and safety entirely new. 


consist of sixteen separate brick 


divided by heavy brick 


ings, 
eighty each 
ood giving a storage 


bales that 


compartment are 


cotton, toth fronts of each 


of ashestos-lined, steel 


covered sliding doors; there are stand 


pipes and hydrants for every compart 


ment, and even should a fire break out 
in any compartment, and fail to succumb 
io the efforts at extinguishment directed 
against it, it would be impossible for it to 
he communieated to an adjoining com 
partment. In the front and rear of every 
warehouse the house tracks are laid, and 
the arrangement of the sliding doors and 
the adjustment of the platforms to con- 


form to the height of the car platforms, 


identical with the height of the warehouse 


floors, make the loading and unloading of 
cotton from any part of any warehouse 


an easy and inexpensive work. 


In addition to the warehouses proper are | 


iwo immense sorting sheds, also supplied | 


with ample track facilities, and 


The 
about 


extra sheds, to be erected as needed. 


various warehouses now cover 


thirty acres of ground, under roef. 

The hydraulic compresses, with a com- 
bined capacity of 6000 bales per day of 
ten hours, are so much in advance of the 
customary compresses as to 


incredulity of those not familiar with 


their capabilities. They are of the Bierce 


other | 


arouse the | 


bydraulie pattern, and are erected under | 


au guaranty of at least thirty pounds mini- 
With these 


presses, cotton, either flat or having been 


mum density per eubie foot. 


once compressed, will become so reduced 
in bulk that ships are able to increase 
their load to almost double the cargo pos- 
sible under the ordinary methods, result- 
ing, of course, in a great reduction in the 
That 


statement easily susceptible of demonstra- 


cost of transportation. this is a 
tion the following testimonial will prove, 
which may be verified, of course, at any 
maritime exchange: 

“New Orleans, February 24. 
“New Orleans & Western Railroad Co., 

“a. 

We beg to advise you that 
British 
ship ‘Stalwart,’ for Narva, Russia, with a 


“Gentlemen 
we have completed loading the 
cargo of cotton compressed by the 
Chalmette press, the vessel carrying 6650 
bales cotton, weighing 3,401,443 pounds. 
loaded at 


“The same vessel was 


New | 


Orleans last year, and carried then only 


1354 bales, weighing 2,184,946 pounds, so 
that her present cargo shows a very large 
gain over the former one, 

“We beg to congratulate you on this 
very satisfactory result, and remain, 

“Yours very truly, 
“KNOOP, FRERICHS & CO.” 

That a saving, thus actually effected at 

Port 


Chalmette, of 55 per cent. in the 


earrying capacity of ocean steamers, 


= = = 


proposition, and is alone a_ sufficient 


Port Chalmette is the company’s wharf- | speaks volumes for development of New | in handling the trains of cotton cars. 
Orleans as a cotton port, is a self-evident These pneumatic engines, by the way, are 
| of interest, not only on account of their | 
| 





in the landscape of Port Chalmette is the 
enormous grain elevator, which looms up 
to a height of 151 feet, and has a capacity 











guaranty of the future success of the new | novelty, but in a practical way, because | of 500,000 bushels. In the construction 
enterprise. | of the vastly increased safety which their | and arrangement of the elevator the same 
——— nh “ee. ™> 
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An interesting and important part of 
the Chalmette plant is the well-equipped 
power-house. In it are a battery of ten 
boilers, an electric-light plant—there are 
2000 incandescent and are lights on the 


grounds—and an air compressor, which 


: ° ' 
supplies the motive power for the pneu- 


matic engines, which are used exclusively 


| Use assures the cotton while in the com- 
| pany’s yards. One of the illustrations 
| herewith given shows an engine hauling 
a train of nine cars, loaded with eighty 
| double bales of cotton, with a total weight 
| of load and cars amounting to about 
hinety-two tons, 


The most conspicuous physical feature 


general idea is followed as prevails els 

where, of giving the greatest convenience 
By the ad 
mirable and complete system of tracks 
which has heen adopted, cars of grain are 
hauled directly to the elevator, and from 
there the grain is discharged 
holds of the vessels to be loaded. 


at the minimum of expense. 


into the 





— 
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Worthy of mention is the excellent sys- 
tem of water works which has been estab- 
lished by the company for its own and the 
community’s benefit. The capacity of the 
system is 2,000,000 gallons daily, suffi- 

ient for the requirements of a city of 


S000 people, and it has a pressure great 


* ’ 


THE SITE OF PORT 
enough to throw a stream over the top of 


the big elevator. 


Facilities for Handling Cotton. 


Over and above everything of commer- | 
cial importance in the plant of the com- 
pany are the facilities for the handling of 
cotton. This is the feature in which will | 
lie the great success of the enterprise, and 
in which are the elements of a revolution 
in the cotton-handling the 
This is the respect in which 


business of 
entire South. 
ort Chalmette differs from every other 
wrt, and this is the stimulating element 
which will cause all New Orleans to adopt 
new methods and put forth the new exer- 
tions, Which will inevitably place her in a 
position far beyond any she has bhereto- 
fore occupied as the great cotton-handling 
pert of the world. 

The methods adopted by the Chalmette 
Company eliminate all drayage and truck- 
ing The 


from the main line of the railroad deliver 


charges for everything. ears 
the bales directly into the sorting sheds. 
classification they are 
the 


After sorting or 


loaded directly onto narrow-gage 
pneumatic cars and conveyed to one of 
When compressed they 


the 


the compresses. 
ure relonded onto hnarrow-gagce cars 
und hauled down to the vessel's edge at 
the wharf, where by derricks they are 
swung from the cars to the ship’s hold. 
This method of handling the cotton by 
improved machinery, from the moment it 
is loaded on the cars at the plantation till 
it reaches its destination in the ship’s 
hold, not only gives an important reduc- 
tion in the cost of handling, but the dan- 
zer from fire having been reduced to the 
minimum, the cost of insurance will be 
lessened to such an extent that it is prac- 
tically eliminated from the cost of mar- 
keting. 
Im- 


of the Chalmette 


provements. 


Significance 





What these improved conditions mean 


nay be summarized in the statement that 
tside of the tremendous stimulus which 

ill be given to the cotton trade of New 
Orleans, there will be effected a saving to 
the present cotton and cotton-export bus- 
iness of New Orleans of at least $1,000,- 


(WO) in 


reduced charges. The saving in 


the difference of insurance rates between 


the present and the old rates will amount 


CHALMETTE 


to 1 per cent., giving an annual saving on 


this score of at least $100,000, The elim- 
ination of drayage charges, amounting to 
twenty-five cents a bale, is another item 
of importance, and while the Chalmette 


Company will greatly reduce its charges 


| to the shipper, the facilities it enjoys for 





NINE MONTHS AGO. 
economically handling the business will 
still enable it to reap a handsome profit on 
its great investment 
the already 
$1,500,000, actually made and without in- 


debtedness. 


way, amounting to 


Additional Improvements. 

So impressed are the backers of this 
enterprise with the tremendous possibili- 
ties for the immediate creation of an enor- 
Chalmette that 
tracts have just been let for the erection 


mous business at con- 
of two new hydraulic compresses, to be 
ready for use in August, thus doubling the 
capacity at first contemplated. It is also 
proposed to construct 2000 feet of new 
wharfage, a portion of which will be sim- 
ilar in character to that already built, 
while part of it will be arranged for the 
the for 


which wharves are built inclining down 


accommodation of river craft, 
to the water's edge. 

It is calculated that these improvements 
will in themselves cost about $500,000, 
and in addition to this work, the company 
contemplates the construction of an elec 
tric street-car line from Chalmette along 
the river front to a connection with the 
city lines already running to the barracks, 
a distance of something more than a mile 
from the company’s holdings. It has also 
been determined to convert into an elec- 


tric road the old railroad running up from 


Port Chalmette to the old Shell Beach 
road, ond thence to the old Shell Beach 
depot at St. Claude and Elysian Fields. 


I'urther improvements decided upon in- 


clude the construction of a handsome 





office building on the company’s grounds, 


which will provide quarters for the com- 
pany officials, offices for cotton handlers, 
a reading-room, restaurant, ete. A hand- 
some hotel is also to be built by the cem- 
pany. 

The president of the New Orleans & 
Western is Mr. Chas. E. Levy, one of the 
largest cotton dealers in the South, and 
as the company’s business will be largely 
with cotton men, Mr. Levy's presidency 
consideration of 
In- 


deed, it was Mr. Levy’s appreciation of 


insures an intelligent 


the best interests of cotton dealers. 


the need for improved facilities in cotton 
handling at this port which induced him 


to throw all the weight of his influ- 


ence in favor of this enterprise, in the 


inauguration of which he was a pioneer. 

Associated with Mr. Levy on the diree 
tory well-known 
representing the largest cotton factorage 


are some cotton men, 
and exporting houses of the South. 

As these gentlemen, directly interested 
in the cotton business, have the destinies 
of the company in their hands, it is nat- 
ural to assume that they will use every 
effort in their power to increase the cotton 
receipts at this port. 

The plans for the entire improvements, 
railroad construction and 


including the 


the Chalmette terminals, were furnished 
by Mr. A. W.Swanitz,* an engineer whose 
ability is well recognized and Known 
throughout the country, and the work was 
done under his supervision. 

The 


undertaking 


outside financial support of the 


was furnished by 


| 


Messrs. 
j 


Samuel D. Davis & Co., of 36 Wall street, | 


who are represented in the 


New York, 
management of the company by Mr. C. B. 


| Van Nostrand, a member of the firm, who 


of the New Orleans & 


is Viev-president 


| Western. 


“an investment, by 
over 


A Comparison Betweea Former and 
Methods of Handling 
Cotton--Of Interest to Kverys 
Pianter and Country Mer- 
chant Throughout 
the Seuth. 


Present 






ln a recent conversation with a former 
knows the old 
New r- 


leans, and who has made a careful study 


cotton-press owner, who 


methods of cotton handling at 


of the conditions at Chalmette, some in- 


teresting statements and corroborative 


facts were brought out regarding the sig- 
from a cotton man’s stand- 
point, of the Chalmette 


“New Orleans,” he, “although by 


nificance, 
improvements: 
ssid 
location destined by 


her geographical 


nature to be one of the greatest ports of 





railroads brought changed conditions, 
other cities, more quick to recognize new 
necessities, began to make inroads on her 
more modern 


commerce by adopting 


methods and giving reduced = carrying 
charges. 

“No business has undergone such a rev- 
olution as the cotton trade. At one time 
New Orleans handled in her presses fully 
one-half the entire crop of the 
United States. It was consigned here to 


und 


cotton 


factors commission merchants, 
hauled to presses by drays, there stored, 
and when sold, compressed and drayed to 
the ships. The owners of cotton presses 
made fortuues, und thus gave incentive 
to the erection of compresses throughout 
ithe country. The number of these com 
presses has steadily increased, until today 
there are over 200 distributed throughout 
the South. The New 


Orleans, when they began to lose the bus 


press owners in 
iness of compressing cotton, instead of re 
ducing their charges and applying moderna 
methods, entered into a combination, rent 
large figures and closing 


ng mresses oft 


them to prevent competition; and then 
they inereased their charges, 

“Of course, there were protests against 
this increased burden, and the difficulties 
of successfully meeting competition made 
cotton that unless 


it apparent to men 


modern methods and cheaper rates were 





inuugurated for the handling of cotton in 
New Orleans, their business would leave 
them, 

“Then was suggested the idea of a belt 
with all the 
railroads entering New Orleans, with ter- 


round, making connections 


minals on the river front, and providing 


free wharfage, modern warehouses anid 


| improved compresses, After several years 


& Western 
l’ort 


the New Orleans 


with its 


of effort, 


Railroad, terminals at 




















500,000-BUSHEL GRAIN 


for 


during the days of steamboats everything 


America, has suffered from inertia, 


flowed into her lap. As a result, her mer- 


chants became indifferent, and when the 


*Since the above was put in type, Mr. John 
M. Turner, formerly superintendent, has 
been promoted to be general manager, vice 
A. W. Swanitz, resigned. 





BLEVATOR A‘ 





CHALMETTE. 


PORT 


Chalmette, became the materialization of 
this suggestion. 

“The manner in which cotton has here- 
tofore been handled in the city of New 
Orleans like this: The 
brought the cotton to their various depots. 


was railroads 


It was then unloaded and assorted and 
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At the 
yards for 


to the various presses. 


the 


drayed 


presses it was ranged in 


sampling, and then stored up in high piles 
After the cotton 


under the open sheds. 


' wharves last March, a saving in ocean 

freights of sixty-eight cents a bale. 
“The draying of cotton from the rail- 

road depots and steamboat wharves has 


























COVERED WHARF AT 


was sold by the factor it was again turned 


out into the yard for inspection and 
weighing, and trucked to the compresses, 
and from there drayed to the ships. This 


method has been in vogue in New Orleans 
ever since it began to be a cotton port, and 
little or no change was made in the man- 
ner of handling. 

“The cotton presses, being located prin- 
cipally in the heart of the city, around 
which small inflammable buildings had 
been erected, the fire risk was great, and 
partly on this account, and also on ac- 


count of the cotton lying in the yards and | 
being unprotected by fire-proof doors, the | 


insurance rates were very high, the pre- 


» 


vailing rate being 
“Owing to the isolation of the Chal- 


per cent. 


mette warehouses, their modern con- 


struction, with fire-proof doors, the adop- 
of for 
moving all trains in their yards, and the 


tion the compressed-air system 


installation of a water-works system by | 


of be 
any compartment 
the of 


Chalmette is just one-half, or 1 per cent., 


which eight streams water can 


to 
time, 


turned on in four 


minutes’ rate insurance at 
with a chance of its being still further re- 
Averaging the value of a bale of 
$40, the at short 
rates would show a saving of six cents 


duced, 


cotton at insurance 
per bale per month at Chalmette. 
“Under the old system of storing cot 
ton, where it was piled up eighteen to 
twenty feet high, the work was very hard 
and tedious to the laborers, and at best 
very unremunerative. Besides, cotton 
could never be delivered in rainy weather, 
the 


exposure, 


waste resulting from damage 
the 


bales lying on the street, was very large 


from and at times from 
and expensive to the owner of the cotton. 
At Chalmette cotton can be delivered, rain 
or shine, and there is no possible way of 


its ever being damaged from any cause. 


?;" eesae ° ' 
he facilities for storing are so perfect 


that the laborer can handle cotton with 
greater dispatch and less effort and re- 
ceive more remuneration. 

“The compresses in the city warehouses 
are steam presses of antique construction, 
capable of reducing the density of a bale 
of cotton under ordinary work to an aver- 
of one-half 
pounds to a cubic foot. 


age about twenty-two and 
compresses are one 4000-ton steam and 
three powerful hydraulic presses, capable 
of reducing the density to an average of 
thirty pounds or more. 

ob- 


of this is 


served in the case of the ship Stalwart, 


‘The practical benefit 


which was enabled to increase her cargo 


55.67 per cent. over her ordinary 
pacity, when she loaded at the Chalmette 


ca- 


At Chalmette the | 


PORT CHALMETTE 

not only been expensive, imposing a tax 
of fully thirty cents a bale, but it has 
| ee ‘ ‘ 

| been injurious to the streets, imposing a 


great tax on the city as well as causing 


—— 


vessel, and having connections with every 
railroad entering the city, can make a 
quick interchange of cars. 

“One of the 
Chalmette is the fact that instead of the 


greatest advantages of 


ling of a bale of cotton having to run 


the city, losing time 


and incurring expense, without enumcr- 


press throughout 


ating the other disadvantages of having 
their business scattered, there is the con- 
centration of the 
railroads and steamboats in one place. 
“All this will not only tend towards 
bringing back to New Orleans the trade 
which she has lost, but will increase ber 


cotton from various 


receipts, as has been modestly estimated 
by Secretary Hester, of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, by over 1,000,000 bales 
annually. On account of the high charges 
and inefticient methods of handling here, 
and the old and inadequate machinery, 
compresses have been erected throughout 
the country, and cotton has been shipped 
through this pert without being handle 
here at all, except being drayed across 
the city to the ship, to be stored and sold 
in Eastern and foreign ports. The buy- 
ers and exporters confidently assert that 
the facilities for handling at Chalmette, 
the and 





with lowest storage insurance 





Se Se tea | 





COTTON SHED 


At 
Chalmette the compresses are so located 
that 


delays and hampering commerce. 


in less than a minute and one-half 


the compresses by the compressed-air en- 


gines and placed alongside the ship. 


buyers, who get their bills of lading 
signed promptly. 

“The wharves in the city of New Or- 
leans have heretofore been sold at public 
auction for a period of ten years to the 
highest bidder. They are entirely uncov- 
ered, necessitating the use of tarpaui'ns, 


exposing the cotton to the weather and 





preventing the buyer from receiving his 
cotton until his ship was in port and 
favorable weather permitted him to have 
the cotton drayed alongside the vessel. 
The cost of wharf dues, tarpaulin hire, 
etc., has been about fifteen cents per bale. 
At Chalmette this cost is entirely done 
away with, as the wharves are covered, 
there is no charge of any kind to the ship 
The 
buyer can receive his cotton at all times 


and ample fire protection is given. 


in all kinds of weather, and concentrate 
it whether his ship is in port or not. 
“These facts are not only applicable to 
cotton, but also to all other exports and 
imports, as the facilities elsewhere along 
the river are so inadequate and crowded 


| drayed to and from the ships, whereas at 
Chalmette the New Orleans & Western 


CET MRT ORE 





AT 


200 bales of cotton can be hauled from | 


There is no delay to the ships or to the | 


that in most instances everything must be 








PORT CHALMETTE. 

charges in the world, together with the 
superior compresses, will make New Or- 
leans the Liverpool of America, and make 
it to their interest to keep their cotton 


Railroad brings the cars alongside the 


“There is an old saying that money 


talks, and nothing talks louder than 


cheap money, and as the warehouses at 


different parties interested in the hand- | 


Port Chalmette issue public warehouse 
receipts, which, under the provision of 
the act of 1888, are negotiable throughout 
the world, this fact will bring to New Or- 


| leans a superabundance of cheap money: 


from depot to depot and from press to | 





for cotton is one of the most attractive se- 
curities to The 
chant and planter, realizing these facts, 


loan on. country mer- 
instead of paying the high rates for in 
surance money and charges throughout 
the country, will take advantage of th: 
opportunities offered at Chalmette for 
placing his cotton before the marketof the 
world and utilizing the warehouse receipts 
to get cheap money. Therefore Chalmette 
will not only bring a great era of prosper 
ity to the city of New Orleans in its cotton 
trade, but will be equally, if not more ben 
eficial to the entire Southern country.” 

Special Advantages of the Chalmette 

Developments. 

On the question, ““Will Port Chalmette 
injure New Orleans?’ an article appear 
ing in the New Orleans Picayune of Jan- 
uary 24, 1896, so succinctly states the 
ease that an extract from the argument 
is herewith given: 

“Let any sensible man consult his city 
the New «& 
forms an outer belt 


map and see how Orleans 
Western Railroad 
for all railroads entering New Orleans 
let him ride over its road and see how it 
the to 


drainage saving 


has completed missing link our 
and the 
city large sums of money; then let him go 
down to Chalmette and examine the most 
complete and terminals in the 
country, and he will then for the first 
an era of commerci:! 


levee system, 


largest 


time realize what 
prosperity is to follow from this enter 
prise, and that New Orleans is to be ben 
efited in manifest ways, and that no sin 
gle interest can or will be injured by it 
Port Chalmette is the outgrowth of th: 
of it will be the 
concentration of all the terminals of al! 


necessities commerce; 
the railroads and a means towards hand 
ling and enlarging our ever-growing com- 
merce, It means an increase of 1,000,000 
bales of cotton to this city and the bring- 
ing back of the fruit, coffee and lumber 
It places every railroad on equa! 
[ Heretofor 
every privilege granted to any railroad 
has been used by that railroad as a means 
and further 
their interests in competition with their 


trades. 
terms with its competitors. 


towards private aims, to 


-rivals.—A. P.] 


“These new facilities will increase ou! 














| COMPRESSED-AIR LOCOMOTIVE 


| here, instead of sending it to any particu- 
lar port, and thereby restricting the mar- 
| ket to that port. By storing here they can 
protect themselves with ‘futures’ and send 
their samples, if necessary, to all the dif- 
ferent cotton markets of the world. 





USED AT PORT CHALMETTE. 


business and commerce at least $100,000. 
000 annually, and New Orleans banks. 
merchants, insurance companies, labor- 
ers, will all alike be benefited by this in- 
crease in prosperity. 

“Press property will increase in value, 
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as it will not alone be needed for the in- 
creasing requirements of warehousing, 
but will soon be needed to give space for 
increasing manufacturing sites, which 
must come here as the mills must follow 
the raw materials. Every improvement 
begets other improvements, and everyone 
shares in the general prosperity that fol- 


lows.” 


A PORT 
Far-reaching Ktlects. 

It requires no further gift of prophecy 
than that contained in the ability to see 
what present conditions signify to fore- 
tell a development at Chalmette more far- 
renching in its extent and more stimu- 
lating in its effects than has ever been piv 
duced by any one cause at any point in 
the South. 


Chalmette spring up a 


That there will in and around 
busy centre of 
commerce and trade and manufacturing, 
there can be no question in the mind of 
him who looks. Already there are being 
shipped from Port Chalmette large car- 
goes of lumber, staves, tobacco, rice, 
meal, oil and oileakes, and this is but the 
beginning. Commerce will appreciate the 
advantages Chalmette offers as an entre- 
pot for the distribution of all such bulky 
articles as require large space, thorough 
ventilation and absolute immunity from 
dampness, 


HKusiness Openings. 


The warehouses at Chalmette, all under 


cover, With the lowest cost for labor in 
handling wares, offer such attractions as 
to make Chalmette the ideal location for 
importers of coffee and tropical fruits, for 
chandlers and 


Already the 


machinery houses, ship 


many other establishments. 


attention of large Western  packing- 
houses at Omaha, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids and Kansas City have been 


drawn to this point as the most desirable 


one for the exportation of meats and 
other packing-house products, and it is 
inevitable that a very large per cent. of 
this export business must ere long be di- 
verted to this port, instead of taking the 
long rail haul to New York, as so large a 
part of it does now. 

In tobacco a good trade will be 


Some of the largest tobacco- 


devel- 
oped also. 
exporting firms in Kentucky are begin- 
ning to use the Chalmette warehouses as 
storage depots for their hogsheads of to- 
bacco to be exported, sending small lots 
here from time to time until they shall 
accumulated = sufficient for 
when they are shipped over 


have stores 
cargo lots, 
the Chalmette wharves. 

The yellow pine and cypress lumber 
trade of Louisiana has been benefited in 
n marked degree by the opening of Chal- 


mette. Heretofore the wharfage charges 





und the charges for handling on 
wharves of the city put a practical em- 
bargo on lumber exporting from New Or- 
Several initial shipments of lum- 


Port Chalmette to Mex- 


leans. 
ber made from 
ico show very satisfactory results to the 
right side of the ledger, and a large in- 
crease in this branch of trade is reason- 


ably regarded as inevitable. 








CHALMETTE 








DOCK. 


Industrial Opportunities, 


In the of collateral development 
there is no question that the facilities of 
Port Chalmette 


power beyond the scope of its founders, 


way 


will have an attractive 
and that others will avail themselves of 
the conditions created here by the New 
Orleans & Western is a foregone conclu- 
sion. Here, for instance, is an ideal loca- 


tion for cotton mills. Every required 


kind of cotton can here be obtained, and 
at cheaper prices than anywhere else, 
having such a variety of raw material to 
select from, 
the 


tainable there much cheaper than in the 


Cheap lands may be had in 


neighborhood. Coal is already ob 


city, and it will be cheaper still when the 
canal which connects Lake Borgne with 
the completed, is 


Mississippi, already 


opened for traffic, enabling the Mobile 
barges with Alabama coal to be brought 
directly to the Chalmette wharves over 
the shortest possible route. 

Abundance of competent labor can be 
obtained, and as around Chalmette are 
truck farms and grazing lands on which 
ure grown everything the laborer con- 
sumes, he can live comfortably on less 
would cost him at almost 


than it any 


other manufacturing centre. 


the 


for the storage of cotton is that the dan- OF INTEREST TO PLANTERS. 


ger from fire, which, as everyoue knows, 
is one of the serious drawbacks in con- 
ducting the cotton business, is almost en- 


tirely eliminated. 


eoryy . | 
lhe warehouses for the storage of cot- 


ton are divided into compartments, hav- 


ing brick walls rising several feet above 
the roof and projecting six feet on either 
side, thus effectually cutting off any prob- 
ability of fire communicating from one 
compartment to another. 


“These warehouses, in addition to the 


| usual safeguards, are provided with doors 











The question of healthfulness and sa- | 


lubrity is another important point in 


favor of this locality. Being high ground. | 


the drainage is good, and its location near 


the gulf, with the Mississippi on one side 
und the 
lizhiful climate all through the summer. 
And but 
one of the industries which will utilize the 


lake on the other, gives it a de- 


cotton manufactures will be 
favorable conditions of this ideal factory 
location. The fact that the New Orleaus 
& Western belt 
connects with every road entering New 
Chalmette 


wharves communication with every port 


road, through its line, 


Orleans, and affords at its 


in the world, emphasizes and caps the 


conditions which give to Chalmette for 


almost every kind of industry advantages | 
| sure under test made was sixty pounds, ; the pockets of the planters instead of the 


unparalleled in America. 


Against Fire--Report of 
Bureau. 


Protection 
Underwriters’ Inspection 


Col, W. 


derwriters’ 


(, Nelson, manager of the Un- 
of New 
confirms what has been said on 


Inspection Bureau, 
Orleans, 
this subject in the following special sum- 
mary prepared for this article: 

“The 


tage possessed 


great and distinguishing advan- 


by the Chalmette plant ! 


of an entirely new construction, which 


consist first of diagonal boards, tongued 
and grooved, and securely fastened, coy 
ered on either side with an inch thickness 
of mineral wool, and over this on either 
side are securely-fastened plates of lock 
jointed galvanized iron. These doors are 


hung upon patent rollers, and are con 


sidered to be the best fire doors that have 
yet been devised. 
mre sixteen 


“These cotton warehouses 


in number, and are divided by courts 
eighty feet in diameter, with transverse 
courts of 100 feet, and eight of the ware 
houses are sepmirated from the other eight 
by a large open court 400 feet in diameter 
further les 


from fire is 


fact 


“The danger 
the 


where the cotton is compressed for for 


sened by that the COTMPFESSes 
cign shipment are located 250 feet away 


from the nearest cotton warehouse.” 
Colonel Nelson further called attention 
to a general report on the terminal prop 
erty at Chalmette made by Messrs. R.A, 
Hancock, special agent of the London & 
and ©, 


Benjamin, special agent of the Penn 


Lancashire Fire Insurance Co., 


‘ 


svyilvania & Delaware Insurance Co., in 
which, after a technical description of the 
construction of the improvements, the fol 


lowing reference is made to water supply: 


“Abundant water supply, good fire 
pump and suflicient hydrants. All boil- 
ers insured and inspected. Water ob- 


tained from Mississippi river by 12-inch 


pipe and distributed by pump through 


10-inch reduced to four-inch mains, well 
distributed, forty double two-and-one 
half-inch hydrants so located as to amply 
protect all individual buildings and entire 
plant. This is practically a circuit sys 
tem. gate-valves being so arranged as to 
ouly allow the cutting off of one hydrant 


by reason of pipe breakage. Water pres 


Growers of Cotton Will Be 
Henetited by the Chalmette 


Improvements. 


liow 


Any enumeration of the advantages re 
sulting from the improvements at Port 
Chalmette would be incomplete if omit- 
ting the benetits which the agricultural 
interests generally, and the cotton-grow- 
ers of the South especially, will derive 
from them, 

In a conversation on this feature of the 
outlook at Port Chalmette one of the lead 
“The 


planters will get the lion’s share of a say 


ing cotton factors of this city said: 


ing of at least $3,000,000 a year resulting 
from these improvements, and will, more 
over, be benetited largely through the 
diminution of the pressure to sell which 
the 


the 


collection of and 


the 


will follow more 


more of cotton of country 


into strong hands at this port.” “It 
goes Without saying,” he declared by 
way of explanation, “that inasmuch as 


the farmers, miners and others producing 
from the ground are the creators of all 
wealth, every charge or tax that is im 
posed upon what they produce takes just 


Whilst the 


question of the saving of a few cents on a 


soo much out of their profits, 


bale of cotton may at first blush seem a 


trivial one, yet when such a saving is 


calenlated on millions of bales it amounts 
to a matter of national significance. 
Comparing present charges at Port Chal 
mette with those heretofore prevailing in 
New 


and taking into account reductions result 


Orleans for storage and insurance, 
ing from the elimination of drayage and 
other costs of handling to the buyer, the 
lower ocean freights (due to superior com 
pressing) and the abolition of wharf and 
tarpaulin dues, restraining conservatively 
these reduc 


the increase in bales which 


tions will cnuse to be handled here, 
saving to the planters shipping to New 
Orleans ought to be not less than $2,000, 
OOO during the cotton year ending August 
31, 1807.” 

A cotton 
asked his views from this standpoint, re- 


buyer of prominence, when 


plied: “The answer to your question in 


a nutshell is simply this: Every time 


charges are reduced here and better facil- 


ifies are given we are enabled to pay just 








so much more for cotton, which goes into 








LABORERS’ 


which can be increased.” 

Under the heading, “general remarks,” 
the agents’ opinions of the property is 
summarized thus: 

“Care. order, cleanliness, exceptionally 


good, Buildings well constructed and di- 


vided. General construction plan excel- 
lent. Property not subject to conflagra- 
tion hazard.” ALBERT PHENIS. 





COTTAGES AT 








CHALMETTE 


PORT 


pockets of the handlers.’ 
“The 


* 
presses, 


multiplication of interior com 
this buyer continued, “and the 
increase of interior buyers have resulted 
in greater pressure to sell than when the 
The 


improvements at Chalmette will restore 


cotton was collected at the seaports. 


conditions which prevailed prior to the 


spread of interior compresses and in- 
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creased competition, which, while appar- 
ently a competition among buyers, is in 
its final analysis a competition among 
sellers, causing at times a decided down 
ward tendency, The country is continu 
ally offering cotton a trifle lower than the 
ports, and this compels the seller at the 
ports either to meet thia competition or to 


hold 
tition in order to effect sales, then the 


his cotton, If he meets the compe 


country seller must make another cut and 


xo on ad infinitum, and every cut that is 


made means a diminution of the planter’s 
profit,” 
mill, who has 


A buyer for a Mexican 


heretofore been obliged, in order to do 
business at all, to buy from time to time 
Mobile, 


where there is a regular line of steamers 


on a low market and ship to 


to Mexico, said that hereafter he will ae 
cumulate hia cotton at Chalmette until a 


suftlicient quantity is secured to justify 


chartering a steamer and enough ean 


be saved through the new facilities 
to justify better prices and a large 


| 
| 


increase in orders from Mexican mills. 


Now, 
will thus benefit producers of cotton 


if the improved shipping facilities 
here 
in the Seuth, why will they not prove a 
hoon to the grain-growers of the North- 
west’ True, the saving may not be so 
large. but when the volume of grain ex- 
ports is considered, the saving of a cent 
n bushel on the last nine months’ corn ex 
portation throngh New 
nmount to $170,000 to the farmers of the 


West 


Orleans would 
But this is just a beginning. 
THOMAS P. GRASTY. 
As appears more in detail under a sepa- 
rate caption, the work on the big elevator 
and other important structures at Chal 
mette was done by the engineering firm of 
James Stewart & Co., of St. Louis, under 
the supervision of their resident engineer, 
Mr. Walter A. 
tresatle-work 


Calhoun, and the trestle 
pile-driving, as 
the 


and 
the 
pressea, were put in by Mr. Nat. G. Scott, 


work 


well as foundations for com 


of New Orleans. 


LOUISIANA: A HOMESEEKER’S PARADISE. 


Ity Capt 


Anticipating that a conservative state 
of the fruitful 


inna, and the many advantages that can 


ment resources of Louis 


be exhibited as inducements to the home 


seeker to establish himself among us, 
may naturally cause the inquiry as to 
“why a section favored with opportuni 
ties so numerous and inviting should not 
ahead and = long since 


have forged 


reacher a condition of importance and 


population commensurate with its ad- 


vantages,” it will be necessary at the out- 
set to refer briefly to some of the causes 
which have had a decided influence in re- 
turding our development. 

To those at all acquainted with the 
events of the past generation the reasons 
are plain, but explanations are necessary 
for the enlightenment of that large class 
of homeseekers who are only now asking 
will enable them 


for information which 


to determine in their own minds which 
section and what immediate loeality ap 
proach nearest the conditions which, in 
their opinion, promise the brightest and 
happiest future for themselves and their 
families, 

The most prominent of the evils from 
and for 


distressing 


which we have suffered, which 


we have obtained a reputa 
tion, was our abnormally high death rate 
growing out of unsanitary conditions, 

In dealing with this subject and exhib 
iting our defects it is well first to disa 
buse the public mind of the belief that 
these conditions have existed all over 
Louisiana, although it must be admitted 
the State generally has unjustly been a 
sufferer by reason of municipal ill repute 
in the creation of which the country had 
no part. 

In the maritime city of New Orleans 
we have a gateway to the countries and 
islands to the south of us, but through 
this gateway we were for years subject 
to invasions by death-dealing diseases, 
the most formidable being yellow fever. 
“pidemics from this disease were of such 
constant recurrence that many eminent 
physicians held the opinion it was indig- 
fact that 


fever in New Orleans now for 


enous, but the there has been 


no yellow 
a number of years proves conclusively 
they were in error. 

Since the inauguration of the excellent 
eflicient) quarantine more 


and system, 


correctly termed “maritime sanitation,” 
instituted by Dr. Joseph Holt, there has 
New 


But aside from this special bugbear, the 


been no yellow fever in Orleans. 


impression became fixed in the minds of 


people in other States that Louisiana 








Harry Allen, President Loulsiana State Immigration Association 


should be shunned as a death-breeding 


distriet, it being considered impossible 
for those not acclimated to live here and 
he healthy. This is not matter for sur- 
prise, since the minds of many of our citi- 
zens were tainted with a like apprehen- 
sion, and those fortunately situated 
usually departed from among us with the 
ndvent of warm weather, taking with 
them the substance gained by their busi- 
ness acumen while camping with us dur- 
ing the winter months, thus sapping the 
life of progress by spending and investing 
abroad their gains and contributing noth- 
ing to the material development of the 
community. Under this baneful infiln- 
ence the business of New Orleans became 
in time merely one of factorage. 

As collateral which retarded 
added the 


disorganization and 


causes 


our growth may be loss of 


Property and pros 


tration of business resulting from the 


civil war, the unsettled condition of so- 
ciety, maladministration of laws and re- 
sultant evils during the reconstruction 


period, all of which ereated an aetual 


pandemonium, new happily but a har 
|} rowing nightmare. 

Louisiana having thus been handi 
eapped with ao bad reputation, there 


seemed to be nothing to do but to depend 
on our own resources, correct our defects 
und await a better understanding of the 
situation by others. 

In the meantime the immigrant was he- 
ing systematically taken where he would 
do the most good for the people who di 


rected his movements. Transcontinental 


‘lines of railronds were being pushed into 


the West, 
steamship lines and combinations of cap- 
ital. By dint of extravagant advertising 
the fertility that 


urea were exploited, and there was given 


which had for allies foreign 


ond richness of Vast 


un impetus to the westward movement, 
which, in volume and rapidity, has been 


unequalled in the world’s history. Great 


States have been populated and cities 


have sprung into existence as by magic. 


Extravagant speculations ensued = and 


fabulous fortunes were realized, which 


continued to attract wealth and popula 
During all 


tion for a period of 


the South 


years, 


this time was shunned and 
neglected, 


The South 


affording tempting opportunities, and our 


is today the only section 
people are learning that it pays to adver 
tise, 

It is undoubtedly the most important 
item to the homeseeker to find a place 


where he and his family will enjoy good 


health, for it is not sufficient that the 
goddess of fortune smile upon him and 
line his pockets with the results of indus- 


try. If the blessing of health is denied, 


his happiness is always incomplete and | 


often wrecked. 

The result of investigation and reflec 
tion upon the health and climatie condi- 
tions of the State of Louisiana is that no 
fear need be entertained when a compari- 
son of the statistics of Louisiana is made 
with the statistics of any of the Ameri- 
can cities, or any of the European coun- 


} 


| tries, and every person looking for a new | 


home may safely turn toward Louisiana 
without fear of any great danger to his 
health and life. 

The 
throughout the country that Louisiana is 
full of deadly ma- 
white 


erroneous impression prevails 


a low-lying swamp, 


laria, and the climate hostile to 


settlers who are recent acquisitions from 
Northern States. The fact 
with proper care and diet, nowhere can 


the is that, 


a white person live with greater immu- 


nity from diseases of all kinds than on 
the banks of the Mississippi river in this 
State, 
CLIMATE 

The climate of Louisiana is semi-trop- 
ienl. Averaging the entire State, the 
mean annual temperature is between 60° 
und 75°. The mean temperature for the 


is about S3°, and for the 
45°. 
the Gulf of Mexico secures a prevalence 


hottest month 


coldest month about Proximity to 


and 
the 


of southern winds, cool 


Inden, which mitigate 


} 


moisture- | 
extremes of | 


weather experienced by the States to the 
with offices at No. 137 Carondelet street, 


North. Though our summers are pro- 
longed, the heat is never excessive. The 


winters mild, though occasionally 
the of a 


which has spent its greatest violence in 


are 


tail-end northwest blizzard, 
more northern regions, reaches this State 
und remains a day or two, and is suffi- 
tender vegetation and 


These 


to destroy 
the 


cient 


chill inhabitants. visits are 


not frequent, and in New Orleans there | 


are seasons when the freezing point is 


barely tonehed. During such seasons 
the flowers bloom in the open air all 
winter, 


A comparison of the difference between 
the highest and lowest temperatures for 
August $1, 1S94, (the 


latest figures at hand), will serve to indi- 


the year ending 


cate our even temperature in contrast 


with other points: 
DEGREES F. 





New Orleans nee SO) Des Moines, lowa.. 134 
New York citv.... 14) Leavenworth, Kans. 
SN ce sacccenens 11) Omaha, Neb....... ; 
Boston, Mass...... 15 St. Vaud, Mion...... M41 | 
Chicago, Tl......... 1% Ft Buford, N. Dak, 156 
Louisville, Ky 1% Poplar River, Mont. 173 
St. Louis, Mo. 128 


Iiy this tuble we see the State of Louis- 
inna is blessed with a uniform tempera- 
ture, and in this respect is far ahead of 
most of the States. 


\ LAND WHERE THERE ARE NO 
PROUGUTS 
The avernge rainfall at New Orleans 


is about seventy inches, decreasing in 
qruintity in the extreme northern portion 
The heaviest showers fall 
the 


Winter comes next in quantity, while in 


of the State. 


in summer during growing season. 
the spring and antumn we have less rain- 
fall. 


welfare of our staple crops, cotton, sugar- 


Such seasons are conducive to the 


cane and rice. 


To illustrate the entire freedom from 


drouth, the following table, compiled by 
the weather bureau, shows the average 
rainfall for each month in the year at 


New Orleans, covering a period of fifty 


yeurs: 

Inches Inches. 
January .. 6.44 JIn'v . 6.88 
February .. ..0... 4.68 August os eeeces 6.29 
ae 5.4% September....... . 5.06 
PEGE occnca casvacee Ge Gees cccce -. 3.21 
May ‘ -- 4% November..... ... 4.5 
dune. 6.49 December......... 48 


As the work of the farmer cannot be 


successful without rain, it is safe to sar 





that Louisiana is a farmers’ paradise, at 
least in this respect. 

In making with other 
States it should be remembered that in 


comparisons 


Louisiana rain-water alone has to bedealt 
the Northern States the 
amount of snow-water is included. 


with, while in 

Furthermore, it should be remembered 
that the rainfall in different parts of a 
State is different, and therefore the max- 
imum and minimum are stated in the fol- 
lowing table, showing the contrast with 
other States for the year ending August 
31, 1894: 


Maximum. Minimum 


Inches. Inches. 
LOGISIGMR. « vccccecess ccosee 4 ne 
CINE. 6 <cosc cssncceecccsce " 4 
Se Aentcwes ha 10 
GONG cccovee + etuanneedes 4 41 31 
BOMORS...... ccccccces 38 Pa) 
Nebraska =... seuss seccuce ¥ 17 
Minne-Ot8 ......0 0.005.000 32 16 
California........ saesccane ° 27 11 
North Dakota.. inoue’ 1” 13 
Arizona....... seuss seneee 16 3 
Montana. —... ss eeeeeeeee +s) 10 
Wyoming. ..-cccecece eoeces 11 8 


From the foregoing official tables it is 
seen that Louisiana possesses a climate 
with less extremes than most of the other 
States of the Union, a mild winter and 
a summer temperature cooled by the Gulf 
breeze, and less oppressive than that of 
many other parts of the country, and 
copious rains, which secure to the farmer 
abundant crops every year. 

AGRICULTURAL DIVISIONS, 

It is impossible, in a short article, to 
attempt to describe fully the various soils 
of the State, consist of alluvial 
lands, bluff uplands, pine 
hills, pine flats and prairies. 

The State 


which 
lands, good 


Immigration Association, 
has issued a pamphlet fully describing 
each parish in the State, with other val- 
uable information, and it will be sent on 
application to anyone desiring more par- 
ticular information, but as there seems 
to be a mistaken idea about the alluvial 
lands of this State, the richest lands on 
the face of the globe, 
The lands along our rivers 


a few remarks 
seem timely, 
and bayous have been erroneonsly classi- 
fied as “swamps,” but in the main this is 
liable to 
possessed of the idea that the “swamp” 


misleading, as one is become 
is a bog or morass, and is not readily re- 
There is little of 
The alluvial lands are 


claimable. but such 
land in the State. 
generally hard, firm soil, and only need 


deforestation and sunlight te make them 


the equal, and even superior to the 
cleared lands, sinee being virgin, their 
soil is even more fertile than that of 
lands which have been cultivated for 
years, 


Regarding bealth, strangers often ex- 
that the 


lands should contain so many indviduals 


press great) surprise alluvial 


who have reached the age of three-s core 


| and ten. 


; cultural 


No section of the United States can 
excel Louisiana in the variety ot its agri 
produets. Every mat.’s) mind 
associates with Louisiana the production 
of cotton, sugar-cane and rice, all of 
which are grown in large quantities, and 
ure eminently cash crops, as they can 
readily be sold on the plantations fer 
cash. As these products are extensively 
treated in special articles in this edition. 
only passing mention need be made of 


them here. 


COTTON 
The production of cotton averages an- 
nually between 700,000) and 800,000 
bales. Some other States produce a 


larger number of bales, but this is simply 
due to the fact that the soil and climate 
of Louisiana are adapted to the produc- 
tion of other large staple crops. There is 
no other State that affords better returns 
to the cotton-grower, or exceeds it in the 
yield of cotton per acre. Cotton is grown 
with equal facility in the uplands and the 
atveviel lens of the State. and its culture 


of 
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can be extended for years to come with- | prices and profitable returns has ferced We have also accessible and cheaply | and S00 bushels are frequent. Phey are 
it recourse to lands devoted to other | out of existence many a small and in- | obtainable the finest oak, ash, hickory, | also highly relished by stock of all kinds, 
crops. complete sugarhouse and introduced the sweet and red gum, yellow poplar and | while hogs are permitted to root for those 


RICE 

In recent years only has rice become an 
important factor among the agricultural 
resources of Louisiana. In 1860, out of 
a total United States crop of 105,279,200) 
Louisiana raised but 1,679,000 
In 1SS4 the cultivation of rice 
in this State began to expand, and rap- 
idly 
S02 the Pelican State rolled up 205,000, 
WO pounds out of a total for the whole 
United of 255,000,000 
leaving 50,000,000 


pounds, 


pounds, 


increased from year to year until in 


States pounds, 


only pouncs to the 
States which in [S860 produced over 100,- 
OOO 000) pounds, The United States now 
produces about two-thirds of its total con- 
stunption, and a study of the above fiz- 
ures Will demonstrate that in a few yeors 
Louisiana will supply the entire demand 
of this couniry. 

This condition has been brought about 
by the wheat farmers of Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas and other Western States, whe 
have moved into Louisiaua during recent 
years and become rice-planters. 

In no other section can rice be grown at 
so stnall a cost as in the country tributary 
to New Orleans. The land used for rice 
cultivation is cheap, the cost of growing 
the grain is small and it requires very lit- 
As the 


cultivation and harvesting of rice is very 


tle capital to go into the business. 


similar to that of wheat and other small 
vrains, there is every encouragement for 
The 
cousumption of rice has increased of late, 
to 
more a popular article of food as the peo- 
ple in the North and West learn how to 


the Western farmer to embark in it. 


and will continue become more and 


cook it, and as it enters largely into the 


manufacture of beer, the rice business 
will soon rank well up with the other 
vreat staples, 

SUGAR. 


Only those who have had occasion to 
look into the matter have any conception 
of the magnitude of the sugar interest. 
The world’s production of sugar is esti- 
mated at 6,000,000 tons, of which 2,340,- 
000 tons are from eane and 3,660,000 tons 
ure produced from beets. 

Sugar is one of the great staples of 
Louisiana, and it is estimated that this 
alone supports about 600,000 
people, over $100,000,000 in- 
vested in machinery. 
third in the production of cane sugar, 
Cuba being first, followed by Java. 


industry 
and are 


Louisiana stands 


The production of cane sugar in this 
country is practically limited to the State 
of Louisiana, and this supply amounts 
annually to about 450,000,000 
produced on about 180,000 acres. 

It is stated that prior to the civil war 


pounds, 


250,000 acres of Louisiana lands were 


devoted to sugar-cane, which supplied 
about half the consumption of sugar in 
this country, but now competent authori- 
ties estimate the consumption of sugar 
in the United States at 1,500,000 tons, 
and as Louisiana only furnishes eight 
weeks’ supply for this country, and as 
we are assured that Louisiana is capable 
of producing all the sugar now consumed 
in the United States, there is evidently 


ample room for expansion. Heretofore 


the culture of cane has been contined to | 


« limited number of large sugar-planters, 
who were also manufacturers, and upon 
every plantation of sugar-cane was to be 
found a sugarhouse of sufficient capacity 
to work up the crop grown and manufac- 
ture the crystalline product of the cane. 
This involved large expenditures of capi- 
tal, which only: the few could afford, and 
of the 
farmer was excluded from the business. 


from this nature things small 








| is the finest in the world. 


The exigencies of circumstances have | 


: 
forced a change in the system of cane- 


culture. The fierce conflict between low 


central refineries, with ponderous ma- 
chines and extensive capacities, that re 
quire a large amount of cane to supply 
the daily demands, 1000 to 1500 tons per 
day being 2 moderate allowance for the 
largest. 

Under these new conditions the grow- 
ing of sugar-cane for sale to these facto- 
ries is quite extensively practiced. Small 
farmers With ten acres of sugar-cane can 
for it as the 


find just as ready a market 


large planter with one hundred times this 


crop. 

No enterprise is more inviting than 
that of raising sugar-cane by the ton fer 
the faeterses, Lands ino any quantity, 


well adapted to the growth of cane, may 
be 


ured will depend largely upon the mag- 


purchased or rented. The capital re- 


nitude of the enterprise, and considerable 


initial expense will be saved where the 
owners of central factories will provide 
the seed-cane to the newcomer, T have 


heen assured by certain parties that they 
will gladly do this. 

di 
to 


rected, will necomplish a 


intelligently 
deal 
wards the cultivation of twenty to thirty 
Additional help will be re 


One's own labor, 


grrent 


neres of cane, 


quired in plauting and harvesting the 
crop. Good land will produce from 
twenty to forty tons of cane per acre, 


and this will sell at the neighboring fac- 


tery for from 383.50 to $4 per ton cash. 


If colonics will take up vacant lands 
in the vicinity of central refineries they 
Will tind in Louisiana «a profitable and 


large field for intelligent liber. 
TIMBER 
Turning to the forests, we find a wealth 
of nature’s products ready for the har 


vest, to be turned by man’s skill and in- 


genuity into the various forms and 


shapes suitable for man’s various wants. 
Stave timber, spoke timber, house tim- 
ber, box timber, tray timber, hoop tim- 


ber, ship timber, bucket timber, ete., 


What all of 


these offer for factories making agricul- 


magnolia. aun opportunity 

tural implements, wagons and carriages, 

cars, furniture and household utensils! 
If the paper manufacturer wants wood 


pulp be can find inexhaustible suoplies | 


in cottonwood or in sap pine at nominal 
prices. For woodenware there is an un- 


limited supply of tupelo gum. For axe 


handles, spades and hoe handles, spokes, 

felloes, ete, we have the cheapest and 

the best materials in ash and hickory. 
The lumber interest can be traced until 


its different applications become Jegion, 


While the mills of Louisiana are using 
Vist quantities of logs, but little, com 
paratively, of the immense timber re 


sources has yet been touched. 


TOBACCO. 

Louisiana at present does not rank high 
in the seale in the total production of 
tobaucey, but there is every evidence of the 
great fituess of her soil for the luxuriant 
this So far us to 


production of crop. 


bacco has been vroduced in Louisiana, it 
has been found to have a very high value. 


The oak and pine hills and the pine thits 


| are eminently adapted to the growth of 


crown our hills and fill our alluvial lands, | 
market is enormous, and is constantly on 


the largest amount of 
standing pine, cypress and live oak of any 
State Until 
the vast Louisiana but 
But of late the 
quick instinct of commerce has discov- 
that Louisiana her 
50,000,000,000 
The 


homeseckers 


Louisiana has 


the Union. recent 


of 


in 
forests were 


slightly trenched upon. 


has within 
feet of the 
capitalists, 


ered 
bounds best 
timber known. manu- 


facturers and are finding 


out this fact and are looking eagerly for 
the best locations for investments or set- 


tlement. As these lands can now be pur- 


years 


| chased in large bodies at a few dollars an | 


acre, there is unlimited prospect of gain 


to those who invest in Louisiana timber 


lands. In addition to the value of the 
timber, when these vast virgin forests of 
the alluvial lands are cleared off, the 


lands become immediately available for 
settlers, and they are especially adapted 
to the cultivation of sugar-cane, cotton 
and rice. 


The cypress of Louisiana is the finest in 


the South, and is found in great abun- 
dance in the low bottoms of our numerous 
rivers and bayous. This cypress makes 
the finest shingles in the world, and is 
also extensively used in shipbuilding, and 
is unexcelled for sash, doors, blinds and 
interior finish, being remarkable for its 
beauty and durability. It is light, strong. 
easily and 
These qualities make it very valuable. 
The long-leaf yellow pine of Louisiana 
It is of an en- 
tirely different character from the short 
leafed pine and loblolly pine of Arkansas 
and Tennessee. This timber is very dura- 
able 
strength are desired. 


worked, almost never rots 


and is used where beauty and 


the yellow-leaf tobacco, which is now in 


overlooked in gathering. 


Grapes do well in this section, Straw- 


wonderfully successful and 


Blackberries and dewber- 


berries are 
remunerative. 
ries grow wild and in great) prefusion. 
Japanese plums and persimmous, Leconte 
and Weiffer pears, are extensively grown. 
of 


throughout 


excellent quality are 
the State. In South 


una several preserving factories take an 


igs grown 


Louisi 


nually at good prices the product of many 
lig orchards. 

Pomegranates and olives can easily be 
grown in the southern part of the State. 
Pecans, indigenous to the State. are 
grown in extensive groves in tine variety 
and quality, and bring good prices, 

Oranges of many varieties 


are Erownh, 


and profitable orange groves ure found 
all along the Gulf coast, and receive care 
The fruit 
While the or 


chard is maturing the same land can be 


ful attention and cultivation. 


is readily sold on the trees, 


used for raising truck. It is easy to ob 


| tain information aboat selecting the bund, 


such large demand for plug wrappers and 


smoking tobacco. An impetus is) being 
given to the industry, and very satisfae- 
tory protits are being realized. 

The alluvial bluff and prairie lands are 
best adapted to the growth of the cigar 
leaf tobacco, 


As 


bright yellow leaf and 2000 pounds of the 


much as 1600 pounds per acre of 
elgar Ty pes have been produced, Tobacco 
growing is one of the coming industries 
of the State, and soon our factories will 
be supplying the States west of us with 
smoking and chewing material produced 
in Louisiana. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

All of the leading varieties of vegeta 

bles are grown in Louisiana, The aggre- 


gate of trucks raised in this State for 


the increase. This industry bas received 
the greatest attention in the vicinity of 
New 


yosed to give every encouragement to the 


Orleans, and the railroads are dis- 
truck farmers in furnishing fast freight 
service to Northern markets. Immense 
quantities of cabbages, onions, tomatoes, 
beans, potatoes, peas, strawberries, Japan 
ete, are shipped 


plums, canteloupes, 


every day during the season, Cucumbers 


vercr 
Cee 


und plants are special subjects of 
profit, and are grown in great quantities. 
Truck farming is not au experiment bere, 
Many 


families came into this section with very 


but is a well-established industry. 


limited means, and have by industry and 
intelligent application secured comforta- 
ble homes and grown rich. Each season 
several different crops are raised on the 
sume land, and it is possible to have some 
product to sell all through the year by 
rotating the crops. Irish potatoes have 
become a staple croo; planted from De- 


the best variety to plant, and how to cul 
tivate and care for the grove, 
GRASSES. 
Throughout the State two well-known 


xrasses furnish pastures and hay of the 


best quality and in practically large 
fabundance, These are Bermuda, the 


| finest pasture grass in the world, and crab 


| grass, Which springs up in every culti 


} Vated field in early spring, and if not dis 


turbed will furnish a large cutting of ex- 
cellent hay in the summer. Japan clover 


yruss grows Wild, and affords excellent 


Tall meadow 


sulimer grazing for stock, 


out grass, planted in early will se 


Peure a good start in the spring aud make 





cember to February, they are harvested | 


from March to June, and reach the mar- 
kets command the 
prices of spring. By planting in July or 


in time to highest 
August a second crop is obtained in the 
fall. Hundreds of thousands of barrels 


of potatoes are annually shipped from 


| market, 


| this State to Northern and Western mar- | 
| kets, always with fair returns. 


Sweet potatoes are grown in every par- 
ish and on every variety of soil. Louisi- 
ana is credited with a crop of 5,000,000 
bushels, mostly consumed at home, but 


increasing quantities are annually finding 


‘ their way to Northern markets at remun- 


erative figures; as much as 1000 bushels 


| per acre have been grown in this State, 


| of sheep. 


one oor two cuttings of hay during the 
Simmer, and lists for several years, 
Italian rye grass is an antl: sown in 


early fall it makes two lirge cuttings of 


excellent hay. Rescue grass gives excel 
lent results, Red top, Knglish bluegrass, 
bluegriss 
have been partial successes. White and 


alfalfa 


velvet grass and Kentucky 


red clover, and 


luxuriantly, 


COW OTS row 


wad many other grasses are 
SUCCOSSOS, 


Kentueky hemp enn easily be grown. 


fibre crops, ramie, flax, jute and 
STOCK, 

No of the 
adapted to stock raising than the State 
of Our 
supply native grasses sutlicient to main 


least 


portion globe is better 


Louisiana, soils, unaided, will 
tain cattle and horses through at 


hive months of the year. The great va 
riety of grasses, clovers and forage crops, 
which can be grown so successfully upon 


all of our soils; our short winters, requir- 


ing shelter and extra feed only a few 
months in the year; our numerous water- 


of 


tributaries, furnishing an abundant sup- 


courses, With their infinite number 


ply of water at all seasons, all unite to 
make Louisiana a most desirable location 
for stock raising. 

numbers of cattle are now 
at the 


It has been found that 


Timense 
annually fattened humerous cot- 
tonseed-oil mills. 
a mixture of cottonseed hulls and cotton 
seed meal will rapidly fatten cattle for 
With proper pastures and for 
age crops, Iles and horses can be raised 
very cheaply. It would pay every farmer 
to keep a small flock of an imoroved breed 
Spring lambs and good mutton 
will always sell; Southdown and Shrop- 
shire are best adapted to this State. Hog 
raising is easy, and with packing-houses 
convenient, would become a leading and 
most profitable industry. 

FISH. 

The rivers, bayous and lakes furnish 

an abundance of fish of many varieties, 
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vod beyond these on the Gulf coast lies the basis of any country’s permanent > cheap freights will give New Orleans a |] & Co., the Birmingham Rolling Mill Co., 
a mine of wealth, only partially devel- | prosperity, the development of farming | great advantage over any other cities of | Challomer shingle machinery, Lidger 
oped. This industry, if properly devel- | is being encouraged by Mr. Diaz. The | the country in competition for the Mexi- | wood Manufacturing Co., Reading lron 
oped, would alone render Louisiana fa Mexican is an intensive farmer, despite | can business. Indeed, with our climate, | Co., Walter A. Wood mowing machines, 
ous, his ox-teum and wooden plow-stick, but | cheap labor and cheap freights in every | Hall Plow Co., John Deere Plow Co., ete. 


Redfish, pomouno, mullet, trout, pereh, 
red snapper and many other fish of large 
size and excellent quality are to be found 
all along the Gulf coust. 

If the cultivation of oysters was prac 
ticed upon our bays, inlets and bayous, 
with the same intelligence as upon Chesa 


New 


eontre of 


peake bay, Orleans would soon be 


cole a oyster-prrek ing hoses 


rivaled by no other city. 
the water 


Some idea of transportation 


State be conveyed by the 
that 


trate every parish of the fifty-nine in the 


of this nay 


stutement navigable waters pene 


State, excepting four. ‘Thus is shown the 
murvelous facility of getting our limber 
and soil products to the outside world by 
the cheapest transportation known. 

Six lines and several local 
New 
the 


trunk lines 


of railroad radiate from Orleans 


through different sections of State, 
progressing in 


construction is 


the 


and new 


several districts of State, so 
uimple railroad facilities are assured. 
feel 


general 


There is reason to gratified and 


encouraged at) the outlook for 
educational facilities. 
for the 
the 


Wise laws provide 


establishment and extension of 


school and as communities 

the 

meet their requirements. 
The the State 


honestly etliciently 


system, 


grow facilities will be enlarged to 


finances of have been 


and administered. 


Iivery eurrent obligation has been met 
nud promptly paid in cash when due, and, 
in suddition, the surplus fund is applied 
each year to the liquidation of a consid 
erable amount of the public debt. 

All these 


ress are only earnests of the outcome of 


factors in Louisiana's prog 
the development of our State. Only a few 
years ago was felt the first move of this 
progress that has now deeply and durably 


engraven its fair features upon Louisiana 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


Rapid Advance of Manufactures and 
Agriculture in that Country. 





“Your paper has recently noted the fact 


that a special delegation has been sent 


into Mexico, under the auspices of the 


National Manufacturers’ 


interview Vresident Diaz regarding the 


exposition proposed to be held svon by 
the Mexican government, and also to 
muke a thorough investigation on which 
to base a report on the outlook for trade 
with this country. I don’t know of any 


Am 


erican manufacturers, and I am contident 


thing more worthy the attention of 
u great deal of valuable information will 
be disseminated as the result of this un 
dertaking.” 

So remarked one of the most enterpris 
ing of New 


men, Mr. kf. W. Freret, in a conversation 


Orleans’s younger business 
which recently occurred between himself 
und a representative of the Manufactur 
Mr. 
Puech & 


built up a large business as commission 


ers’ Record. reret ip it member of 


the firm of Freret, who have 


merchants, and have for some time been 


conditious which exist in 
Mexico, the 


established a branch house in the City of 


studying the 


with result thal they have 


Mexico, and are energetically reaching 


out to take advantage of the very much 
improved commercial and industrial con 
ditions which prevail in the sister repub 
lic on the south. 

“We are doing what we can to help de 


velop the natural resources of Mexico,” 


continued Mr Freret, “and under the 
wise administration of President Diaz 
un unprecedented era of commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural prosperity has 


dawned upon Mexico. As agriculture is 


MEXICO. | 


werld he 


feome to it, for 








| ene 


} 
held of 


if he desires to enter the field as a fur 


nisher of food in competition with 


will have to adopt modern ma 
chinery and modern methods; and he will 
with the security to in- 


vestments assured under Diaz a great 


many outside companies, with American 
Muropean capital, have entered the 
agriculture in Mexico, and the 
conditions of soil, climate and cheap labor 
them excellent returns on their in 


ss methods employed by these capi 


isstire 


vestments, modern machinery and 


oursinne 
tulists will inevitably bring about a uni 
versal revolution in farming that will be 


of the greatest benefit to Mexico. 


“We 


chinery us sugar planters need, and our 


make a specialty of such ma 


investigations along these lines have led 


, iat 
us to conclude that the Mexicans will 
soon become among the heaviest sugar 


producers, for they can there make more 
to the acre. 

“Cotton is another product in which 
Mexico is destined to expand. She doesn’t 
raise enough now to supply the demand 
of her mills, and I don’t know of a place 
where cotton can be so profitably raised. 
This is a branch of development which 
capitalists will find a very inviting field, 
for in Mexico the cotton is a perennial, 
growing and bearing year after year for 
at least seven years before replanting is 
They 


Mexico, 


required, make very fine 


goods in and the future of the 
cotton trade down there is full of interest 
not only to those interested in cotton-mill 
machinery, but to those identified in any 
way with the various branches of cotton 
growing and manufacturing. 

“There are a number of industries new 
to commerce generally which are suscep- 
tible of great development outside of the 
cotton, coffee and other well-known 


stinar, 


stuples. For instance, take ixtle, a kind 


let grass which is admirably adapted to 


the manufacture of cordage, door mats, 
ete. A shipment of 500 bales was re 
leently made to New Orleans, and there 


Association, to | 


} great 


ure possibilities for large developments in | 


this industry. 
“Then there is the canaigre root, a plant 
which is 
Mexico, 
the 


of the dock species, 
and which, 


article for 


ubundance in 


when dried, makes best 


tunning that is known. This industry is 


almost entirely undeveloped, and yet 


cunaigre contains about 20 per cent. more 
than oak bark, and 
marketed at 


give a very good protit in competition with 


tunnic acid 


gathered and figures which 


ouk bark and other tanning mediums. 


mining and electrical machinery. 


“Manufacturers of machinery find in 
field for the sale also of 


Mexico a fine 


has been some difficulty experienced in 
times past in competing with the cheap 
machinery of Germany and England, but 
the Mexicans are beginning to appreciate 


the great superiority of most 


machines, and we are now able to 


them our machinery at the higher prices 
we are compelled to charge. 

“A great 
incrensing trade with Mexico is the fact 


drawback and hindrance to 


that the local bunks have no correspond 
ents in Mexico. It seems to me important 


that urrangements should 


correspondents, for I am certain the con- 
ditions down there are favorable to a 
great development of trade relations be- 
tween Southern manufacturers and Mex- 
ican houses. The rate of exchange has 
been greatly reduced, and this is an im- 
pertant factor in promoting trade rela- 
With our ocean connections with 


tions. 


Tampico and Vera Cruz, the existence of 


cotton | 


found in | 


can be 


| clude 


the | 





direction, New Orleaus will supply all the 
country south of us, the whole of Latin 


America.” 


The South’s Biggest Hardware and 
Machinery House. 





New Orleans has, in the establishment 
of A. Baldwin & Co., Limited, the oldest 
and, with two exceptions only, the largest 
hardware aud machinery house in Am- 
erica. Founded in 1822, it has, with the 
exception of a brief interruption during 
the war, remained continuously in’ busi- 
Mr. Albert 
head, came here from his native 
ISSS, and has 


hess ever since, Suldwin, its 
present 
State of Massachusetts in 
been connected with the house since soon 


His the 


uffairs of the house resulted in a continu- 


after his arrival. direction of 
ally increasing business, and long before 
the incorporation as A. Baldwin & Co., 
Limited, in 1888, he was the recognized 
head of the establishment. He is now 
und has been for many years prominently 
identified also with many of the leading 
and industrial in- 


financial, commercial 


stitutions of the city. In Mr. Cartwright 
Eustis, the company’s treasurer and sec- 
valued lieutenant, who 


retary, he has a 


has been connected with the house since 





The success of the house is emphasized 
by the fact that the 
creased about 100 per cent, within eight 


business has in 


years. 


RECORD-BREAKING CONSTRUCTION 
James Stewart & Co.'s Work at Port 
Chalmette and the Illinois Cen- 


tral Railroad Terminals. 


The engineering firm of Jamies 


Stewart & Co., which makes a specialty 


great 


of heavy construction contracts through- 
out the South, is more prominently iden- 
tified than any other with the improve- 
ments upon which New Orleans is relying 


for commercial expansion. 


In a conversation with their resident 
engineer, Mr. Walter A. Calhoun, con- 


cerning the work already done at Chal 
mette, and that now under way where the 
Illinois Central Company is converting 
six or eight city blocks, fronting the river, 
into one vast aggregation of up-to-date 
terminal facilities for the speedy transfer 
from car to ship of grain and cotton for 
export, and for the expeditious handling 
of imported commodities, a representative 
of the Manufacturers’ Record was given 
the following facts: 





the war. Mr. Eustis is a close kinsman 
of Ambassador Eustis, is one of the ad- 
ministrators of Tulane University and is 
identitied with various other public en- 
terprises, 

A cut 
ident of 


house this company’s wares, which in- 


herewith presented gives some 


the great building necessary to 


about everything made of iron, 


| from a fish-hook to all the machinery re- 


| quired for a complete sugar refinery. The 


There 


American 
sell | 


be made for | 


catalogue of the things earried in stock 
is as big us an unabridged dictionary, and 
the territory covered by the trade of the 
house includes Texas, Arkansas, Louisi- 
Florida 
the 


chinery department, an exclusive jobbing 


Alabama, and 


Outside of 


tna, Mississippi, 


Central America, mat- 
trade is done, to look after which twenty- 
tive traveling men are employed. 

The 


company is special agent for a 
machinery 
The list in- 


machinery, 


number of the biggest 


manufacturers in America. 
cludes all kinds of cane-mill 


suw mills, hoisting engines and cable- 


Ways, especially for handling logs by 
steam, engines, boilers, pumps, furnaces, 
grist mills and every variety of farming 
implements and agricultural machinery, 
and among the houses for which the com- 
pany is sole agent are such well-known 
manufacturers as the Atlas Engine 
Works, the Erie City Iron Works, the 
Hawley downdraft smokeless furnace, 
the Gould Manufacturing Co., duplex 


pumps, Nordyke & Marmon, E. P. Allis 





connection with the Chalmette 
said Mr. Calhoun, 
James Stewart & Co., engineers and con- 
tractors, St. Louis and Buffalo, secured 
from the Delta Co. 
ceeded by the New Orleans & Northwest 
ern Railroad Co.) about the Ist of August, 
185, a contract for building their grain 
elevator (500,000 bushels capacity) and 


“In 


terminals,” 


“our firm. 


Construction (suc- 


for eighty cotton warehouses, twenty 
sorting yards, together with wharves and 
wharf sheds and cotton-compress build- 
ings, and all of said buildings were fin- 
ished by January 1, 1896, in less than six 
months, during which time we assembled 
into their respective places in the ground 
8,000,000 bricks, 12,000,000 feet of yellow 
This 


necessitated a working force of over 3000 


pine and 2,000,000 feet of cypress. 


men, and by anyone conversant with con- 
struction operations the magnitude of the 
above work, in conjunction with the short 
space of time in which the same was com- 
The Chal- 


mette elevator is one of the most com- 


pleted, will be appreciated. 


plete in the South, and with its conveyor 
belt, running the the 
river, carrying as high as 14,000 bushels 
an hour, may justly be characterized as 
one of the finest houses in the country. 
“The the 
achievement resulted in our firm securing 
the 1,000,000-bushel elevator for the Illi- 
nois Central, which we now have under 
rapid construction at the foot of Louis- 
iana avenue, New Orleans, and which, 


from elevator to 


results embodied in above 
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when completed, will be one of the most 
magnificent structures of its kind in the 
world. 

“Amongst the contracts recently com- 
pleted in the South by our firm are the 
Gramerey Sugar Refinery, Gramercy, 
La., the largest in the United States; the 
1.000,000-bushel elevator at Galveston; 
the Pelzer Cotton Mills, 50,000 spindles, 
Pelzer, S. C.; the Texas & Pacific eleva- 
tor, and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
and two I. C. elevators, all of which are 
located at New Orleans.” 

Mr. Calhoun is now considered a part 
and parcel of New Orleans, and both 
socially and professionally is recognized 
as a valuable acquisition. 


A GREAT STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


The West India & Pacific Company 
and Its Operations. 


The West India & Pacific Steamship 
Co., Limited, of Liverpool, maintains a 
fleet of seventeen steamers, some of which 
have a tonnage of 8200 gross register and 
It 
trades from Liverpool by way of the West 


a capacity of 12,000 tons cargo each. 


Indies, Colombia, Venezuela and Mexico 
to New Orleans, and there is also a regular 
direct service between Liverpool, Swansea 





and New Orleans. All steamers return di- 


rect from the United States to Liverpool. 
The total tonnage of this line, trading to 


| 


New Orleans, is some 70,000 tons, making | 


it about the largest freight line running | 
gers so desiring to break their journey at 


from any United States port to Europe. 





STMP. LOUISIANIAN, OF 


| 


THE 


The list of the company’s vessels is as | 


follows: 


LIST OF VESSELS 

American, new S. S............. SIN Tons 
BOSDOEEOR cc cccccescovas 401 
Meee BHM... 6iccc ceccscicscess 2678 
Ce Bao osc6 eves be vecvonsst 251 . 
COR 06k o0nct.008 cen eevessencess 4201 
EPG 6 knh00 866508 056908000805 3362 * 
EUrOpean ....cscccccccccccecsece 8195 “* 
PR cl ccintasiassetcsinesses eee, 
EE ok bce wete sa cesssnnkan ne 4501 “ 
Lowmislamiam ..ccccccccccccvcceces’ 42 * 
PO nk k dca oie 6ssecineosens 4201 “ 
NICAPABZUAD 2... cere cee cccccccese 3sh42—** 
Tampican .......--- seer reeeees 433.‘ 
DOS 6 ccecvesvces aio cnh ia 
Wont, FROM occ cvs cccccesscess 2704 
fer 
TES 5. cd cawartcchenkeenerenene >" 


Sailings average about eighty per an- 
num, or about one sailing every four and 
one-half days, and so well equipped and 
managed is the line that a large passenger 
business is carried between the South and 
Europe every year. For the past ten 
years the record of this line has been so 
free from accidents of any kind that the 
marine underwriters, for insurance pur- 
poses, place this company’s boats at the 
head of the list of steamers trading from 
the Gulf. 

The enormous increase in the freight 
capacity of this line in the past few years 
has made it necessary for the company to 


| privileges are available for six months. 





reach out for other cargoes than the cot- 
ton and grain heretofore usually carried 
from Gulf ports, and they are now carry- 
ing large quantities of produce from the 
Western packing-houses, and so satisfac- 
torily is the business being handled that 
the company foresees a not distant time 
when the natural route from the West to 
Lurope will be firmly established by way 
of the Gulf ports, and especially the port 
of New Orleans. The geographical situ- 
ation of New Orleans is such, it is pointed 
out, that from most of the important cen- 
tres of the West, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and points in Nebraska, Illinois, ete., the 
rail journay is very much shorter to the 
seaboard by way of New Orleans, 
therefore for all produce, both import 
export, the route is the natural one, 
and lower freight 
rates than by any other route. 


and 
and 
and 
assures better time 


In its passenger business the company 
offers special advantages for economical 
and delightful trips from New Orleans to 
England, returning by way of the historic, 
beautiful and interesting points along the 
mountainous north coast of South Amer- 
ica, through Venezuela and Colombia, 
Mexico and the West India Islands. 

Fare, New Orleans to Liverpool, $80. 

Excursion, returning by direct steamer, 
$150. 

Tourists tickets, which cost only $200, 
entitle the passenger to living and travel- 
ing for two to two and one-half months, 
according to the route chosen, abourd the 
beautiful steamer and enable the passen- 





FLEET OF THE WEST INDIA & 


interesting points as desired. Stop-over 
As the steamers have excellent accom- 
modations for passengers, the popularity 
of the line is firmly fixed. The boats are 
fitted up with electric lights and all mod- 
ern conveniences, and in view of the num- 
ber of passengers carried, afford more ac- 
commodation and are much more 
roomy than the large New York liners. 
The company’s agent in New Orleans, 
Mr. M. J. Sanders, Cotton Exchange 
Building, will gladly reply to any inquiries 
regarding freight or passenger business, 


and will give full information as desired. 


very 


The measure of anation’s civilization 
is its consumption of cotton goods. 
Advancing civilization in Asia, in 
Africa, in South America and in Mex- 
ico means broader markets for the 
South’s cotton. We clothe the world, 
and the world’s increasing demand 


for clothes is creating an ever-grow- 


PACIFIC 





This | 


means ever-increasing prosperity and | 


ing need for the South’s cotton. 


a greater future for New Orleans and | 
the whole South. 


W. G. Wilmot & Co., Coal Merchants 
and Towboat Owners. 





The operations of leaders in all depart- 
ments of trade and commerce are of in- 
terest to the public, and proportionate to 
the magnitude of the achievement is the 
degree of interest attaching. Occupying 
so prominent a position in its material 
affairs as do the coaling and 
tation facilities of New 
achievements of the leaders in these lines 


transpor- 


Orleans, the 





must needs be worthy of more than pass- 


The 
company’s new tugboat, the “Carrie B.,” 


tions along the river as required. 


is stationed at the fleet, to be in rendiness 
for towing or pumping work, 
Growing out of the needs of the coal 


business for the services of tugboats, 
Messrs. Wilmot have had constructed 
two of the best tugs to be found any- 


where, the “W. G. Wilmot” and “Maud 
Wilmot.” 
most powerful tugboat 


The former is altogether the 
at New Orleans, 


and it is doubtful if she is surpassed by 





ing wotice, not alone to those whose bust 
ness brings them into touch with such 
leaders, but, in a general way, to every- 
one interested in the development of the 
South, in knowing what is being done, 


how it is being done and who is doing it. 


It was shortly after the civil war that 
Mr. Willis G. Wilmot the 
coaling and transportation business now 
conducted by the firm of W. G. Wilnot 
& Co., composed of himself and his son, 


Mr. Robert W. Wilmot. 


established 


Recognizing 


LT?. 


STEAMSHIP CO., 
that the foundation of all permanent suc- 
cess is having a desirable article for sale, 
arrangements were made for the output 
of some of the best Pittsburg collieries, 
and the supplies of coal are now, and have 
been time, the 
Pacific Coal Co., Lysle Coal Co., Hornet 
Coal Co. and Mr. Thomas J. Wood. Per- 
sistent effort, absolute reliability and fa- 
cilities always of the best have resulted 


for some obtained from 


in the upbuilding of a business which 
easily places Messrs. W. G. Wilmot & 
Co. in the front rank and has given them 
an international reputation. Through 
Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of London, 
the company’s foreign representatives 
and the most important firm in the coal 
trade of Europe, Messrs. Wilmot are en- 
abled to close coaling contracts with the 
owners of a very large proportion of the 
vessels running between European ports 
and New Orleans. 

Furnishing coal to steamboats, coast 
lines and to the sugar planters are other 
important branches of the firm’s busi- 
ness. Mr. W. G. Wilmot is president of 
the Ascension Coal Co., Limited, whose 
headquarters are at Donaldsonville, La., 
where is maintained a coal fleet of fifty 
or sixty boats, containing about 1000 tons 
each of best Pittsburg coal. Deliveries 





are made from this fleet to sugar planta- 


any boat of her class in the United States. 
With these boats the firm is prepared to 
undertake all kinds of towing, and it is 
not surprising to learn that they get the 
large share of the towing business of the 
port of New Orleans, 

The firm is also largely interested in 
Both 
bers of the concern are directors of the 
Packet Co., 
number of the finest steamboats running 


out of New Orleans, and Mr. W. G. Wil 
mot is president of the Southern Trans 


the transportation business. men 


Mississippi operating oa 


portation Co., of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Messrs. Wilmot supply, under contract, 


steamers owned by the United States 
government, the West India & Vacitie 


Steamship Co., Harrison, Elder, Demps 
ter & Co., Lamport & Holt, Hamburg 
Packet Co. 


which is the strongest proof of the quality 


American and other lines, 


of their coals and the excellence of their 


facilities. 


Contemplate the future of a section 
of country which has more coal and 
iron than all of Europe, one-half of all 
the standing timber in the United 
States, which raises nearly three- 
fourths of the world’s cotton crop and 
which can manufacture cotton at a 
lower cost than New England or 
Great Britain, which practically mo- 
nopolizes the phosphate rock deposits 
of the world, which could produce 
foodstuffs enough to supply America 
and still not cultivate more than half 
of its soil, which has almost every 
mineral useful in arts and sciences, 
which has an unequalled climate, a 
great seacoast and rivers without 
number--think of such a combination, 
unknown elsewhere, and then picture 
if you can the South of the future. 
To keep thoroughly in touch with the 
wonderful advancement of this fav- 
ored land it is necessary to read the 
Manufacturers’ Record, devoted to 
the industrial, railroad and financial 
interests of this section, and the 
“Southern States’? magazine, devoted 
to the real estate and immigration 
interests. They are published by the 
Manufacturers’ Record Publishing 


Co., Balttmore, Md. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL KAILKOAD. 


Among the railroads that for mor 
than forty years have been identified 
With the commercial and industrial de 
velopment of the United States, none is 
more Widely known or enjoys more fully 
the confidence of the general public at 
home and abroad than the Illinois Cen 
tral. In view of this, a descriptive arti 
cle coneerning the early history and the 
more recent developments of this great 
system may be of interest. 

Other lines have been conspicuous in 
their respective localities, but the Illinois 
Central, to which attention is invited, 
Was net only one of the pioneer lines of 
the West, but it came into existence dur 
ing the early days of the great State 
Whose tame it proudly bears, and for 
nearly half a century it has been so inti 
mately connected with the nation’s com 
merce that it has become a part of the 
warp and woof of its commercial fabric 

After nearly twenty years of discus 
sion relating to governmental aid by hound 
grants, Which was participated in by 
some oof the ablest men in the mation 
Cougress, in September, TS50, made a 
vrant of land to the State of Illinois ts 
oid in the construetion of a railroad 
This grant was subsequently transferred 
by the State to the Tlinois Central Rail 
rod Co. whieh was chartered on the 
loth day of February, DS51. The chat 
ter provided for the construction of 704 
miles of road, extending from the jute 
tion of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers at 
Chiro to Dubuque, Towa, and alse oa 
braneb line to the city of Chienge It 
quite evident that the original founder 
of this great system contemplated =i 
would become, eventually, the great t 
olghfare between the North roel othe 
South, that would afford rapid) tra 
und exceptional facilities for the lian 
ling of interchangeable products betwee 
the two sections The charter referred 
to provided for a land grant of 2.505.000 
aeres, most of which was black, rich, 
ulluvial soil, amd to one acquainted will 
the present value of Illinois lands, it 
would seem that this lind grant, of it 
self, would have furnished ample capital 
for the construction and equipment of 
TOO miles of road. Had there been no | 
consideration on the part of the company 
other than the eonstruction and ope 
rating of the road, the charter might 
justly, perhaps, have been considered a 
one-sided affair. But time has demon 
strated that the provision of the charter 
that the company should make annual 
payments of 7 per cent. of its gross carn 
ings to the State was a far-sighted and 
Wise one, and one that from 1855 to 1805 
has contributed to the State treasury ot 
Illinois no less than SIS416,410.19. It 
should also be remembered that the popu 
lation of Qhicago at that time was but 
10,000, and of the entire State of Illinois 
only SOS1470. The country generally 
throughout the State was sparsely set 
tled. Towns and villages were few and 
far between. Over 11,000.000 acres of 
Iinoeis public lands were unsold. Not a 
mile of railroad had been constructed | 
west of the Mississippi river, and only 


11,000 miles were completed or in process 
of construction in the United States. At 
the end of 1854 the Illinois Central had 


completed 300 miles of road. The earn 


ings, however, were insufficient to pay 
operating expenses, not to speak of the | 
interest on the bonded indebtedness 
which was soon to become due, There | 
then followed an entire crop failure, 
when the farmers had nothing to ship 
and no money with which to purchase 
lands or to pay for what had already been 


purchased, Following these  discour 


aging conditions came the pane of S57, | 


‘haracter of the men | 
Illinois Central diree- 
it requires but little effort 


millions of money 


— = 
| ; : 
to grow in wealth, usefulness and extent 


} until it now reaches directly one-fourth 


of all the States in the Union. It trav- 


| erses the corn belt and wheat sections of 


the Northwest, the dairy sections of the 
North, the fruit and lumber sections of 
the central and the cane and cotton belts 
of the extreme South: and this great sys- 
tem, organized in 1851 under unfavor- 


able conditions, now owns or controls 





Phe Illineis Central board | 








lit iveregating 4.252.067 miles, as fol- 
lows: 
Ilirois Central Co 2. 888.30 miles. 
Yazou & Missis-ippi Valley Co... SUT.20 
Philipp City extension Y. & M.V 5.17 
; St Louis, Alton & Terra Haute YO. 
Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern, 412,00 
BERR . cess cvececocccs wee 1352.67 miles. 


Reference to the Illinois Central Rail- 
roud map as it appears in Connection with 
urticle, gives one a comprehensive 

len of the magnitude of the country 
reaehed by this great system, and = the 
further faet that, by reason of its loca- 
tion, it has advantages for the handling 


interchangenable produ ts between the 








of 355,000,000, 


lit 
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by no other line, It will also be interest- 
ing *. note the population of the States 
traversed by the Illinois Central Rail- 


‘reports of the fer- | road as it appears in the following table: 
if Illinois soil had reached beyond 


Railroad lands were in 


were springing up all 


lurnings were showing | 


} Lilinois. 1690.02 Arkansas..... 1,500,000 
lowa.... 2,058,000 Missouri ...... 3,250,000 
Wisconsin 1.937.015 Kentucky..... 1.085.000 
Minnesota.. 1574,619 Tennessee.... 2,000,000 
South Dakota 330.075 Mississippi. 1,289,600 
Indiana... 2.12404 Louisiana,.... 1,118,587 

Total .. pies haan ieneeaeneee «+++ 23,918,002 


Illinois Central Railroad, extending from 


that this continuous line of road, reach- 


line near Cen- | ing from the lakes and the Missouri river 


was no longer an experi- | to the gulf, and traversing twelve of the 
best agricultural States in the Missis- 
sippi valley, with an aggregate popula- 
tion of 23,918,002, or more than one-third 
and supplies from the Northwest | of the entire population of the United 
to the junction of the Ohio and States, is in a position to handle a large 
pi rivers on the south. percentage of the grain, packing-house 
; chapter from the | and dairy products of the North, and the 
one of the most impor- | lumber, sugar, rice, cotton, vegetables 


has, under strong but honest 





‘management, continued 





OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Northern and Southern States possessed 


Irom the above it will be readily seen 





wud fruit of the South. It is also a sig- | 
nificant fact that the States producing 


the staple agricultural produets of this 











the Nortlavest are looking towards New 
Orleans as the future gateway through 
which the export grain of the Mississippi 
valley is to pass, and as New Orleans is 
the commercial centre of the South, the 
unprecedented harbor facilities of this 
great metropolis are worthy of special 
mention. 
NEW ORLEANS HARBOR. 

Although situated on the Mississippi 
river, 110 miles from its mouth, New Or- 
leans is virtually a seaport, with every 
facility for handling ocean commerce and 
water sufficient to float in its harbor the 
entire merchant marine of the world. 

This harbor is reached by a permanent 
channel twenty-six feet deep, and as the 
tide is but eighteen inches, there is never 
less than twenty-four feet of water at its 
lowest stage, thus affording to vessels of 
deep draft ingress and egress at all hours 
of the day and night. 

The casual reader, who has heretofore 
thought of New Orleans as a “river 
town,”’ will be astonished to learn that it 
netually has more water in its harbor 








conutry are traversed by this line. Iowa 
wim Illinois, with a corn crop in 1805 
nmounting to 565,000,000) bushels, are 
the great corn-producing States of the 
Union. South Dakota and Minnesots 
excel in the growing of wheat. Wiscon 
sin, Northern Illinois and Northern Lown 
ure foremost in dairy products. Missis 
sippi ranks among the great cotton 
States of the South, while Louisiana, in 


le year, produced sugar to the value 


Not only has the Illinois Central excep 
tional facilities for an interchange of deo 
miestic products between the Northern 
and Southern States, but it has acknowl 
edged superior advantages in the hand 
ling of grain for export through the pert 
of New Orleans Within the past six 
months this company bas handled from 


Illinois territory over 10.000 cars of corn 


through that port. The seope of this 
article will not admit of describing in de 
tail all the terminals of this great) sys- 


tem, but, ata time when the hippers of 
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than New York, and will soon prove a 
formidable rival to any port on the At- 
intie Actual have 
tonched an estimated depth of 180 feet in 
front of the city. In fact, the waterway 
from the Gulf of Mexico to New Orleans 


soundings 


coust. 


uimits of free passage of any steamship 


PASSENGER 





STATION, I. C. 


io the most secure harbor in the country. | 


‘The river frontage of New Orleans is 
ihout twelve miles on each side, making 
twenty-four miles which can be utilized ! 
for purposes of commerce. The average | 
width of the river is about 2200 feet, | 
with plenty of water on either bank to | 
Along the most 


tlout the largest ships. 
populous portion of the city on the left | 
extending from Louisiana avenue 


j nal 
nilit, 


» Piety street, a distance of six miles, 
re Wharves which have been recently 


econstructed and made available for the 
of the 
of this 
facilities for the receiving and load- 


licimel linge constantly-inereasing | 


commerce port. These wharves 


fer 


ve. us well as the discharge of cargoes. 


Vhey extend from 100 to 200 feet into the | 


iver, and are constructed of heavy tim- 
ers capable of supporting any weight 
loco upon them, 


At Southport, one-half mile above the 


’ a \ . 7 ~~ 
= 
CAIRO BRIDGE, 
city limits, are extensive wharves, ele- 


vators and warehouses belonging to the 

Ilinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi 

Valley Railroads, at which large quanti- 

lies of cotton, grain, timber, oileake and 
ottonseed meal and other products are 

loaded into steamers which moor at the 
ndings. 

At Algiers are located three dry-docks, 
vhich are capable of doing all necessary 
repairs to vessels of ordinary size. The 
eed is greatly felt of a government dry- 
ock, which would be capable of lifting 

rge vessels of the navy and those em- 





ployed in commerce. 

In the past New Orleans has suffered 
somewhat from wharf charges, which 
were, perhaps, in excess of other gulf 





ports. But in this, as in many other 
things, New Orleans business men are 


coming to the front, and already commit- 
tees from the Board of Trade, Bureau of 
Freight and Transportatfon, New Or- 
leans Steck Exchange, Chamber of Com- | 
meree, Young Men’s Business Associa- 


and other business organizations 


have urged upon the city council the pas- 


1 on 


sage of an ordinance and the appropria- 
tion of $400,000 for the purchase from 





I. ¢. R. R., ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER. 


the Louisiana Construction & Improve- 


ment Co, of the unexpired term of their 
New 
This is a matter of great 


wharf lease, and making Orleans 


wharfage free. 


importance to the future development of 


the city and its maritime interests, and | 


the general public throughout the Mis- 





IOWA. 


R. R., DUBUQUE, 
sissippi valley are interested in the pas- 
sage of the ordinance. 

Floating elevators, of which there are 
au number, are utilized for grain which 
reaches the city by the river route. 

Powerful tugboats move with safety 
ships that are required to touch at vari 
ous points to receive and deliver cargoes 
to and from railroad connections. 

As many as fifteen large steamers have 
cleared the port of New Orleans in a sin- 
gle day, bound for all parts of the civil- 
ized world and bearing the products of 
the South and West. 

Had New Orleans no other advantages 
its harbor alone would eventually make 
it one of the leading commercial cities of 


the country. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





To realize the importance of the export } 


trade of New Orleans, we need but con: | 


sider the territory 


ered. Tlere we have a port at the mouth 








ae 
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of the greatest river in the world, with 
tributaries from the Alleghanies to the 
Rock mountains tapping a fertile valley 
reaching from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Great Lakes. 

The exports of New 
every country the globe. 
ocean steamers fill the lower portion of 
their hulls with from 30,000 to 40,000 
bushels of grain as ballast, the between 
decks being stowed with cotton for Eng- 
land, the Continent, and even Russia. 


Orleans reach 


on Immense 


from which it is gath- | 








The rapidity with which the exporta- 


tions of corn have increased from 
port is almost incredible. In 
from 1894 to 1895, this one article of 
commerce increased from 4,683,348 to 
8,628,046 bushels. 


ocean steamers, which deliver in Europe 


shipment. 


this | 
one year, | 


Exporters of grain 
now make solid shipments by the largest | UNION 


| 
in as good condition as at the point of | 


Within the city limits of New Orleans the | 
Illinois Central Railroad Co. has twenty- | 
five freighthouses. One is set apart for | 
oranges and lemons, one for rice, two for 
sugar, one for fresh meats, one for fruits 
and vegetables; also one for bananas, 
which is located on the wharf and has a 


capacity of forty cars, into which the 
the 


The facilities for handling cot- 


fruit is transferred direct from 
steatier, 
ton ure proportionate to the large busi- 
ness of the Illinois Central and Yazoo & 


Mississippi Valley Railroads in this sta- 


ple. The river frontage, with wharves 
accessible to the Illinois Central tracks, 
which are used in connection with the 
export trade, is no less than three and 
one-half miles, and is) provided with 
sheds and houses necessary for the 
proper handling of large amounts of 


erain, timber, lumber and other merchan- 
dise, 

The of 
Central terminal yards at New Orleans is 


storage capacity the Llinois 


10000 cars, and the present Illinois Cen- 
tral elevator capacity for handling grain 
The of 
corn exported through the port of New 


is ZOO cars daily. Vast amount 


GRAMMERCY SUGAR 


the which 
unmounted to 8,628,046 bushels, as against 
1,774,858 1801, 
largely-increased 
tral, An capacity of 
1,000,000 of 


struction, and is so located that while the 


Orleans during past year, 


has made necessary 


the Cen 


facilities by 


elevator with a 


bushels is in) process con 


grain is being unloaded from the cars, 
vessels are at the same time taking on 
their curgoes. This company also has 


side-tracks to no less than thirty cotton 


COTMPPesses, und to nearly every lant 


facturing establishment in the city. The 
following figures give the aren of the 
property owned by this company in the 


city of New Orleans: 





Government yard FURS acres, 

Levee yard...... 2.00 * 

New depot, ...-.scseee o - Bie 

Louisiana avenue wharf............. S151 

Cor. Claiborne and Louisiana ave.... 22.01 

T. @ EE. F. BR csccces ccccccvevses O.® 

Improvement Company........++++++ 18.40 * 
Fetal... ccevcvce SCRCrceress Sceseenes 230.62 acres. 
Business men of the North, who re- 


member only the old-time methods of do- 
ing business in New Orleans, can hardly 
realize that a new era of prosperity has 
already dawned upon this hitherto con- 
servative, but always busy city of the 
South. Modern 
taking the place of the old unsightly two- 


improved blocks are 
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story buildings. Excellent electric street- 
ear service furnishes rapid transit to all 
parts of the city. Loeal of 
every description are being established 
within the city limits. The gulf States, 
of which New Orleans is not only the 
commercial, but the industrial and 
agricultural centre, are rapidly increasing 


industries 


urally result to the great advantage of 
the Crescent City in the near future. 
Considering the fact that nearly every 
point on the line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad is nearer the port of New Or- 
leans than any other port in the United 
it that the 


pany has devoted its energies to the ad 


States, is not strange com 
vertising of New Orleans as the proper 
for the of 


products as are grown and manufactured 


gateway exportation such 
on and contiguous to its lines, and that 
already these efforts have been reason 
ably successful; nor is it strange that the 
citizens of New Orleans, recognizing this 
fact, should co-operate with the Central 
in furnishing the best possible facilities 
for the further development of their ex 
port and import trade. 

The following table of distances shows 
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in wealth and population, which will nat- 


that the port of New Orleans is nearer 
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\ 


the principal cities of the Northwest on 


und tributary to the Hlineis Central than 


is that of New York: 
Miies from Miles from 
New Orleans New York, 
a ee iL 1058 
Er rene) 1s 
Champnign.... wi ww 
tsloominuton ......... ™ 1ONT 
Peoria vee uv 172 
Louisville.. at StF 
Memphis ...... | Ti 
Kansas City Nj Bey 
Chicayo..... wie wi 
Dubuque, ‘ Ns 1w7 
Cedar Rapids... ore et 
Omaha peens uesdes 170 in 
ee Sree WaT 1 
i ee Bs i) 1s 
As an interesting item bearing upen 
the fruit, vegetable and lumber trade for 
the year 1895, this company handled, 
northbound, no less than SSG carlonds 


of 


vegetables, and 342,000 tons of lumber. 


bananas, S400 carlonds of fruits and 


The fruit business of the IHlinois Cen 
tral during the winter, as well as sum 
of 
cars, and in order to handle it in the best 


mer months, amounts to thousands 


possible manner and with the least pos 
the 
proximity 


loss and delay, company lies 


to the 
of Chicago a 


sible 


constructed in close 
fruit 


large fruithouse having a frontage of 106 


commission district 
feet on South Water street, and extend 


ing south TOO fect. The structure is of 
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brick, with iron trusses and slate roof. 


Every facility is afforded for the loading 


and unloading of cars within the house. 


A battery of three 125 horse-power boil- 


ers, with smoke consumers and other 


modern improvements, has been pro- 


vided, which insures a temperature, even 
during the 
which fruit can be handled without dan- 


coldest winter months, in 
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ver of being frozen. The construction of 


the building is such that fruit not only 
protected from cold in winter, but from 
The building 


is lighted by electricity, and all heating 


sin and heat in sumuner, 


by steam is controlled in such a manner 
us to have different degrees of tempera- 
ture in the various apartments, as the 
character of the fruit’ handled may de 
fe lata ——f. 
Pe : 
re ~ aa 

Ca +4 


/ 


4 


bitin Large ventilators are placed 


along the roof to open or close at will. 


This great Illinois Central fruithouse, 
costing $00,000, with a capacity of fifty 


six curs, is only another indication of 


the enterprise of the company in provid- 
ing the best possible facilities for hand 
ling business, 

“The tide of 
Northwestern States to points on the 
lines of the Illinois Central and Yazoo & 
Valley 


lennessee, 


immigration from the 


Mississippi Railroads in the 


States of Mississippi and 
| 


Louisiana has created a demand for bet- 


ter methods of farming, stock-raising 





and fruit-growing. In nearly every com- 
munity from Cairo to New Orleans may 


be seen evidences of thrift and enter- 


prise. New farms are being opened up, 
new saw mills located, and from every 
station on the line comes reports of 
lurgely-incereased shipments, 


The distance from Chieago to New Or- 


lenus and Chieago to New York is the 
nme, and yet the schedules of Kastern | 
rouds show the time of fast freights as 
sixty hours between Chicago and New 
York, while the Central time between | 
Chiecngo and New Orleans is but fifty | 
seven hours, the banana trains making | 
the time in fifty, and the stock trains in; 
forty-seven hours. To aecomplish this 
requires the highest grade of power and 
u safe track, which leads to the consider- 
ution, briefly, of the physical condition of 
this great system. 

Under careful, though aggressive man- 


agement, the Illinois Central Railroad 


has, within the past six years, shown a 





very marked improvement in its physical 
condition. Its terminal facilities in Chi 


cago are now the largest and most scien- 


lifically arranged of any in the United 





States. New S5-pound = steel rail has 
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been substituted for that of lighter 
weight: large sums of money have been 
expended in ballasting and putting the 
rondbed in the best possible condition; 
have been con- 


new steel turntables 
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| rnilroad bridge in the world. 


structed; interlocking and block signals, 


and all necessary track fixtures have 


been put in; switches, coulsheds, stock- 
yards, passenger stations, in which is in- 
cluded the new and elegant station at 
Chicago, costing $1,600,000, freight de 
pots, fruit sheds, grain elevators, cotton 
sheds, ete., have been erected, and, as a 


result, both freight and passengers are 





now handled with dispatch and in the 
most economical manner. For the year 
ending June 30, 1805, the freight equip- 
ment at home traveled 5.26 miles per car 
per day more than during the same time 
in 1889, which caused a saving to the 
company of $113,811.40, which otherwise 
would have been paid for the use of for- 
eign cars but for the increased rapid 
movement of trains, due to large engines, 
greatly improved track and increased fa- 
cilities for handling, londing and unload- 
ing cars, 

Nothing more fully indicates the char- 
acter of permanent improvements made 
by this company for the rapid and eco- 
nomical handling of its immense through 
traflic than the steel bridges that now 
span the Ohio river at Cairo and the Mis- 
sissippi at Dubuque. The permanent 
steel bridge at Cairo is two miles in 
length, with approaches of one mile 4720 
feet, making the entire length three miles 
and 4720 feet. This is the second longest 
The weight 


of the steel is 21,550,000 pounds. The 


| base of the rail on the main bridge is 110 


feet above low water. It was two and 
one-half years in building, and cost the 
Illinois Central Railroad Co, $2,700,000. 


Over this bridge were handled, during 


the year 1895, no less than 116,201 ears | 


of freight and 65,170 passengers. 


The Central bridge at Dubuque, Iowa, | 


over which was transported 155,999 cars 
of freight and 
1895, has been built for more than twenty 
years, and is indispensable to the hand 
ling of traffic between the West and the 
East and South. 


In no branch of the service, however, | 


is the improved conditions more manifest 
than in the passenger department. Large 


engines, capable of handling a dozen or 
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have taken the place of 
smaller ones. Vestibuled trains of ele- 
gant sleepers, chair cars, coaches, bag- 
gage and mail cars of the standard olive 
color are now on fast time between all 


more cars, 








101,099 passengers in | 


commercial centres on the system, and by 


reason of these greatly improved condi- | 
tions and facilities for handling business, | 


this now ranks as one of the first-class 
passenger roads of the country. 


time-card in effect November 12, 1871, 
shows the service to have then consisted 
of five trains per day in each direction, 
running between Randolph street and 


Oakwoods. From such a small begin 
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The following through Pullman sleep- 
ing-car service on the Illinois Central be- 
tween commercial centres indicates the 


| scope of its passenger service: 


Chicago and Sioux City, lowa. 
Chicago and Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Chicago and Dubuque and Osage, Lowa. 
Chicago and St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago and Memphis, Tenn. 
Chicago and New Orleans, La. 
Chicago and Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
St. Louis and Memphis, Tenn. 
St. Louis and New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis and Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Louis and Paducah, Ky. 

Kansas City and New Orleans, La. 

Memphis and New Orleans, La. 

New Orleans and Vicksburg, Miss. 

Additional.—Arrangements are now 
being perfected for a through sleeping- 
ear service between Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and New Orleans via Memphis, 
Tenn., to become effective on or about 
May 31, 
Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern line. 


1896, over the newly-acquired 


The Illinois Central carried last year 
no less than 11,301,733 passengers, equal 
to one-sixth the entire population of the 
United States. As a passenger route 
this line is highly favored in having 
twelve prominent terminal cities, with an 


UNION PASSENGER STATION, ST. 
aggregate population of 3,140,268, as fol- 
lows: 

Chicago....... 1,760,000 Sioux City....... 35,000 | 
St. Lonis...... 611.268 Cedar Rapids.... 25,000 | 
New Orleans.. 275.000 Madison......... 16,000 | 
Louieville..... 211,000 ae age aneene 43.000 
Memphis...... 101,000 Helena, Ark...... 10,000 
Dubuque ...... 43,000 Sioux Falls...... 10,000 


The Illinois Central’s suburban service 
is of world-wide reputation. A suburban 
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ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI. 


ning the Central’s suburban service had 
developed, at the time of the opening of 
the World’s Fair in 1893, to seventy-four 
trains per day in each direction between 
Randolph street and 67th street, and was 
continued on south of 67th street to 
Homewood, South Chicago, and Blue 
Island. 

With the opening of the World’s Fair, 
however, came a radical innovation—the 
running of express trains between the 
city and the fair grounds. During the 
fair the combined service of regular sub- 
urban and World’s Fair express trains 
earried without an accident 18,338,884 
people, of which 8,779,393 were trans- 
ported on the special express trains. 

With such demonstration of their pop- 
ularity and desirability, it is no wonder 
that at the close of the fair the express 
train was continued as a part of the IIli- 
nois Central’s regular suburban service, 
so that today express trains are run from 
Randolph street to 53d street (Hyde Park 
Station), and from thence continued on 
to South Chicago, Kensington, Harvey 
and Homewood, and to West Pullman 
and Blue Island. Double tracks devoted 
exclusively to this express train service 
are maintained to Grand Crossing, and 
the run from Van Buren street station to 
Hyde Park (the first stop south of Van 
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Buren street) is made in nine minutes, to 
South Park (57th street) in eleven min- 
utes, to 60th street in twelve minutes, to 
Woodlawn Park (63d street) in thirteen 
minutes, to South Chicago in thirty min- 
utes, to Homewood in fifty-two minutes 
and to Blue Island in forty-eight min- 
utes. In addition to this express train 
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service, additional local suburban trains, 
running over tracks assigned to their ex- 


clusive use, 
dolph street and Woodlawn Park (63d 
the 


street). By these two divisions of 
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service, the express and local, there are 
run in and out of the Illinois Central's 
Randolph street terminal on week days 
“12 suburban trains, and on Sundays 
eighty trains. 

In addition to the efficient and frequent 
the Central's 

feature but rarely 


train service, suburban 


lines embrace a met 
with out of or in the limits of a great 
e., an attractive right of way from 
The skirting of 
the 


city, i. 
point of view. 
for several 
vlimpses of the bright grounds and sur- 
many of the South Side 
of Jackson Park 
and the ride through 


a scenic 

Inke shore miles, 
roundings of 
mansions, a view 
the “Plaisance,” 
attractive suburban 
settlements are each, or all, restful feat- 
day’s toil in the 
down-town During the present 
the the 
lake front will be an object of additional 


well-ordered and 


ures after a 
affairs. 
season extensive operations on 
interest to suburban patrons of the IIli- 
Central. Those operations, 
senting a probable expenditure of $1,000,- 
W000 by the railroad company, 
he filling in of the old Lake Front Park, 
he building of retaining walls of solid 
of the railroad 
the construction of a sea- 


nois 


embrace 


masonry on each side 
right 


wall out in the lake to make possible a 


of way, 
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SUGAR-CANE 
new City Lake Front Park, the sinking 
of the Central’s tracks, the construction 
of viaducts over the tracks, and last, but 
not least, the building of an elegant new 
station at Van Buren street, to cost in 
the vicinity of $75,000. 


ure maintained between Ran- 
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linally, 
the territory reached by the Illinois Cen- 
tral 
urban and suburban characteristics, 


suburban service includes 


thus 
to its patrons in 


affording a wide range 
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matter of the selection of their 
homes. 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
extending from Memphis to New 
the fertile 


section of the South, and is now attract- 


Orleans, runs through most 


ing the attention of farmers and mill 
men throughout the Northwest who are 
judges of good soil and good timber. Be- 
tween Memphis and Vicksburg the land 
is especially adapted to the growing of 
Indeed, 


sixty to 


cotton and corn. it is not an un- 


usual crop to harvest seventy- 
bushels of corn or a bale of cotton 
without the use of an ounce of 

The Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
500,000 


acres of the finest hardwood timber land 


five 
per acre, 
fertilizer. 
nearly 


ley Railroad Co. owns 





OK: Nye. 
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val u i TEN 








! 
it should be remembered that 


both | 


farming purposes, it 
Baton 
country 


general 
New 


the soil is ex- 


| excel. From Rouge to Or- 


leans the is level, 


ceedingly rich and is devoted almost ex- 


clusively to the growing of sugar-cane. 


It is doubtful if there is, on the American 
continent, another such area of equal fer- 
tility as the Louisiana sugar-cane district 
Gabriel and St. Peters, 
| on the line of the Yazoo & Mississippi 

Valley Until 


sugur plantation was supposed to have 


lying between St. 


Railroad, recently every 


connected with it an extensive plant for 


the grinding of cune and the manufac 


ture of sugar. This, however, involved 


u great outlay of capital, which has been 


obviated in the section of country tray 
ersed by the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroad by the construction of a large 
miles north of New 
Mills, 
1250 


the 


central factory a few 


Orleans, known as Gramercy 


Which has a grinding capacity of 


tons of cCune every twenty-four hours, 


plant being so arranged that the capacity 


will be doubled whenever sutlicient cane 


is assured. This new central factory 


system will have a tendency to develop 


lands in the Lonis- 
Small 


growing of 


large tracts of new 


inna osugar-cane districts. farime- 


ers can new engage in the 


Foe 
. * 


ee 


a paper et r 


yk tJ ‘ 
2 ——* Retest ~ 


STATION, I. C. 


R., NEW ORLEANS. 


COTTON SCENE 


the grinding 


Valley 
“cane 


cane with profit. During 


seuson the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Railroad runs what are known as 


trains’ from points within twenty to 


miles of Mills. The 
delivered at = the 


thirty (iramercy 


eune when mills is 
weighed, and the farmer receives in cash 
the market value of the 


Another branch of the 


cane per ton. 

Ceuntral’s busi- 
ness that promises much for the company 
and for the cities and towns located on 
the 


management of a 


its lines is industrial department, 
the 
sioner, who devotes his time 


to this branch of the 


under commis 
exclusively 
service, From 


no less 





THE Y. & M. V. BR. R. 





United States, located within two | 
to fifteen miles of its line. This land is 
now being sold by the land commissioner 
at nominal prices. The country along | 
this line between Vicksburg and Baton | 
| Rouge is somewhat broken, and yet, for | 


in the 





April 30, 1895, to April 30, 1896, 
than twenty-four new industries, em- 
ploying 2200 men and $1,800,000 capital, 
were located at points on the Illinois Cen- 
tral and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 





roads, and are now manufacturing | 
chairs, carriage material, agricultural | 


implements, matches, pickles, oars, cara- 


is hard to 


mels, kitchen safes, hubs and spokes, 


| cooperage stoc k, c urringes, Wagons, box 


material, clothing, shirt waists, stucco, 


heading and staves, sleigh 
the Cen 


manufac: 


ennned goods, 
runners, ete. The facilities of 
tral 

tured 


distributing 
description, the 
labor, the 
material on its lines 


system for 
articles of every 
fuel 
raw 


cheapness of and nnd 
abundance of 
make it especially favorable to the lo 
eating of all kinds of factories, 

With the present outlook for a large in 


crease in exports and imports through 
the port of New Orleans, a large immigra 
tion to the Southern States and the con 
millions of 


sequent developing of neres 


of new lands and the cultivation of them 
in fruits and vegetables, cotton and corn, 
und with the natural increase in popula 
tion of the cities and towns on the line, 
confidently be expected that the 
Central Railroad Co. 


to prosper and 


it may 


Illinois will con 


tinue to enjoy in the fu 


ture, as it has in the past, the confidence 
of the commercial and financial world. 


Illinois Central Passenger Service. 


ww, & 
agent of the Illinois Central Rail 


Kellund, assistant general pas- 


senger 
road, who looks after the passenger tratlic 


from the New Orleans end of the line, in 


a casual talk with a representative of the 


Manufacturers’ Record, in speaking of 


the passenger service of this road, said: 


“The British people and government, 


in extending their imperial possessions, 


net on the axiom that trade follows the 


flag. In railroad management it has been 


observed that the freight business, on 


Which, of course, the rounds realize the 


bulk of their revenue, generally follows 





the line on which there is popular and 





on & © Bm 


comfortable passenger service. Possibly 


Illinois Central 
faust 


the management of the 
have this in mind when they institute 
service, With modern comforts and conve- 
to points which their lines have 


the 


niences, 


not heretofore reached. As sritish 
manufacturers and merchants expect to 
shillings and pence in the 
the the 


and from the islands of 


reap pounds, 


way of trade from portions of 
Dark Continent 
the sea where the red ensign of Britain is 


planted, so, apparently, the astute man- 
izers of the Illinois Central Railroad ex 
pect to garner dollars for the transporta 
tion of freight to and from points where 
their handsome passenger trains and the 
publications of their energetic advertis- 
ing men carry the red and black diamond, 
which is familiarly known as the trade- 
that 
new through service twiee a day in each 
direction New Orleans, in the 
nethermost part of the South, and Louis- 


mark of system. In instituting a 


between 
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— 
ville and Cincinnati, on the upper edge of 
that section, with close connections te all 
points in the regions of Boreas and to the 
Occident and the Orient, the managers 
of that 


several innovations in the way of shorter 


great highway have established 


time and the furnishing of such special | 


features as free reclining chair cars and 


handsome sleepers, which have heretofore 


been considered only as privileges enjoyed 
by those traveling over the great trunk 
New York. | 
And indeed it can hardly be gainsaid that 


lines between Chicago and 


the transportation company which has 
the enterprising spirit evidenced by the | 
furnishing of such facilities is entitled to 
the return which should follow by an in- 
crease in other departments of its traffic. 

“Years 
realizing the importance of that line as a 
North 


South, contracted for a fast-mail service 


ago the national government, 


connection between the and the 


between Chicago and New Orleans, which 
still exists and benefits all the sections of 
country tributary to and intermediate of 
those two centres. This service makes it 
possible for a merchant in New Orleans 
to rend today the newspaper published in 


Chicago on the preceding day. The two 


cities thereby cease to become distant 
trade centres, remote in location and in 
terests, but twin forces working for the 
good of a common country, a goodly her- 
ituge never to be alienated or divided, but 
to be fostered and preserved by Saxon 
Yankee 


eugaged in the 


and Creole, and Southron—all 


Americans mightiest 
works of modern commerce and peaceful 
enterprise, 


“To advert to the peculiar part played 





by the Illinois Central system in the ac- | 
complishment of these aims, it should be 
noted that since the institution of the fast 


mail service referred to, another pair of 


trains, one in each direction, was put on 
some five years ago, making equally fast 
time, but scheduled to leave the two cities 
named at hours as convenient for passen- 
gers aus those of the original trains were 
transportation of the 


tdapted to rapid 


mails, This is a piece of enterprise which 





is, perbaps, seldom noticed by the ordi- 


nary observer. But if the New Orleans | 


and Chicago Limited should be discon- 
tinned, the effect on the business interests 
of portions of five great States would be 
nearly as disastrous as would follow the 
failure of one bank in each county 
through which the Limited passes. 

“By recent acquisition the [lloinis Con- 
tral has secured a line of its own to the 
great city of St. Louis, a mart in which 


many of our Southern merchants make 


their purchases and sales, and the passen- 
ger service to and from that place is of 
the same standard as the Chicago service, 

“This might seem to be enough, espe- 
cially when one considers the vast West- 
ern territory traversed by Illinois Central 
rails, but no! Louisville, Cincinnati and 
points east, north and west thereof have 
recently been brought into the opening of 
which 
discharges passengers and tratle at the 
metropolis of the south, Mississippi val- 
ley. The new trains between New Or- 
leans and Cineinnati vin Memphis and 
Louisville are meeting with much favor 
from the traveling public, constituting, as 
they do, the quickest means of convey- 
nnee between those points, and that under 
the guaranty of safety and reliability 
which goes with the auspices of the Illi- 
nois Central system. Between Memphis 
and Louisville these trains pass over the 
Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern Rail- 
road, a property which is in course of be- 
ing transferred to the Illinois Central, 
and between Louisville and Cincinnati 
the service is conducted by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern Railroad, long 
known as the smoothest and most desir- 
able line between those points. At Louis- 
ville close connection is made with the 
fine up-to-date trains of the Chesapenke 
& Ohio to the Virginia meuntains and be- 
yond, and at Cincinnati with the various 


the great Illinois Central funnel 





other fast lines castw ardly.”” 


NEW ORLEANS AS 


A WINTER RESORT. 


With Official Comparisons and Comments by Capt. R. E. 


Kerkam, of the U. 


S Weather Bureau. 


By Albert Phenls. 


The completion of the new St. Charles 


Hotel opens a new vista and marks a new 


era in the attractiveness of New Orleans 


nus a Winter resort. 
Rich 
charms, New Orleans may well claim to 


und rare in the variety of her 


be “the most delightful winter resort in 
the world.” The spirit of the romantic 
surrounds her today, as always, and her 
whole existence is an inspiration to the 
poet and the story-W riter. Like some im- 
perious queen, gentle in her being, but 
going her own way without so much as “by 


your leave,” she has, in all her moods and 


surrounding her every activity, a witech- 
entrances all be- 


ery that engages and 


holders. More than any city of America, 
more thaun any living city of the world, 
she is )..e a fascinating page in the fiction 


of an Alhambra, a leaf in the history of 


i romantic people of a by-gone age. 

All through her career, from her settle- 
ment by the voyageurs and coureurs-de 
bois, through successive rules by French, 
Soanish and Americans, she has possessed 
an individuality and a charm which the 
shocks of war have been powerless to de- 
stroy and the encroachments of other civi- 
lizations unable to efface. In the nomen- 
clature of her streets she preserves her 
history as no other American city has 


done, and in her queer little alleys and 


courtyards and galleried dwellings she 
breathes the spirit of a changeless past as 


faithful as the reeords of a camera. 


While novelists have found much of in 
terest, and have told of it with more or 
less fidelity, the theme, far from being 


worn threndbare, seems to the visitor to 
ller 


physical features, her history, her people 


have been merely touched upon, 


und her ways all possess the charm of 


nevelly and inspire an interest which 


never grows stale. 
While in the matter of 
small, sheltered areas in Califor- 


climate there 
miny be 
Mediterranean 
New 


Orleans, yet her skies are soft aud kind, 


nia, Florida and on the 


coust that are more favored than 
her winter days are mainly bright and 
beautiful, and her temperature, soothing 
even in summer, when the mercury uever 
reaches 100, is tempered in winter by the 
warm waters of the Gulf, and in a com- 
parison between the winter records of 
New Orleans, Jacksonville and San Fran- 
ciseo, New Orleans finds nothing to her 
disudvantage. In the small garden spots 
where conditions are conspicuously more 
favorable, there are no other attractions 
for the tourist. They lack the essential 


interest-yielding element of population, 


and may be likened to an opera or a 


Hlere 
ut New Orleans is the full house, attend- 


drama playing to an empty house. 


ing the coming of the players; a rare old 


city, stable and decorous, even rigidly 


punctilious, and yet given to merry- 
making and entertainment as are the peo- 
ple of no other city on the continent. 

“in a discussion of the climatic advan- 
tages of New Orleans against any city in 
the United States,” 
Kerkam, local forecast official in charge 
of the United States Weather Bureau at 


New Orleans, “all that is required on the 


says Capt. Robt. E. 


part of the relator is to have spent one 
or more winters in the several cities with 
which comparisons are to be made. 

“There is, really, no comparison, if pop- 
ulation, amusements, social life and all 
the facilities that go to making a winter 
residence in a city strictly desirable, save 
with San Francisco, Cal. 


“The population of New Orleans ex- 


ceeds a quarter of a million souls; that of 
} San Francisco about a third of «a million. 
San compactly 


I'rancisco is the more 


built, taken as a whole, with but few 
streets that are not of the up-and-down- 
hill order. Transportation facilities are 
probably equally good in both San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans, the former using 
the cable system almost exclusively, on 
account of the mountainous character of 
its entire area, whereas the level streets 
of New 


speedy locomotion with the electric sys- 


Orleans are most favorable to 


tems, in which it is not surpassed by any 
city in the country. 
“The cities are similar in respect to 
Club life 


Restaurants 


being thoroughly cosmopolitan. 
is a feature in both cities. 
and cafes are equally good in both cities, 
und the hotel service is nearly on a par. 

with its well-paved 


“San Francisco, 


streets, excellent drainage facilities, its 
beautiful Golden Gate Park and excellent 
drives, excels New Orleans in these re- 
spects, but New Orleans is growing stead- 
ily, and with its late improvements in 
transportation, a proposed drainage sys- 
tem, its stendy street improvements, the 
developments of its several parks to be 
pleasure resorts to its population, and 
with its resorts on Lake Pontchartrain, 
las advantages over those now enjoyed 
by San Francisco. 

“Climatically speaking, New Orleans is 
preferable as a winter residence, being 
some five degrees warmer, on an average, 
for the months from November to Feb- 
There is but little dif- 
New 


inch and one- 


ruary, inclusive. 


ference in the amount of rainfall, 
Orleans having about an 


half more for the entire winter season 
than San Francisco, and with an average 
of forty-one days on which appreciable 
falls, San 


Francisco, 


rain against thirty-nine for 
“The principal detractions to a perfect 
climate that San Francisco has to con- 


tend with in winter are the cold fog banks 
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that 
humanity, 


come in from the ocean, chilling all 
rendering heavy wraps 


and overcoats a necessity; besides, the 


and 


temperature is also slightly low at all 
times during the winter months for per- 
fect comfort, and unless a sunny exposure 
is had for living and sleeping rooms, a 
cool and penetrating dampness pervades 
There 
is a great deal of bright sunshine, and the 


that results in general discomfort. 


skies when clear are heavenly blue, but 
the cool ocean breezes at even such times 
render 


warm clothing 





imperative. To 


| tuke a drive in the park on any afternoon, 
it is necessary to be prepared for the fog 
| banks, and the heaviest wraps are, under 
| with the 
moisture from the floating cloud that en 


such circumstances, saturated 
velopes mountain and valleys alike. 
“New Orleans has no fogs to contend 
with, or so few as not to be worthy of 
mention; its river and lake mists (that 
rarely occur) in the early morning dissi 
pate with the rising of the sun, and its 





proximity to the Gulf of Mexico, climat- 
ically speaking, makes not alone the city 
proper, but all of Southeast Louisiana, a 
The beautiful 
Teche country, within an hour's ride of 


veritable garden spot. 
the city, with its magnificent sugar plan. 
tations; the orange groves of the ‘Lower 
Coast,’ along the broad Mississippi be- 
tween New Orleans and the Gulf; the 
semi-tropical verdure of the entire area, 
its flowers and perfumes, all go to make 
of New Orleans the real and only winter 
resort in the United States. Even Flor- 
ida, or that portion on the same latitude 
invariably has lower 
than New 
The average lowest winter temperatures 


as New Orleans, 


night temperatures Orleans. 
at Jacksonville are several degrees lower 
New Orleans. 
Jacksonville has none of the city feat- 


than those recorded at 
ures enjoyed by New Orleans; in amuse- 
ments, pleasure resorts, parks, ete., it is 
woefully New Yacht- 
ing, fishing and hunting in the immediate 


behind Orleans. 
vicinity of Jacksonville are unknown; at 
New Orleans they are enjoyed to the 
utmost. 

“Florida has been ‘boomed’ year after 
year; its climate has become a by-word 
in the North, and yet statistics prove that 
New Orleans is equally favored, and to 
a greater extent.” 

A tabulated 
Captain Kerkam is herewith given, show- 


statement furnished by 
ing the mean, mean maximum, mean min- 
imum and highest and lowest tempera- 
tures on record; the average precipitation 
in inches and hundredths; the number of 
clear, partly cloudy, cloudy and rainy 
days, and the prevailing winds at New 
Orleans, La., Jacksonville, Fla., and San 
Francisco, Cal., for the winter months of 
November, December, January and Feb- 
weather 


ruary, as compiled from the 
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bureau records at New Orleans, La.: 
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It is in her social life and her pictur- 
esque setting, however, that New Orleans 
most strongly appeals to the consideration 

| of the tourist on recreation and pleasure 
| bent. And where can such a catalogue 
of attractions as are hers be found? It 
is no doubt because her people make 
merry simply to amuse each other, and 
without knowing or caring if there is to 
be an audience, that there is here pro- 
vided an entertzinment more pleasing to 
the stranger than can anywhere else be 
found. 





There is hospitality in profusion. 
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along the avenues of ap- 


Let the stranger come with 


Too, proper 


proach. cre- 
dentials of his standing and worth, 


nowhere will he find a warmer welcome, 


and 


a more attentive regard for his comfort 
and enjoyment. He is taken into homes 
us exclusive and as gracious in their hos- 
pitality as are anywhere to be found; he 
is given entree to as comfortable, home- 
like clubs as exist; he is made much of by 
the coterie of clever, delightful 
people who are the spirit of New Orleans 


young 


society, and if he be present during the 
carnival season he receives the crowning 
courtesy, a card of invitation to that most 
exclusive and jealously-guarded inner 
circle, which has for its inflorescence the 


grand Mardi Gras ball. 


All winter long there is revelry and 
feasting. The French opera season be- 
sins in November and lasts till Lent, and 


in the old French opera-house, a most in- 
teresting temple in itself, there are heard 
throughout the season the masterpieces 
of all the French composers, rendered in 
au manner acceptable to as critical audi- 
ences as gather anywhere; for the creole 
nature knows music as it knows sunshine 
and gayety, and the management spends 
months in Paris each spring and summer 
in collecting a company of 
whose abilities to maintain the standard 


artists upon 
he may absolutely rely. 

Then the theatres of the city are al- 
ways of reliable interest; for during the 
season every star of any magnitude who 
“tours the provinces” at all is certain to 


teristics, 


a history, in some cases a2 
the 


building has 
century old, 
suming are so 1ovel in appearance, design 
and to challenge the 
scrutiny of the visitor from afar. Queer 
little flanked with 
wrought-iron grill work of fanciful de 
sign, tunnel-like entrances, lead 
back to paved courtyards, adorned with 


and even most unas- 


as 


appointment 


windows, galleries 


which 


trees and flowers, are common charac- 


and here and there, senttered 
throughout almost all “Frenchtown,” are 
notable houses, the scene of some romance 
or tragedy, made famous by a novelist’s 
pen. In the old quarter of the city (iden- 
tically as laid out by Bienville in 1718) 
ure many old buildings, which very much 
In 
teresting among them is the Cabildo, a 
rule of the 


antedate the siecle now about to end. 


reminiscence of the drastic 
Spaniard, a grand and gloomy building 
yet, which still does duty as one of New 


Orleans’s courts of justice. 


| savior of New Orleans. 


| the 


spend at least a week at one of the the- | 


autres in New Orleans. 

Winter racing is another feature which 
adds to the interest of vast numbers. The 
management has integ- 
are from well-known 
attendanee during the 


track is good, the 
the 
stables, and the 
115 days’ racing, between November and 


rity, horses 


April, is always a large one, and includes 
niainy visitors. 

The Southern Yacht Club of New Or- 
lenns is one of the oldest organizations of 


Adjoining it is the cathedral of St. 


Louis, unique and rather imposing in de- 


sign, handsomely decorated and _ richly 
furnished, and guarding beneath its 


yaulted aisles the sainted dust of many a 
departed priest and bishop. And facing 
these old reminders of a iong-gone past 
is the square, now called in honor of the 
Jackson Square, 
a beautiful flower garden, adorned with 
an exact fac-simile of the Jackson eques- 
trian statue in Washington, is flanked by 
Pontalba 


buildings, whose owner's history is one of 


somewhat pretentious de 
the romances of this never commonplace 
quarter. 

The excursions of the searcher after 


the picturesque may be prolonged with 


perennial interest and never-flagging zeal. 


He will find his appetite growing with 
what he feeds upon, and the suggestions 
of his guide-books, his romances and his 
histories will come to be supplemented by 
the stories of the living oracles he may 


| chance to meet. 


the kind in the country, and yachting has | 


had an in the 


imusements of the people here. 


always important part 
Even in 
winter there are numerous yachting par- 
ties organized for trips on Lake Pont- 
chartrain and for excursions to the ad- 
jacent Gulf coast resorts. 

The sportsman here finds conditions to 
sive him very much of a paradise. There 
ire numerous shooting and fishing clubs 
of whose hospitality the visitor may avail 
himself, and within a few miles of the 
city he may hunt in season deer, turkey, 
wll kinds of duck, ineluding the canvas- 
back: woodeock, quail, snioe and other 
choice gume birds, some of which, like 
the esteemed papabotte, are to be found 
nowhere else except in the swamps and 


of The 
here finds the pompano, sheepshead and 


hayous Louisiana. fisherman 
Spanish mackerel in perfection, and in 
the great variety of other tribes to select 
from he will be able to angle for his favor- 
ite fish to his heart's content. 

The markets here abound in every good 
thing that cometh out of the water or the 
vegetables 
freshness and a de- 

People of New Orleans claim 


cround, and fish, fruits and 


have a flavor most 
lightful. 
there are no oysters to compare in deli- 
eaey of flavor with found the 
famous Bayou Cook, and it will surprise 
New Yorkers and Baltimoreans to hear 
there are a good many visitors who come 


those in 


to agree with them. 

The searcher after the picturesque will 
find a literal of riches, 
inl he must needs be diligent and per- 


embarrassment 


sistent if he exhausts the field in one win- 
ter’s sojourn. The old French quarter. 
which, outside of the trolley cars, has 
hardly known an innovation fer much 
mere than half a century, fairly teems 
With the interesting, the unique. Every 


The old French market, with its alto- 
gether distinctive air; the chapel of St. 
Roch, with of 
lous cures; the haunted house, the colored 
held the fa- 
mous feud-provoking octoroon balls; the 
of 
abstinthe 


its testimonies miracu 


convent, where were once 
memorics 


old 


nigh a 


Congo Square, with its 


Voudoo rites; the queer 


room-—these and well thousand 


other almost equally interesting remind 


ers of a romantic past will engage his 
faney and reward his research. 
And not alone in “Frenchtown” will 


occasion be found for interesting investi 


gation. A visit may be made to the fa 


mous battleground of Chalmette and the 





great new wharves nearby. Then there | 
are the old Spanish Fort and the West 
End, the Coney-Island-like resorts on | 
Lake Pontchartrain; “The Oaks” duel 


ing ground, where for so many years the 
serious quarrels of a most mercurial peo 
were settled in accordance with the 
code, Of 


place, are the cemeteries, with their in 


ple 
interest, as peculiar to this 


| Wednesday 


terments above the ground, tomb piled on | 
l evening before Lent, when special favors 


characteristic made 
of 
which everywhere rises to within a foot 
of the surface of the ground. 

Going further from the city, admirers 
of Longfellow will make an excursion to 
home of the almost 
will 


tomb, a 
the 


of 


Necessary 


top 


by substratum 


and 
the 


Acadians, 
to 


the 


everyone want take 


Water | 


wierd | 


trip by river and bayou to old Barataria, | 


where Lafitte, the greatest pirate since 
Captain Kidd, lived in gorgeous splendor 
on the spoils his crews secured from their 
conquests on the Spanish main. 
These are merely some of the things 
the curious visitor may find to engage his 
thoughts and inspire his enthusiastic re- 
search. If he has the genius of the inves- 
tigator, the talent of the discoverer, the 
vista will broaden as he proceeds until it 


will seem to him that even one entire life- 
time will be all too insufficient for an ex- 
ploration of all the mysteries, the trage- 
dies and the romances which everywhere 
surround the history of this entire region. 

Of the Mardi Gras festivities in a gen- 
eral way the whole world knows. But so 
essentially are these marvelous spectacles 
a were incident in the winter's sport of 
these people that not everyone sees their 
true significance or understands the con 
ditions with which they are perpetuated. 
Gorgeous as are these world-famous spee- 
tacles, no timid convent maid ever per 
formed her devoirs with less thought of 
what the world would think ef it at all. 
In some sense the spirit of these people 
is identical with that of the performers in 
the old Play at Oberamergau. 
The carnival is not designed as an attrac- 
tion for the outsider, but is simply one of 
the ways in which the men of New Or- 
their sweethearts, their 


Passion 


leans entertain 
wives and themselves. 


The promoters and chief actors in the 


carnival festivities have followed the 
custom handed down from sire to son, 
and have surrounded themselves with 
an air of mystery which no doubt 


piques the public interest in their doings. 


To almost the entire outside world the 
identity of the restricted membership in 


the dozen or so organizations which fur- 


nish the entertainment for the carnival 
season is, even in New Orleans, a tale 
that is never told. The revelers in the 


parades and all through the masked balls | 


maintain so punctiliously strict an incog- 
nito that only guesses as to their identity 
are extant. When it is remembered that 
the cost of each one of the masked balls 
is from $6000 to $10,000, and of the pa- 
rades and balls from $10,000 up to each 
society (the Momus parade last year cost 
$32,000), that 
tirely borne by the members of the vari- 
Doe 


and this expense is en- 


ous organizations, it can understood 














organizations, has its grand parade and 
by the last grand 
old French 


up festivities 
ball at the 


Winds 
masked Opera- 
house. 

Though there be no desire in the minds 
of these revelers for the plaudits of the 
people from afar, this attraction in itself 
has always been sutlicient to bring North 
ern Visitors in vast swarms, it being esti 


mated that at least 75,000) strangers 
Witnessed the parades of IS06. Not 
every one of these visitors may be sup 


plied with all the comforts of existence, 
albeit the French quarter teems with the 
placards “Chambres Garnies,” the coun 
terpart of an equally numerous array in 
the American of 
Rooms” signs; and although the carnival 


quarter “Furnished 
season affords a commercial opportunity 
that can scarcely be said to be overlooked 
by the thrifty native room-renter, there 
is, on the whole, a disposition to pay the 


price asked for any accommodation § se- 


cured, and to consider the show fully 
“worth the price of admission.” 
There have been, moreover, some im 


provements in hotel accommodations, 
notably in the case of the new St. Charles, 
which was reopened in February, after 
the total destruction by fire of the famous 
old 
tion of an entirely new building. 
St. known 


the eree- 
The old 
the 


structure had necessitated 


Charles was wherever 
name of New Orleans was sooken, and 
among had 
were half the literary and political lions 


It had been a pioneer in 


those who been its guests 
of the world. 
America of the splendid in hotel construe- 
tion, and it was considered a grievous loss 
when a fire swept it away. But interest- 
i old 


striking as was its architecture, there can 


ing as were its associntions, and 


be no more than a passing sentimental 


regret over its removal when the com 


| forts and elegance of the present struc 


that such revelers are born and not made; | 


and the reason why any city without a 


hereditary interest in such undertakings 


has always made a failure becomes ap 


parent. Down here they make a business 
of amusement, and bardly has the debris 
of one carnival been cleared away before 
the captain, president and governing com 
mittee of each society begin work on the 
Artists get up de- 


next year’s parade. 


signs, the best costumers of Paris are set 
to work, and during much of the interim 
hetween Easter and New Year's the work 
absorbs people's 


of mithiy 


preparation 
time, 

The carnival senson may be said to open 
with the masked ball and tableaux of the 
Twelfth Night 
on the 6th of January. After the Revelers 
the Midwinter Gotillion Club provides a 


Revelers, given, of course, 


series of dances and germans, continuing 
well "yp toward the close of the season, 


Ash 


a perfect avalanche of 


when the last ten days before 


bring 
In these ten days are the 
the local 
the 


merry-making. 


“carnival German,” society 


event of the winter, given Irriday 


are bestowed, and it is an obligation of 


the conventional to accept them, ne 
matter how — costly and sometimes 
there are diamonds among them, too, 


Other events of these ten days are the 
masked balls of the Krewe of Nereus, 
the Elves of Oberon, the Atlanteans, the 
Knights of Momus, and then the grand 
finule, the of Rex 


und his attendants on Monday, and his 


ceremonious arrival 


acquisition of the city keys; the parade 
and the Mystie Krewe of Proteus ball 
Monday night, the Rex parade Tuesday 
afternoon and the Rex ball for the popu 
Ince at night, and the final blazeof glory on 
Mardi Gras (literally Pe. Tuesday), when 
on the eve of Ash Wednesday the Krewe 
of Comus, the father of all the mystic 


| 


ture are discovered, The new St. Charles 
is a delight to the sojourner from his first 
sight of its chaste red brick exterior till 
he has tested every feature of the con 
The 
and 


veniences it) affords. broad, wide 


corridor, marble-tiled marble-col 


umned, with entrances on St. Charles and 


Common and Gravier streets, is, in its 


wealth of light and quiet elegance of de- 


sign, at once an omen and a pledge of 


comfort and convenience throughout. 
And in no detail will) disappointment 
come, All of the 450 rooms of the house 
have outside windows, and all are fur 


nished in exquisite taste and in the best 


of 
thanoa hondred suites with private bath, 


the modern style. There are more 


and even the least pretentious rooms are 
really elegant in their white and red ma 


hoguny suits and tasteful) furnishings. 


The dining-room, with a capacity for 350 
guests at one time, is benutifully ar 
ranged, is light and airy, and looks out on 
the spacious roof-garden, decorated and 


flowers, : 


ecmbowered with plants and 
favorite nook for old and young when the 
of to fall the 


strains of sweet melodies float out from 


shades night begin and 


the musicians’ stand near by. 


There reading and writing 


rooms, reception and musie parlors, and 
ndd to the 


are Cosy 


every other feature that ean 
joy and pleasure of the wayfaring man, 
the excellence of the cuisine, of course, 
Mr. A. B. 
Blakely, the manager, came from New 
York’s Windsor IHlotel, and in the brief 


experience had with him since the open- 


being a foregone conclusion. 


ing he has justified the popular belief that 
“the glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than of the former,” 

If you are thinking of enlarging your 
mill, factory or mine, or of purchasing 


machinery of any kind, send us «@ postal 


i card giving the character of machinery 


needed, 
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T fortless and uncanny, were little, if any, 
AN IDEAL ALL-THE-YE4R -ROUND RESOR ® | better than those of the camping-ground., 


liraacatic Cork 


Where ¢ 


derers |! 


iy Thomas I’ 


‘The conditions demanded nowadays by 
critical 
still 


the exacting, comfort-loving, 


habitue of summer resorts and the 


more luxuriously-inclined frequenter of 
the great Southern winter hostelries are 
more nearly filled from every point of 
view at Pass Christian, a charming place 
just comfortably close to New Orleans, 
with a modern, up-to-date hotel, than any- 
where else along the water-line that 


biticoris 


Make a Winter Wan- 
'araclise 
Grasty 
at New Orleans, and the cold fogs which 


so frequently envelop that city during the 


winter detract greatly from the comfort 


of a sojourner there, chilling to the mar- 
row and rendering the henviest clothing 
Hecessury, 


**Ne W 


“has no fours 


Orleans,” says Captain Kerkam, 
few 


Its 


are dissi 


to contend with, or so 


os not to he worthy of mention 


THists 


rely 


Occurring Thorne 


! 
| If there be any class more than another 


that flocks southward in the winter time 
it is the class which demands both the 
right kind of natural conditions and up- 


to-date arrangements for all the “creat- 
ure comforts” at the places which bid for 
And 


age worth having but that of this very 


its patronage. there is no patron- 


class, 





Another growing tendency of civilized | 


pleasure-seekers, who hibernate at South- | 


within 
For 


instance, the crowd always found at Fort 


ern seaside resorts, is to keep 


striking distance of some large city. 


Monroe would quickly disintegrate were 


not Norfolk, Richmond, Washington and 








SL IR) 


CTIRISTIAN 


WATER OAK AT PASS 


stretches from Fort Monroe, in Virginia, | pated by the rising sun, and its proximity 

to the mouth of the Mississippi. to the Gulf of Mexico makes not only the 
The essential natural conditions of aj city, but the entire adjacent coast coun- 

winter resort are cheerful scenery, mid-| try, climatically speaking, a_ veritable 

winter weather, suggestive of the “soft | gurden spot.” 

second summer,” pure water and exenip- | The average winter temperature § at 


tion from malaria. 


A good many people—probably ninety- 


nine out of every hundred readers—will 


be surprised to know how favorable a 
the Gulf 


cally, when compared with Florida and 


showing coust makes, climati 
A contribution to the literary 
New 


Record 


California. 


features of the Orleans 


the Manufacturers’ 


ulated records nnd some observations by 


Captain Kerkam, the weather bureau 


officer at New Orleans, of which an epit- 


ome may be appropriately introduced 


into an article on Pass Christian, be 





edition of | 


includes tab- 


| 


cause the same condjtions (possibly a | 
little more favorable) exist here as at 
New Orleans. 

Captain Kerkam is not only statisti 


colly prepared to institute comparisons 
but. through an extended residence at the 
places named. has the additional advan 


thee of a theroughly practicn! aequaint 


anee With facts prochiimed According 


io this official authority the average low- 
winter Jacksonville 


San 


ost 


temperature at 


and Irincisco are several degrees 


those of New Orleans, the figures 
San 


below 


{8° for Jacksonville, 46° for 


being 
Francisco and 50° for New Orleans, while 
the lowest temperatures on record in New 


Orleans are from 1° to 4° higher than the 


lowest at Jacksonville. 
In San Francisco the mean temperature 
° 


for winter months is some 5° colder than 


Pass Christian is 70°. Roses bloom in 


December, and both fruit and flowers ap- 
trees simultaneously. 


orange 


pear on 


| should 


ete EGA Soe 


~, 


COVERING AN ACRE, 
Baltimore all in easy reach. 
ure some who go away from cities sick of 
life, the 


great majority want the assurance that 


everything suggestive of city 
the serenity of the resort prove 
too serene, ennui can be avoided by an 
occasional run into town; and when it is 
remembered that New Orleans is the most 
delicious city in America from a pleasure- 




















PASS 


But no combination of mere natural 


CHRISTIAN 


FOLIAGE. 


IN FULL 


seeker’s point of view, the wonder is that 


desiderata will alone make a place where | 9 resort like Pass Christian, with its soft 


civilized man is today satisfied to hiber- 


nate, for the day is past and gone when 


pleasure-secking people were content 


with “eamping out.” So, too, has passed 
the day of the old-time resort, whose al- 
leged accommodations, cheerless, com- 


south winds, its artesian wells, its gigan- 











. . . . . ' 
tie oaks. its glorious drives, its luxurious 


hotel, all within less than two hours’ 


ride of the Carnival City, the wonder is 
uncomfortably crowded 


that it is not 


with Northern people from the falling of 


their frosts to the blooming of their dog 
wood trees. 

That it will be so hereafter is made ap 
parent by the large number of Northern 
people who during the last two seasons 
wintered at the “Mexican Gulf,” and up 
to this time the resorts along this Coast 
have been too unenterprising to bid for 
kind of 


make it 


the very patronage which thei 


environments ensiest to secure 
Only one of them that the writer knows 
of—the “Mexican Gulf’—is yet provides! 


the requisite accommodations for 
Northern 


was “full up” 


with 


desirable and this on 


guests, 
nearly every day during 
the last two winter seasons, having beer 
found by the very people whom its for 


mer owners had done little or nothing t 





While there | attract. 


Until recently the population of the rr 
gion, called by the denizens of New () 
the Lake’’—a phrase 
the Gulf coast from 
where the Louisville & Nashville strikes 
it at 
been almost exclusively composed of resi- 
New their 
summers in this land of unfailing sum- 


leans “Across 


which embraces 


Scranton to Pass Christian—has 


dents of Orleans spending 
mer breezes. 

The phenomenal success of the Mexi- 
can Gulf Hotel during the last few win- 
ters, however, will result in revolutioni 
ing the old system, and will make this 
region second only to Florida, if it does 
not ultimately make Florida second to 
as a favorite with the Northern winter 
comers, and the season will before many 
years be at its height all the long year 
round, though the sojourners will be from 
different sections as the seasons change 
The New 
more flock here in summer; 
Northern 
ever-increasing 


All kinds of 
value, and a site like that now occupied 


Orleans people will more and 
in winter the 
here in 


people will come 


geometrical progressioe 


property will inerease in 
by the “Mexican Gulf” will in a decade 
be a heritage for a prince. 

That such a connoisseur of seaside at- 
tractions as Mr. Joseph Jefferson—who 
in summer is the neighbor and fellow- 
fisherman of President Cleveland up on 
Bay—should I 
Pass Cristian for his winter's outing. «5 


Ruzzard’s have = select« 
he did this year, will, when it becomes 
more generally known, form a tremen- 
dous drawing card for this particular lo 


eality. 
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But Joe Jefferson is not the only recent 
guest of the “Mexican Gulf” competent 
to discriminate concerning the merits of 
x winter resting place. On last season’s 
register of this hotel the writer found the 
following names of people who luxuriated | 
at this ideally healthy and incomparably | 
charming place: 

J. Jefferson and family, New York; Gen. 
W. H. Jackson, Nashville, Tenn.; Dr. W. | 
A. Barnes, Decatur, Ill.; Peter McNeil 
und family, Buffalo, N. Y.; F. S. Buell 
2nd wife, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. C. Cary and 
N. Y.; C. C. Clarke and | 


wife, Olean, 


| kota; F. R. 
Forks, N. 


| Ia.; F. 


J. M. Allan and Misses Allan, Chicago; 
Chas. Austin, Battle Creek, Mich.; John 
Birkholz and wife, Grand Forks, N. Da- 
Fulton and 
Dakota; A. Bradford and wife, 
St. Louis, Mo.; E. Pengnel, St. Louis; G. 
G. Dickermann, Duluth, Minn.; Rev. 
Pleasant Hunter and family, Minneapo- 
lis: C. E. Dickermann and wife, St. Paul, 
Minn.; E. A. Engler and wife, Dubuque, 
M. Elliott and wife, Chicago, IL. 
Pass Christian a 


wife, Grand 


There is already at 
six-mile drive up and down the beach, 


over a shell road equal to any in the 


comes from more than 500 feet below the 
surface, and has been pronounced, after 
2 most thorough scientific analysis by 
Professor Vaughan, director of the Mich 
igan State laboratory of hygiene, to be 
chemically pure. This water is used not 
only for drinking purposes, but is dis- 
tributed through the bathrooms of the 
“Mexican Gulf.” 

This is one of the few waterside resorts 
where winter yachting is delightful al 
The fish 


mullet, 


most every day. abounding 


here are croaker, sheephead, 


trout, redsnapper, Spanish mackerel and 














wife, Peoria, IL; J. G. Benton and fam- 
ily, Titusville, Pa.; H. W. Chapelle and 
family, Chicago, Ill.; E. B. Craig, Nash 
ville, ‘Tenn.; Geo. W. McClellan, Chi- 
cago, IIL; Mrs. R. B. MeConky and fam- 
ily, Guelph, Ont.; Mrs. Beardman, Toron- 
to,Can.; H. C. Bunn and family, Chicago, 
Il.; Jno. W. Booth and wife, Chicago, 
Ill.; Geo. M. Paton, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Mrs. W. W. Phelps, Red Wing, Minn.; 
Y. G. Phelps, Grand Fails; A. D. Han- 
nah and family, Chicago; Thos. S. Wal- 
lin and wife, Chicago; B. F. Haxton, De- 
T. W. Zimmerman, Cincinnati; C. | 
H. Kellogg, Cincinnati; C. M. Lyman | 
and family, Buffalo, N. Y.; Chas. T. Mad- 


troit; 


Vie . A 
seN OY 
at 
$ 


RY. 


THE 


den, Mendota, Ill; Mrs. P. B. Mann, 
Minneapolis; Mrs. A. E. Martin, Minne- 
apolis; J. W. Forsythe, St. Louis; Wilson 
Forsythe, St. Louis, Mo.; J. E. Fellows 
Chicago, Ill.: Mr. and Mrs. 
Gettelle, Elkhart, Ill.; Mrs. J. E. Hill, | 
Lineoln, Il.: C. E. Gibbs and family, 
Cincinnati, Ohio: B. Roseing, Chicago, 
Ill.: J. G. Glenn, Rochester, N. Y.; Hon. | 
Jos. A. Harris, Nashville, Tenn.; S. Dan 
Elwood and wife, Detroit. Mich.; Mrs. | 
W. S. Pope and Miss Julia Pope, De- | 
troit, Mich.: Mrs. Jno. M. Chester, De- 
troit: Mrs. J. W. Laidly, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
Jno. W. Ela and wife, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 


and wife, 


DRIVE. 


big cities and alleged resorts is anywhere 





MENICAN GULF 


United States, if not in the world, and 
us the winter breeze is almost one invari- 
able zephyr floating straight up from the 
thousand miles of tropic 


south over a 


sea, nothing more invigorating can be 
conceived of than an hour's drive every 
day, which can here be had for a baga- 
telle, or a bicycle ride, from the verandah 
of this home-like inn down to the point 
where the St. Louis bay enters the sound. 
And here the piney woods aroma is equal 
to that at 
this 


Thomasville. In addition to 
shell 
roads are now being made back through 


road along the beach, new 
the pines two or three miles to the arm 


of the bay lying directly northward from 


— et hee 


» stall 
-* I | 








the town, which is a collection of cozy 
cottages and imposing villas, rather than 
a town, though its dozen or more artesian 
flow of 
sweeps the mere soupcon of sewerage to 
sea more effectually than this bete noir of 


wells provide a water which 


else removed. Taken altogether, there is 
not at Pass Christian a single thing that 
would fail to meet the approbation of the 
most exacting sanitary scientist in search 
of a location where human life ought to 
be most surely long drawn out. 

The artesian water with which the ho- 








tels, cottages and residences are supplied 





the dainty pompano, while the woods hard 
by afford, it 
woodeock, quail and squirrel. 


is said, grouse, partridge, 
That the 
oyster of the waters adjacent to Dass 
Christian is the equal of any in the world 
is now no longer a debatable question. 

From an article in the New Orleans 
Picayune, which appeared simultaneously 
with the acquisition of this hotel by Mr. 
S. I’. Heaslip, a leading business man of 
New Orleans, who has his summer home 
at Pass Christian, the following para- 
graphs are taken: 

“Over at Pass Christian one finds a de- 
lightful climate, a lovely scene, fine bath- 


rounded on the lower tloor by those ample 


ure of Southern architecture. The house 


| verandas which constitute a unique feat 
| 

} stands in ample grounds, shaded with a 
splendid growth of oak, cedar and wild 
peach trees. Graveled walks intersect 
the gardens, and lead down to the shin 
ing beach, where a series of bathhouses 
and a commodious pier afford opportuni 
ties for excellent bathing. The building 
is of wood and contains 116 guest rooms, 
all light and airy, and is equipped with 
all the modern conveniences. There is a 
perfect system of plumbing, hot water on 
all tloors, ample facilities for hot water 
heated in winter and bathrooms fitted 
with porcelain bathtubs and the adjuncts 
for luxurious bathing. 

“If Mr. Heaslip could be induced to for 
swear his enterprise, which is, in facet, 
only a side issue to a multitude of other 
business, some enterprising capitalist, 
familiar with the management of a hotel, 
thing to put his 


rig | 
roo 


would find it a 


money into the house, and by following 
Mr. Tlenslip’s 


hotel on the 


ideas make it the finest 


Southern seashore. But 
Mir. Lleaslip would never give it up, ex 
eopt fa parties whom he was assured 
would earry out his plans, and for that 
reason has alrendy refused severnl ad 
viantageous offers to lense the hotel for a 
term oof years through his agents, Messrs, 


Any 


magnificent 


Robinson & Underwood.* prurties 


desireus of purchasing this 


hetel can obtain all necessary information 
from these gentlemen, whose otlice is No. 


128 Carondelet street, this city.” 
Wise Men 
read the advertising pages of the Manu 


facturers’ Record carefully because they 





ure always sure to find something of 


value; it may be a special sale, or an 


opportunity for investment, or some new 
machinery, or some one looking for a 
location for a factory, or a thousand and 
one things advertised that may 
you. Every man ought to study news 
papers, not simply glance over them, but 
examine in detail the Manufacturers’ 
Record, for instance, and he will be sure 
to find something that can be made 
profitable in his business, In its news 
columns and in its advertising pages he 
will find matter that may prove invalu- 
ohle in his business operations. 


concern 
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ing, a perennial breeze and charming so- 


ciety. Drives of great beauty intersect 
the town; the greatest oyster bank in the 
United States is near; the fishing and 
boating are unexcelled, while the adja- 
cent territory, intersected by Wolf river 
and bayous Bois @’Or and Portage, af- 
fords a splendid field for the exploits of 
the ambitious Nimrod. Hardly any other 
point on the coast unites so conspicuously 
the advantages of land and water as does 
the Pass. 

“The largest hostelry in Pass Christian 
is the Mexican Gulf Hotel, a handsome 


structure, three stories in height, sur- 


DAY'S 


FISHING 


The Southern States magazine is read 
hy thousands of farmers, fruit-crowers, 
stock-raisers and business men in all the 
North, West Northwest, 
looking to the South as a future home 
and are trying’ to inform themselves as 
to the relative advantages of different 
parts of the South. If you have farm, 
garden or orchard property for sale the 
Southern States will put you into com- 
munication with buyers. Send for sam- 
ple copy and rates. Manufacturers’ Ree- 
ord Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md.: Wm. 
H. Edmonds, editor and manager. 

*Messrs. Robinson & Underwood have tn 
hand many other very attractive properties 
along the Gulf coast and in and around New 
Orleans. 


and who are 
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NEW ORLEANS INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


By Col. W. R. 


Somewhere every reliable insurance 
company is a local company, = and, 
whether it be located in London, Ham- 


burg, New York, Hartford or Philadel 
phia, is a bidder for loeal patronage. “It 
that I Rome 
not that I hold my respected and 


is not love Caesar less, but 
more;” 
honorable competitors in other cities in 
less esteem, but love New Orleans more, 
that in this number of the Manufactur 
ers’ Record I write in the interests of her 
The 


capital invested, volume of premiums re- 


insurance corporations. amount of 
ceived and the scope of business trans- 


neted would, in fact, demand a mention 
in any review of the commercial interests 


of this port. 


New Orleans hus so many more local 
companies, with so much greater re 
sources, in the fire-insurance business 


than any other Southern city as to give it 


i pre-eminence us an insurance centre. 


During a long series of years a large 


amount of money here has found invest- 


ment in insurance corporations, and the 
the 
have managed them, and their reliability 


character and ability of men who 


and promptness in time of disaster, have 
made these corporations prominent fac- 
tors in the city’s progress, 

Taking them in order of organization, 


there are now in existence the following 


companies, the assets given being as pub- 
lished January 1, 1806: 


Merchants’..... 
CREBCONE. ccc. cvccccceseceses 
llome 
Sun Mutual,.... 
Germania... ° : ° ° 
N. ©. Insurance Association 
Mechanics and Traders’. . 
EMP TOUG vc ccceccesees 
Hibernia....... 
Teutonia,......eeees 
Firemen’s.... 

Southern 





$4,076,059 


or nearly $5,000,000 of assets in the 
twelve companies, 

ISGH, companies in 
the 


mutual basis. 


Up to nearly all 
New 


nee 


Orleans conducted fire-insur 


business on a purely 
The loeal companies had the great bulk 
of the business of Louisiana and several 
their income 


neighboring States; 





wis | 


very large, as they included, with fire, the 
business of marine and river risks, and 
their dividends were handsome and at 


business 


oll centred in New Orleaus, and immense 


tractive to poliey-holders, 
us was the volume handled by the loents, 


if was accomplished with such ease and 


with so small a ratio of expense as to | 
make the underwriter of today open his 
eves in wonder, The business men of 


that day considered the growth and pros 


perity of their home corporations as a 
part of their own, and threw into the laps 
local 


eould 


comminies 
As the 


ness of the country was nearly all done 


of the insurance every 


risk they commutnd, busi 
through local factors and merchants, the 
for loeal 


There were no so 


system favered large incomes 


insurance Companies 


liciters, no general or special agents, no 


country agencies all business was trans 


netted at the home office. One man was 


employed by all companies to settle 
losses and inspect outside business, and it 


Wis next to impossible for crooked or bad 


characters to secure insurance on any 
terms, Onee reported against by the 
single adjuster, all companies would re- 


fuse insurance, 
for New Or 
and if 
had 
with declaring moder 
building 


weof that deeade would have found 


It was the “golden age” 


insurance companies, our 


IST5 


less 
it il 
tented 


corporations up to con 


themselves 


) 


ote dividends and up surplnses, 


i! eel 
our local insurance corporations as strong 


| . 
netive 


Lyman. 


in material resources as those of any 
other city. 
By the year 1SSO0 the mutual feature 


had been dropped, and the companies had 


all been placed upon a stock basis. Very 
few, however, had much surplus. The 
profits of past years had been paid out 
as dividends, and the stock alone re- 
mained to meet the shock of loss waves. 
The marine and river business had 
shrunk to small proportions from the 
building of railroads. The fire business 


must then become the main reliance for 
income, 
that 


wound up honorably and retired; two, in- 


Some of the companies of day 
differently managed, made failures, while 
others, and the majority, have met and 
weathered all storms, and demonstrated, 
their ability and trustworthiness, and to- 
day merit as much of encouragement and 
home support as any corporations in the 
country. 

What is needed today, and all that is 
needed to make New Orleans local insur- 
ance companies stronger and more influ- 
ential, is the cunfidence and patronage of 
the While 


they do command, and will command so 


people around about them. 
long as they are so ably and carefully 
managed, a large local support, still their 
business conld be readily increased by 
many of our own insurers, who believe in 
home development when it affects their 
own business, but deny it to their home 
corporations in other lines. 

If it be true, as it undoubtedely is, that 
a glance at the prosperity of its corpora- 
tions determines the general prosperity 
of any section or municipality, then the 
South, and especially the people of that 
portion tributary to New Orleans, should 
feol 
port 


an interest in and cordially sup- 


the 


Louisiana. 


fire-insurance companies of 
The net income from premiums for the 


twelve local companies in 1895 was 
$2,571,165. 

This income, handsome as it is, with a 
little more loyalty on the part of South- 
ern people to Southern corporations, 
could readily reach the $4,000,000 mark. 
The 


this 


moner which would be made out of 


increased income would go into the 
stocks of our local banks and other cor- 
porations, and into the bonds of our State 
and city, assist greatly in moving 
great staples of our country, and thus aid 
in developing the material prosperity of 
our section, 


NEW REAL ESTATE COMPANY. 


Curtis & Walmsley Co., Lim- 


ited, of New Orleans. 


The 


This is the name of a 
organization 


of New 


from some of the most progressive busi 


hew 


recently organized in the 


city Orleans, La. 
ness men in that city. 
company is a familiar one, as a number of 


its members are old “lead horses” in the 
realestate line, who still have the dust of 
service upon them. 

We introducing the 
Curtis & Walmsley Co.. 


Manufacturers’ 


tuke pl asure in 
Limited, to the 
readers of the Record, 
ond would invite all who contemplate in 
vesting in the Gulf States to write or call 
This 


country 


upon them. organization handles 


both city and property, and its 


members take special pains to please their 
patrons, ‘They are full of information on 
the resources of their territory, and are 


never too busy to impart it to others. 


‘The gentlemen composing this very 
strong organization are Wm. P. Curtis, 


real-estate 





| s , 
president; S. P. Walmsley, vice-president: 


| Capt. Harry Allen, president of the Lon- 


lisiana State Immigration Association, 


secretary; B. M. Walmsley, treasurer, 
associated with whom is R. M. Walmsley, 


president of the Louisiana National Bank. 


THE SHORT ROUTE EAST AND NORTH. 


The New Orleans & Northeastern as a Factor in the Com- 
merce of New Orleans. 





Destined to Play an Important 


The one reason of 
the at New 
Orleans, and especially the improvements 
at Port Chalmette, will grow in impor- 
tance as a part of the aggregation so 
graphically portrayed in the paper by Mr. 
EK. L. Corthell in this edition of the Manu- 
facturers’ Record, is the New Orleans & 


railroad which, by 


new commercial conditions 


Northeastern. 

This road, the last of the through lines 
to reach New Orleans, occupies, in mili- 
tary parlance, a strategic position in the 
territory stretching eastward and north- 
ward, and will therefore contribute 
largely to the general development which 
is expected to result from the improved 
conditions, in existence and in contempla- 
tion, at this great maritime and coming 
industrial centre. 

Up to this time the New Orleans & 
Northeastern has been generally consid- 
ered only as a part of the Queen & Cres- 
cent system, but a glance at the outline 
map accompanying this article will show 
that it is also one of the great outlets for 
traftic from the Northwest, and a part of a 
very important line running from Chicago 
and St. Louis to New Orleans, which, as 
grain exportation increases and progress 
is made in the direct importation of for- 
eign products under the stimulus of im- 
proved shipping facilities at this port, will 
enjoy a constantly increasing business. 

The very fact of constituting an air line, 
over an almost gradeless country, between 
New Orleans and Meridian, where it joins 
its ally, the Mobile & Ohio, a strong and 
enterprising north and south line from St. 





the | 


It is made up | 


Louis, to say nothing of alliances with 
the great Southern Railway from Merid- 
ian on east via Atlanta and via Chatta- 


nooga, and thence to Cincinnati and 


Knoxville, and beyond, is a vantage 
ground of incalculable future value, alike 
from the point of view of the men whose 
capital is invested in the New Orleans & 
Northeastern, and that of those of us who 
regurd with favorable interest every in- 
strumentality for the upbuilding of New 
Orleans and the South in general. 

No other line is in a position to reap the 


benefits of the expanding commerce at 


Port Chalmette with less extra outlay 
than the New Orleans & Northeastern, 
which, though owning its own wharves 


for the expeditious handling of tropical 
and other importations, has been some- 
what handicapped in respect to local 
traffic by the distance of its terminals 
from the centre of the city. 


On this account it was a fortunate thing 


| for this road that the point selected for the 


The name of the | 


fact of Congress 


new port down the river—now brought by 
within the “port limits” 
of New 


imity to the point where the road enters 


Orleans—was in such close prox- 


New Orleans. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that if the selection of the location 
for the Chalmette imorovements had been 
left to the management of. this railroad, 
and if the character of the improvements 
there had been engineered by its officials, 
neither could have been more in keeping 
with the interests and more to the advan- 
tage of the New Orleans & Northeastern. 

As the industrial interests of New Or- 
leans expand, the item of coal will be 


| largely increased in the business done by 


this line, being sixty-four miles the short- 


est to Birmingham; and, on the other 


Part 
A Great Coal and 


in the City’s Industrial Expansion. 


Lumber Line. 


hand, with its ally, the Alabama Great 
Southern, following the rational policy of 
encouraging greater volume of business, 
this road will devote itself actively to the 
work of supplying fuel to new industries, 
especially in the neighborhood of Port 
Chalmette, at figures which will give an 
impetus to their multiplication. 

The region traversed by the New Or- 
leans & Northeastern is the heart of the 
yellow-pine region of Mississippi. 

Another field in which this system, made 
up of three lines under one management 
(the other two being the A. & V. and the 
V. S. & P.), will, by reason of a new line 
through its western terminus, hereafter 
form an important factor in an increasing 
traffic, is that portion of the Northwest of 
which Kansas City is the centre. And 
so, inasmuch as Shreveport, the terminus 
of that portion of the system composed of 
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the A. & V. and the V. 8S. & [., is not only 


the point of concentration of lines radi 
ating throughout Arkansas and Texas. 
but the chief city on a new line running 
from Kansas City to Sabine Pass, namely, 
the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf, 2 line 
which is being brought into great promi- 
nence by the enterprise of its managers. 
the system under consideration may be 


said to be enjoying a boom at both ends. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Having said this much as to the imper- 








tance of this line as a factor in the devel 
New the 
detailed information will be in order: 

The New Orleans & Northeastern Rail 
read is a standard-gage line running from 
New Orleans to Meridian, 
1% miles, having general offices in New 


opment of Orleans, following 


a distance of 


Orleans, with Mr. C. C. Harvey, president 
and general manager, and Mr. I. Hardy. 
general freight and passenger agent. This 
road is a portion of the trunk line known 
as the Queen & Crescent Route, which 
forms a through line from New Orleans 
to Cincinnati, via Birmingham and Chat- 
This trunk forms the 
shortest route from New Orleans to Cin 


tanooga. line 


cinnati by ninety miles. to Birmingham 
by sixty-four miles, and to Chattanoog: 
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by 277 miles, and points reached thereby. 
Its through passenger trains are solid 


vestibule throughout, and its fast freight 
trains make very quick time between New 


Orleans and Cincinnati. The line also 
forms a good route, in connection with the 
Southern Railway, to Montgomery, <At- 


stern points, 


lanta and Southe 
The New Orlegus & Northeastern road 


connects directly with the Southern Pa- 
cific and Texas & Pacific Railways at 
New Orleans. and thus is the shortest and 


most direct route to all points in Southern 

New Mexico, South- 

ern California. 
The New Ole: 


Mexico and 


Texas, 


ns & Northeastern road, 





in connection with the Mebile & Ohio 
Railroad Meridian. forms also a short 
line to Cairo, St. Louis and Chicage. and 
points reached thereby, and it does a lurge 
faust fr business in Mediterranean 
and trooien! fruits, that are landed from 
ships on the wharves of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern Comouny at New Or- 


leans, as well as in Louisiana products. 
The New Orleans & Northeastern road 
Western 
nod V, 
vnder 
New 
running 


At Shrev eport 


connection 
& LD. roads 
the 


direct 
X Y. 


lines being 


alse 
through the A, 
theth 


lias il 
s 
sine 


« 


these 


us the Orleans 


peeredesbsretnieiil 
Northeastern Railroad), 
Meridian to Shreveport. 
counection is made with the Kansas City, 
AN nif Railroad, 
line to Missouri, Nebraska, 


all other Northwestern points; 


(i forming : 


l*ittshurg 
short IKKnusas 
rad with 
the Texas & Pacific and Cotton Belt Rail 
short line to all points 


roads, forming a 


in Northern and Central Texas, and with 
the I. BE. & W. T. 


the nnd 


road, also forming one 


shortest most direct routes 


all 


of 
South and Southwestern 
At Monroe the V. S. & r. 


valuable connection with 


throngh 
Texas points, 
rowd also has a 
Missouri [T's 
all 
Nebraska. 

The New Orleans & Northeastern Rail 


cific, giving a short line 


the 


to points in Missouri, Kansas and 


road has a large river frontage of its own 


at New Orleans, and on its wharves are 
the finest fruit sheds to be found in the 
South, being exceptionally well lighted, 


and so arranged as to allow for quick 
of of 


handling this perishable class 
freight. 

The New Orleans & Northeastern Rail- 
read also connects directly at New Or- 
New Orleans & Western 
Railroad, a belt line running to Port Chal- 
mette, where the New Orleans & Western 


of 


leans with the 


owns a very large frontage free 
wharves and the largest cotton storage in 
the United States, with unexcelled facili- 
ties for compressing cotton and an exten- 
sive grain elevator. 

The New Orleans & Northeastern road, 
connections, the Mobile & 
New Orleans & Western 


lines, is therefore in 


through its 


Ohio and the 
2 position to handle 
Port 


quantity of Western products, as well as 


promptly through Chalmette any 


cotton, Immber and other articles. 


The New Orleans & Northeastern road 


runs through the finest belt of long-leaf 
vellow ne to he found in the South. 
Seattered along its line are several of the 


largest lumber mills in this section of the 


country. The lands, when cleared by the 
woodsman, will afford the farmer unex- 
celled opportunities for the sreduction of 
large and constant ps, aus the soil is 
rich and well adapted fer agriculture, and 
the climate is excellent 

The Q. & ©. lines have large tracts of 
land for sale cheap, and on easy terms, 


offering every inducement to persons con- 
templating making their homes and living 
in the South. They also give all the in- 


formation in their power as to other lands 





vicinity of th 
Mr. F 


Birming 





that are for snile in the 
The In d 


Anderson, who is located at 


col nrissionel ix 


lines. 
Y. 
Nam, Ala. 


THE REAL ESTATE OUTLOOK AT NEW ORLEANS. 


The Way Business is 


Transacted 


by the Board 


of Auctioneers. 


Nowhere in the United States—and the 


United States in this connection means 


the world—is the prospect more inviting 
from the point of view of either the inves- 
tor, operator or speculator in real estate 
than in and around New Orleans. In fact, 
it is within the limits of strict conserva- 
to that the conditions existing 


tism say 


here will within the next twelve months 
bring about a state of great activity, and 


the outsider who will permit this “tip” to 


influence him in making some personal 
investigations may rely upon it that his 
time and the money necessary to make 
the trip to New Orleans will not have 


| been spent in vain, 
The writer has witnessed a good many 


upward and downward movements in 


this, the greatest of all fields for the ex 


ercise of discernment and good judg 
ment, but las never observed so many 
evidences of increasing demand for all 


kinds of real estate, whether central, resi 
dential or suburban, as are apparent here 
at this moment. 

very special article in this great New 
Orleans edition of the Manufacturers’ 
Record is replete with testimony in sup 
pert of this position, and the wide dissem- 
ination of this aggregation of facts, argu 
ments and conclusions may be relied upon 
to bring to this city in large numbers those 
avant couriers of investment and devel- 
opment, the early birds of the profession 
which has made more millionaires on less 
outhiy than any other, and afterwards 
to attract substantial investors from this 
country and abroad 
opportunity now ready and waiting at 
New Orleans is far and away the most 
inviting that has presented itself since 
the halcyon days of Western speculation. 


The enterprising American real-estate 


man is really a public benefactor to the 


nation by paving the way for substantial 


developments, and thereby augmenting 


wealth, and to the city where he operates 


by organizing the forces which make im- 


| provements and accelerate the gait in the 


|} march of progress. 


Organized, harmonious effort is the 


mainspring of progress, and one of the 


encouraging preliminary requisites to 


real-estate activity is already provided at 
New Orleans in the character of the men 
who compose the somewhat unique or- 


ganization which constitutes this great 


and useful instrumentality in her devel- 


opment, namely, the “Board of Auc- 


tioneers,”” 


Some explanation of how it) happens 
that the leading real-estate dealers in 
New Orleans are locally known as “aue- 


will be interesting and instrue- 


tioneers” 
tive, and will appear later on. 


The conditions which support the belief 


that New Orleans real estate is “a buy” 


may be found, as has been intimated, in 


vuy of the leading contributions to this 


of the Manufacturers’ Reeord, es- 


isstie 
vecially the one contributed by Colonel 


Herndon, manager of the New Orleans 


j estate values, 


Clearing-House, which will be considered 


authoritative in financial circles every 
where. 

If these conditions had been thoroughly 
realized and advertised before the warm 
weather came on, the inevitable upward 
movement would no doubt have begun in 
dead earnest before this issue of the Man 
ufacturers’ Record reaches the public eye: 


but, fortunately for outsiders, the proba 


ble effeets of the new conditions here 
(having been so far net only unheralded 
abroad, but seareely comprehended by 
local investors.) have remained undis 
counted in so far as relates to any en 
hancement worth speaking of in real 


Nor, by reason of the fact 
that a majority of men of means will be 
out of town until autumn, is it likely that 
there will be any decided activity until 
cool weather sets in; all of which, making 
toward an extension of time in the inter 
est of outside operators, will be ultimately 


have the sagneity 


beneficial to those local re estate mien 


Who minty ond enter 
prise to putin the summer months in get 
ting ready to take care of coming investi 
raters, investors and speculators. 
Coming down to the different kinds of 
property, amd leaving out of the ealeula 
tion the general expansion which will re 
sult 


from the improvements under way 


wnd completed in the matter of commer 


|claland shipping facilities, and in cheaper 


to all of whom the | 


fuel for industrial plants, whieh will 


bring about a repetition here of what o« 
Buffalo a 


similar causes, 


eurred at few yeurs from 


ee 


somewhat it is aoparent 


that the existing demand for dwellings 


for people of moderate means will speedily 
lead 


the prices now prevailing for unimproved 


to ns marked upward movement. in 
areas within the city proper close to the 
electric street-car lines, to say nothing of 
suburban tracts, 

Residence property, with improvements 
costing, say, from S1O000 to $5000, and off 


the fashionable streets, today is in such 
demand that it brings to its owners a net 
average return on present values of be 
Indeed, some 


this of 


tween 10 and 15 per cent. 


CuSseSs reported where kind 


are 


property is now bringing in steadily as 


high as 20 per cent. 


So well satisfied are some large owners 


of the class of property just referred to 


that they interpose obstacles to the adver 


tising of New Orleans through fear that 


outsiders may come in and buy and build, 


and so get a slice of the pie. The more 


progressive element here, however—and 


it is growing very fast—is appreciative of 
the importance of united efforts for in 
creasing the size of the pie, so that all 


may have larger slices. 
If a few of the “hustling” real-estate 
operators of my acquaintance could see 


the situation here and get options on some 


vacant tracts at the existing ridiculously 
low prices, they would feel that their for- 
tunes were made, and their portion would 
he 


half of the bargains now 


made if they could get hold of one 
in sight, with 
time enough to gather together their eli 
ents and get in touch with those who in 
vest on their advice. 

There are going to be some great sur- 
prises in suburban developments here be 
fore snow flies over the land to the north 
of the Cotton Belt. 

When it comes to “inside” property, the 
outlook 


especially 


is a very, very tempting one, 


along those thoroughfares 
and those 


. ses oo 
which are now “in the swim, 


which are growing in popular favor. 


would be inappropriate to mention these 
in a general survey of the real-estate sit 
uation, but the comparative prospects of 
business streets form a in 


several most 


| teresting study from a purely speculative 


point of view, because none of those run 


hing parallel to the river above Canal 


street has as vet attained any lend se de 
cided that it may not within the next few 


years be overcome by one two of the 


or 
others. 


Toa realestate operator or expert from 


any other American city having 3oo.ade 


inhabitants the variations in values pre 


Vailing in’ eligible business 


New 


problem to solve and neeount for, and. in 


property om 


Orlenns will afford an interesting 


writer's 


the Judgment, oo most inviting 
field! for the exercise of discernment and 
sound judgment. 

Rut for that matter, ao rently wide 
awake realestate expert from other lurge 


cities will find here no end of interesting 
situations susceptible of being turned to 
good necount, 

Any man knowing his business, with a 


few thousand dollars in ready eush, could, 


by simply watehing out for bargains dour 
ing the daily sales nerde oat) the Awe 
tioneers’ Exchange, with senreely aims 
risk, make from 25 to SO per eent. every 
| ninety davs on bis entire capital ood iti 
only lack of enterprise gird nerve that bias 
left this “fat comparatively untried. sat 
least sinee (during the bist few months) 
whooearly general oupavared oo urewenrent 


list of 


censed to be a debatable 


(piblestien 


Wished, jrevtust ote ! leotew 


“rood things” ready to be pounced 
pen right mow by omen whe dperute on 
the theory that it takes memes te ginke 
money: but iustead of doing so will rete 
enqtirers te any ene of the firms repre 
sented in the New Orleans Bourd of 
Auctioneers, and oa list of all these firms 
is given at the end of this article. Ren 
in mind that every one of them. as will 


be shown directly, under the system here 
prevailing, enjoys the public confidence in 
reference to responsibility, us «do bankers 
and bonded officials generally, 


The place where all public sales are 


eon 

ducted is known as the Auetioneer DAN 

| change, and here none may do busines 
but a member of the Board of Aue 

| tioneers, The plan in vogue in this city 


was described by one of the members of 
this organization as follows: 


“The manner of handling real estate is 


| different from that which prevails in any 
| other city except Chicage, whieh has in 
| the last two or three years adopted a sys 
tem somewhat on thre ne dine. Tt in 
volves the presentation of property for 
sale by actual photographic maps, show 





ing not only the front elevation of the im 


provements, but embracing the ground 


and floor plans, the ndjmeent streets, to 


gether with necurate measurement of 


the 
plans in the 


awn 
these 
fev 


ground and the exhibition of 


Auctioneers’ Exchange 


some time prior te the sale. Afterwards, 


upon certain days of each week —and 


the 


st} 


arate days are set apart for different 


auctioneers property is sold at) public 


| outery by a member of one or another real 


estate firm having a license as anetioneer, 


for the auctioneer to go to the exact loca 


many other cities it is customary 


} tion of the property and there sell it on 


the but it is obvious at that 


the 


ussembled at remote parts of any cits 


spot, once 
harassing ditliculty in getting crowds 
tw 


inspect the property is overcome by hay 


ing sales ata general mart on certain days 
of each week, where prospective buyers 
congregate in great numbers, 

“The Auctioneers’ Exelin of Ne 
Orlenus is situnted in the very heart of 
the business centre of the city. snd ther 
fore the real estate men can always ce 
pend upon having large crowds in at 
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tendanee 


“Another feature of the Auctioneers’ 
IExehange in New Orleans (which, bear 
in mind, is under the direction of our 
‘Board of Auetioneers’) is that one mem 
her of each firm doing business through 
the Exchange is required to take out an 
iuthorized sauetioneer’s license from the 


pon their respec tive sale days. 


The Era of Better Fuildings in New| of old-fashioned wooden structures in| character in any old city, where innova- 
Orleans. New Orleans. He started the erection of | tions are always for a season regarded 

Of the sioatcant chanaes in New Or- | #2 li-story building strictly for office | with suspicion, if not actually antago- 
leans which the last few vears have | Purpeses. The heavy steel frame, con- | nized, be not the very acme of excellence 
brought forth, next to the evolution of | Strueted by the Gillette-Herzog Co., as it | in design and in material, with the very 


rapid transit the iniprovement in 


business 





rapidly grew in height, attracted an i 


buildings is the most cheerful indication | Mense amount of attention from the yx 
| of a new regime. The dull, dingy. de-| ple of New Orleans, many of whom h 
pressing monotony of the antiquated is; Hever seen anything of like character 
rapidly giving place to the beautiful in | #tchitecture before. This building w 


| 


the comfortable and «« 


of 


exterior, 


in interior, the artistic modern 


tectural iden. 


Ruskin has said in effect that 


State of Louisiana. and is also required 
to vive a large bond, renewable every two 
vers, and it is the duty of the executive 
committee of the Iexeh ige to see that the 
bonds are not only kept alive, but are per 

fectlhy good, os protection to anyone whe 
deposit money with the auetioned 


Under this system, mb onuetioneer be 


an otlieer of the court, becuse 


COTES 


Ter Ste 


belotpenige 


sold 


most of the real estate 


COSSIONS, heirs, ete. is 


hnibor 


order of the court directed to a regular 


licensed auetioneer, and it is the duty of 


the Exchange to protect its reputation by 


secing that all auctioneers are fortified 
with good and solvent bonds, 
“As a result of this system the real 


estate firms of this city 


regular Auctioneers’ Exchange are con 


sidered always reliable, and therefore any 


business man would deposit money with 
them as readily as with a bank or trust 
company. Every member of the Aue 


tioneers’ Exehange is likewise a member 


of the Board of Auctioneers, composed 
of the principal real estate firms doing 
business here, In other cities the same 


institution would be termed a real estate 


exchange 
Thus it is made clear that the practice 


of selling real estate at auetion has made 


the word “auctioneer” or real estate 


dealer or agent synonymous in local sig 


biffeanee 
Nothing has been said, however, to ere 


ute the impression that real estate trans 


netions here are contined to auetion sales, 


for the largest deals of late years have 


transactions in city and 


As a 


private 


boon private 


suburban properties. matter of fact, 


stiles made by 


New 


possibly exceeds that of sales at 


igeregate of 


the real estate dealers of Orleans 


Moreover, several of the firms are mak 


ing a specialty of handling large tracts of 


timber lands and agrieultural linds, and 


in the progress of any long-neglected se 


tions of the country (such as Louisiana 


has been through ignorance and misecon 


ception) reliable, conscientious and enter 
prising handlers of undeveloped lauds are 
strength which eannoet be 


elements of too 


highly appreciated by the people gener 
ily. and the character of the men com- 
posing the responsible body whose mem 


have been shown, handle both 


bers, is 


inetion sales and private transactions in 


real estate, is a guaranty of fairness and 


honesty and a safeguard to clients at 


home and abroad. 


The following firms, dealers in real 
estate, are members of the New Orlenus 


Roard of Auctioneers 


Baumgarden & Stern, S26 Common 
street. 


by an 


belonging to the 





Bayne & Onorato, 621 Gravier street. 


Brennan, James A., 610 Gravier street 


Curtis & Walmsley Co. (Ltd.), 


delet street. 


137 Caron 


Danziger, D., Room 314 Hennen Building. 


Fitzpatrick, W. H.. 


336 Carondelet street. 


Iriedrichs, Geo. G., & Co., 811 and 818 


Common street. 
Hecker & Snutn, 334 Carondelet street, 


Macon, 
delet 


Denis & 


street. 


Kernagh n, 138 Caron- 


Panl & Gurley, 727 Common street. 


Richards, Louis A... 629 Common street 


Robinson & 


street 


Underwood, 123 Carondelet 


tiful, true and good in architecture 


tlinos! os potent a 


itself It remains for the less 


but more practical-minded observer to re 


mark that the up-to-date in 


buildings is a greater educator, if not 


} more inspiring force, in) metropolitan 
progress than all the theories of all 





mvenient 
mre hi 
the benu 
is 
moral force as religion 


nesthetic 


business 


the 


that others had to follow, and which w 


immediately done by the Liverpool 


London «& 


handsome 


Globe Insurance Co., 


its otlice 


SeVeL-StOry 


from the Tlennen Building. keeping with the exigencies of the ven- 
“The fire that destroyed the old his- ture and with the methods of an architect 
toric St. Charles Hotel.” said he, “to- jealous of his own reputation and zealous 
vether with the object-lesson of the Hen- in considering the welfare alike of his 

nen and Liverpool & London & Globe clients and the general public. 
m A big building might collapse in Chi- 


Insurance Buildings, settled the questic 


= o a 
eT oe 


a 


ag 


LIVERPOOL, 


men who blaze the way 


schools, and the 


for improvement in this direction are pub- 


lic benefactors, 


The man who has done most to inaugu 
rate the new and good in the way of high 
class buildings in the business centre of 
New Orleans, and who is recognized as 
standing in the front rank of American 


architects in origimality of design, is Mr. 


Thomas Sully, of this city, who not only 


le SiLTTie «al, 


but was largely instrumental 


in organizing the financial supoort of the 
structures which are today the pride of 


the city. In a conversation with a repre 


Record 


Orleans, 


Manufacturers’ 
New 

Mr. Sully stated that up to 18% the city 
of New 


absolutely 


sentative of the 


thout tl architecture of 


Orleans could not boast of an 


fire-proof building. outside of 


1 few small banking institutions one on 


“The late John A 


said he, “was the first gentleman 


two stories in height. 
Morris,” 


} 


old enough to break into the monotony 


ss 
’ 





LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO 


in the minds of the directors of that com- 


pany, and they immediately determined 
upon a fire-proof construction for their 
new hotel. “ 

All of these commissions were en- 


trusted to Mr. Sully, and were under con- 
struction at the same time. Once a city 
build 


back 


starts to fire-proof structures it 


never to the old character of 


goes 
buildings. 


Good material is the first requisite to 


the modern city building, from a stand- 


of substantiality, beauty. and, 


all, 
have been housed in three-story buildings 


point 


above yopular favor; for people who 


cannot be brought to feel absolutely se- 


cure where there is even a shadow of 


doubt concerning the tensile strength or 


adjustment of the material which con- 


stitutes the skeleton of the ten or twelve 
story structure of the type under consid- 
eration 


If the initial or pioneer structures of this 


ad | 


the first step, and established a precede 


building 


lof like character across Carondelet street 





m- | best engineering skill employed, 


a halt in the march of progress. 


in| Jending spirit in the inauguration of the 


us 
nt 


as 


& none but the most skillful, well-equipped 
building 


und conscientious material men 


furnish even 


‘S BUILDING. 


cago or New York and the catastrophe be 
But 


mishao in any innovation in such a city as 


almost forgotten in a week. any 


New Orleans would be fatal to progress 
There 


fore, it was half the battle to have such a 


in that particular line for years. 
reliable concern asthe Gillette-Herzog Co.. 
with their own engineer on the ground. 
guaranteeing stability and strength. 
Soon after the plans were determined 
upon for the Hennen Building Mr. Sully 
entered into correspondence with various 
specialty of 
structural steel, the result of which was 
the Gillette-Herzog 
the 


concerns which make a 
Moanufacturins 
Since 


then this company has got to be considered 


that 


Co. was awarded contract. 


almost as a Southern institution on ac- 


count of having done a large amount of 


work 
work, as well as in connection with the 


in the building line and in bridge 


and cotton industries throughout 


star 


the South. 


fron 
foundation to roof, the result is sure to he 
That th 


new departure here safeguarded this and 
every other possible obstacle to favorabl 


public approbation, by seeing to it that 


should 
a single bolt or girder, was 


2a precaution the wisdom of which was in 
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The New Orleans branch comprises an 
engineering department, which furnishes 
designs and estimates, with plans, on the 
shortest notice, enabling a purchaser to 
tind out the cost of any such structure 


which he 





may contemplate without the 


delay of sending up North. They also 


have several complete erection gangs in 
the South who are skilled in handling 
structural iron and steel, without depend- 
ing on Northern labor. 

This company makes a specialty of en- 
tire steel buildings, requiring ne insur- 
ance, steel bridges, water towers and jail 
concerning 


werk, and any information 


work of this character can be readily as- 


son, of the firm of Robinson & Under- 
wood, who are agents for this and other 
new buildings here, that the offices were 
taken 
entire 800 not a dozen are today vacant. 


with such readiness that of the 


A New Industry of Importance to 


Builders. 


Aloug the line of the great) improve- 
ment in buildings in New Orleans, it is 
interesting to note the success which has 
accompanied the efforts of the New Or- 
leans Rooting and Metal Works, whose 
promoters only recently established here 
the first complete power plant, with the 


latest improved labor-saving machinery, 
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facture, and to do so promptly and at 
reasonable prices, this house has in the 
few months since its organization been 
able to secure a number of large con- 
important of 
Men's 
Hebrew DPieck- 
wick Club, Maestri & Co.'s large furni- 
ture store, the MeGill Institute, of Mo- 


tracts, among the most 


which are those for the Young 


Association building, the 


bile, the Natchitoches courthouse, be- 
sides all the work on the principal new 
residences of this city. 

Another very important branch of this 
their felt and 


tropical reofing, which is largely used on 


concern is composition 


flat roofs. Among the contracts in this 


hi 


H 
Wf 

















line recently closed is one for the large 


4 ee = 
’ INEN BVILDING* COR CARONDELET AND COMMON STS 
bos Ovily wf Co. Lta. Arc 
certained by corresponding with its; fer manufacturing crimped metal cor 


Southern agent and engineer. Mr. F. T. 
Llewellyn, Room No. 1012. Hennen 
Building. 

And the writer of this can but 
gratulate this pioneer in steel structure 
in this section of the South upon having 
in Mr. Llewellyn not only an engineer of 
the highest attainments, but a gentleman 
whe has, from every point of view, filled 


con- 


those peculiar conditions. social and 
otherwise, which are essential to success 
in such a civilization as that of the Cres- 
cent City. 

Referring again to the Hennen Build- 
ing. I am advised by Mr. W. C. H. Robin- | 


| nices and corrugated and V-crimped iron 


New Orleans has 


upon 


roofing. Heretofore, 
been entirely dependent Northern 
manufacturers for all such material, to 
the great inconvenience, loss of time and 
expense of builders. By the establish- 
ment here of this valuable industry, New 
OMrleans’s importance as a manufacturing 
centre is increased, and the users of all 
kinds of sheet-metal work have been 
benefited in a marked degree by the new 
enterprise, of which Mr. A. S. White is 
proprietor, and Mr. A. J. Nelson, mana- 
ger. Being able to deliver material of 
the best grades and most skilful manu- 





cotton sheds of the Texas & Pacifie Rail- 
road, also for the Young Men's Hebrew 
Club and for rice mills and warehouses 
in the altogether aggregating 
thousands of squares. 

Owing to frequent disasters from fires, 
very gener- 


country, 


the sugar planters are now 
ally adopting corrugated iron for roofing 
and siding for their warehouses. This is 
inevitably the coming construction for 
sugar-houses, and this establishment is 
at present largely engaged in work of this 
kind. Their iron-roofing trade is increas- 
ing daily in every direction, and ship- 
ments made by them to South Carolina 





and Northwest Texas indicate they can 
successfully meet any outside competi- 


tion, 


The New Orleans Board of Trade, 
Limited. 


In the development of the grain trade of 
New Orleans, now assuming such colossal 
proportions, the Board of Trade has been 
an active and eflicient: instrumentality. 
It is always active in progressive move 
ments calculated to expand the commerce 
or multiply the industries of New Or- 
leans, and therefore may be characterized 
as ORGANIZED PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


Its object is not merely to transact busi 


hess germane to the private interests of 


its members, but to guard, protect and 
foster the general welfare of New Orleans 


and the entire region of which New Or 


| leans is naturally the commercial and in 


State or 








dustrial capital. In fact, the scope of its 


operations include resistance to every 


dangerous measure and encouragement 


to every advantageous one from the 
standpoint of the public interest of this 
city and State, whether such measures be 
municipal, 


manifested in the form of 


national legislation, or in’ the 
shape of improved transportation facili- 
ties, or in private projects affecting the 
general welfare. Its history is interest 
ing, and shows how a great organization, 
ramifying every line of business and in 
flheneing the destinies of a great metrop 
olis, has been evolved from impromptu 
“onl 


wholesale quarter of the city. 


boards” on iw sidewalks of the 
The outeome of these “call boards on 
the curb,” inaugurated in 1880 by Col. W. 
M. Smallwood, 


city’s 


then commercial editor of 


one of the dailies, who himself 
acted as “caller,” was the organization of 
the New Orleans Produce Exchange, 
whose members did business no longer on 
the sidewalks, but in comfortable quar 
ters provided with all necessary adjuncts, 
such as a call-board stand, chairs for its 
members and blackboards on which were 


posted quotations from New York, Balti- 


more, Chicago, St. Louis and other 
points. Its shares of $50 each soon com- 
manded a premium of $700, and its mem 
bership increased to nearly 1000. In 


course of time, having absorbed the mem 
hership of several other organizations, 
the name was changed to the New Or 
leans Board of Trade, Limited. This or- 


ganization owns the hotel property on 
Magazine street, formerly known as the 
St. James Hotel, 
Hotel Schmitt (which by the way is now 


Exchange 


and afterwards as the 
for sale or lease), and the 
Building, erected expressly for this pur- 
pose, where its members transact busi- 
ness daily in grain (wheat, corn, oats and 
rice) and all kinds of Western produce 
and provisions. 

The Board of Trade is the headquar- 
ters of all the wholesale grocers in the 
city. 

The 
president; 
dent; Louis Pfister, second vice-president; 
J. H. Lafaye, third vice-president; Henry 
H. Smith, secretary and treasurer. 


officers are Patrick McCloskey, 


Isane Levy, first vice-presi- 


Mr. Patrick McCloskey, who is presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, is very active 
in all public-spirited movements, such, for 
instance, as the Grain Congress, at whose 
last meeting in Charleston he represented 
New Orleans. He is a member of the 
firm of McCloskey Bros., 
merchants, who are also jobbers in pro- 
breadstuffs, grain and dairy 

Their extensive establishment 


commission 


visions, 
products, 
is at the corner of Magazine and Paydross 


streets. 


A conspicuous case of Yankee success 
in far Dixie is furnished by the big ship- 


chandlery, wholesale grocery and railway 
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and mill house of Woodward, 
Wight & Co., Limited, of New Orleans. 


Mr. Peare Wight, president, came from 


supply 


Maine at the close of the war, and ever 


since founding the house has been not 
only an energetic and successful man of 
affairs, but has for many years taken a 


leading part in all questions of public mo 
has always shown an active 


the 


interest in matters affecting Louis 


inna industry, and was one of the 


stipsitl 


executive committee whose efforts have 
recently culminated in saving $5,000,000 
of sugar bounties to the planters of Louis 


The Woodward, Wight 


& Co., Limited, is the oldest in its line in 


inna, house of 
the city, and, carrying a complete line of 
description of plantation supplies, 


every 


dloes largest business among sugar- 


planters of any house in the South, and 


moreover, is agent for a large number of 


the best-known machinery and supply 


Mr. Peare Wight 


is vice-president of the Citizens’ League, 


houses in the country. 


ond was lirgely instrumental in the great 


reform vietory won this spring in behalf 


of honest municipal government 


NEW ORLEANS AS A COPPER MARKET 


The fact that New Orleans is growing 
in iniportance as a coffee marker makes 
timely and appropriate a brief i derview 
with Mr. J. Bo Sinnott, president of the 
great commercial house of Suith Bros 
& Co... Limited, whieh was the pioneer in 
the importation on a large seale of Meni 
ean coffee, and of that hizh-eclass brand 


hnown as “Cobanal” grown on the meun 
thins of Gauatanmiala, and whiell is cotsid 
New 
unrivalled: 
“Our 


ered by Orlewns comnoisseurs us 


Mr. 


mind we 


said Sinnott, “was 


ISG, 


house,” 


established in have been 


thoi the most successful w holesale gre 
cers in the United States, having now one 
of the largest establishments in the coun 
the larwest south of the Mason 


try and 


and Dixon line, currying ome of the hurgest 
aed most complete stocks of groceries of 
any house in the United States, 

“We are 


of green coffees, having our own house in 


among the largest imperters 


most 


the 


Mexico, and. with the oldest and 


experienced houses as our agents in 


primary markets, puts us ina position to 


compete with anybody in that line, Our 
idea is to meet progress with progress, 
and, seeing the drift of the trade from 
green coffee to the roasted article, we 


quickly determined to go into the coffee- 


roasting business, and erected a four-story 


brick building adjoining the wholesale 
grocery establishment. fully equipped 
with all the latest and most improved 


modern machinery, thus putting us in a 
position to supply the trade with roasted 
coffee on as favorable terms as any house 
in the business. 


“To supply the fancy trade, who want 


the finest coffee to be procured, we have | 


selected famous brand of ‘Cobana’ 


coffee, 
without a 


our 
acknowledged by experts to be 


peer. It quickly established 
itself as a favorite, as some of the leading 
the 


daily upon their tables, and pronounce it 


hotels of country are now using it 
to be the finest coffee they ever served to 
their patrons. Our stock of roasted coffee 
is very complete, comprising all grades, 
from the highest to the lowest.” 

“When the new house of Finlay, Dicks 
& Co. sells close onto $1,000,000 worth of 
drugs the first year of its existence,” said 
to the writer, “it 
that New Or- 
leans is a great drug jobbing point: and, 
that Finlay, Dicks & Co. have 
the energy and business sagacity which 


a retail druggist lately 


proves two things-—tirst, 


second, 


will bring them a big success.” 

Although Mr. Finlay had 
leading wholesale druggist here, and the 
Dieks had 


long been a 


Messrs, made a 


pronounced 








success in Mississippi in the same lines 
before joining forces here, it may be as- 
sumed that they could not have made a 
showing like this in competition with the 
drug had 
there not existed conflitions favorable to 


three other big houses here 


an expansion of trade, and had not the 
new house seized hold of their opportuni 
ties with capable hands. 

There are always personal clements en- 
the success of a business 


tering into 


house, and the favorable regard in which | 


the members of this firm have long been 
held by the drug trade may be taken into 
but there are also strong 
for their 


he epitomized in 


consideration; 


commercial reasons SUCCESS, 


which may the state- 
ment that they know the trade thoroughly 
und are the agents for a fine line of stand 
the 


voods and the knowledge of how to dis- 


ard houses, and thus with best of 
pose of them, are in a position to secure a 
continually-increasing share of the trade 


of this section. 


The Rice Industry of Louisiana. 


Ky 8, B. Daniel 

The three great staples of Louisiana are 
cotton, sugar and rice. The rice industry 
of this State has in recent years become 
one of great importance. From a crop in 
ISS3-S4 of less than 1,500,000 bushels, it 
has steadily inereased, giving a crop in 
Pkovz-O8 of 8,000,000) bushels. 

In the former period it was entirely 
contined to the river parishes, but of late 


years its cultivation in that section has 


with a normal crop the coming year they 
will mill their full capacity, which would 
he 5,000,000 Besides the two 
mills, one large and one small, at New 
Orleans, they also have mills at Wilming- 
ton and Washington, N. C. 
ing story of the milling processes, which 
include taking off the hull, taking off the 
bran, taking off the polish and then bar- 


bushels. 


An interest- 


reling, might be written, but is, perhaps, 
a detail not requisite to complete the pur- 
pose of this article. 

While the consumption of rice shows a 


steady increase, its merits entitle it to a 


much larger use, which will come when 


It should 
take rank at the head of all eseulents, as 


same is properly understood. 
its properties when tested are found supe- 
It will be 
nutritious, 


rior to any farinaceous food. 


found more digestible, more 
und, when properly prepared, more pal- 
utable, than any other vegetable diet. 
The subjoined chemicat anatysis, made 
by Storr’s Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
that 


rice contains a larger percentage of nutri- 


tion, Stoors, Conn. demonstrates 


| tive qualities than any other cereal or 


other article of diet, as shown by the fol- 


lowing table: 


Rice _ ST.00 per cent, 
Wheat thous ivi nadaian ee ~ 
| Rye thou . 86.00 
Maize thou na . So 
Petar tare cos See 
Heed 1.20 


heen greatly reduced, these lands having | 


ugain returned to culture of sugar-cane. 
The largest part of the crop is now pro 
duced on the prairie lands in the south 
western parishes of Acadia, Vermillion, 
Caleasieu and St. Landry. This section 
has been developed in the last few years 
by immigration from the Western States 
of lowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 

The increase of the crop has not been 
continuous, the two crops succeeding 
1802-038 showing a decrease on account of 
unfavorable seasons. 

The conditions heretofore existing have 
made the crop somewhat uncertain and 
precarious, its suecess both in quantity 
and quality depending largely upon sea- 
sonable rainfall; but during the last year 
there have been constructed several large 
canals, which will give to a great part of 
the rice section means of artificial irriga- 
tion, which will assure to the planters 
certain crop returns at all seasons. 

The possibilities for the extension of 
rice-culture are almost unlimited in this 
section, and new lands are being taken 
up every year, plantings having extended 
across the western border of the State 
into Texas. 

While over 85 per cent. of the crop is 
shipped to New Orleans and manufac- 
tured there, quite a number of rice mills 
the last 
structed in the rice parishes. 


have in two years been con- 


The great improvements in the manu- 


| facture of rice in recent years have been 


a conspicuous feature. Large milling 


plants have been erected here in New Or- 


Thus showing three and three-quarters 
times greater in nutrition than potatoes, 
twice? as much as ordinary 


nme adiost 


beef 


New Orleans as a Sugar Market. 

If we measure the size of a market by 
the proportion of goods sold to the popu- 
lution of the city wherein it is held, then 
Havana would be, perhaps, the leading 
sugar market of the world; if merely by 
the bulk handled, Hamburg would bear 
the palm. Both these cities export the 
bulk of their receipts, and both handle 
raw sugar mainiy. We should, therefore, 


not compare New Orleans with either of 


| these two cities, for very little of her re- 





leans on the most advanced and improved | 


scale, accomplishing great reduction in | 


the cost of milling. 

Conspicuous advances along this line 
have been made by the National Rice 
Milling Co., which, after the destruction 
by fire last year of one of their mills here. 
rebuilt on a seale which gives them just 
double their former capacity. They now 
handle fully half the entire rice crop of 
the State of Louisiana, and caleulate that 


ceipts go abroud—so little as hardly to be 


worth mentioning. In fact, New Orleans 
depends chiefly upon the sugar produced 
in Louisiana, and as this is every season 
becoming higher in grade, and so adapted 
for immediate consumption, she must 
grow as a source of supply to the country 
While 


hitherto been able to absorb one-half of 


ut large. the refineries have 


the receipts, improvements in manufac- 
ture on plantation threaten to diminish 
this supply, so that importations from 
abroad must grow in bulk to keep active 
the vast amount of machinery now con- 
tained in the houses of the 
Sugar Refining Co.. of Wm. Henderson 
& Co. and of others. The average crop 


of the State being, roughly speaking, 


2,000,000 barrels, and the refining ca- 


pacity being equal to an annual output of 
as much more, the city of New Orleans 
may be looked to to supply some 4,000,000 
barrels to the consumers of the United 
few years. This would 
be 600,000 tons when her refineries were 


States within a 


working up to full capacity and employed 
material. 
present the low range of prices for sugar 
throughout the world, and the advantage 
in “exchange” enjoyed by sugar-pro- 
ducing countries which are “silver stand- 
ard.” makes the question of the growth 
of the domestic product somewhat prob- 
That Louisiana has the soil, 
the labor, and the skill, none 


on foreign sugar as raw 


lematieal 


the climate, 











7. ithe floor of : 
American | — : 


ean doubt, but in these days, when Ger- 
many can stand up and say that she will 
give an increased bounty on her exported 
sugar as a “war” measure against her 
competitors, and thus break down the bar- 
rier of our tariff laws so far as sugar is 
concerned, while the producer of domes 
tic sugar in the United States must pay 
for machinery so much higher prices by 
reason of the duties imposed protecting 
the and 
shops, the natural advantages Louisians 
enjoys are well-nigh offset. Should the 
domestic producer fall in this struggle. 
New would far th 
greater part of her importance as a sugar 


American foundries machine 


Orleans lose by 


market. In fact, the position she would 
occupy would be merely that of a branch 
of the American Sugar Refining Co., of 
New Jersey, to have allotted to it as much 
or as little work as pleased the manager 
of that corporation, and so cut no figure 
at all in the making of values; a mere 
~ little 
contra, 


market,” «as it were, 
Per 


there is every reason why capital should 


secondary 


known and less regarded. 
invest in the building of more refineries 
at this very best point for distribution, 
and in point of importation quite equal to 
any other port in the Union, in) which 
event New Orleans would soon become a 
market,” to the 


tage of the domestic industry. It 


“primary great advan 
is idle 
such 


Nor 


legislation is 


to wait for any Congress to enact 


shall break 
writer think 


down 
that 


laws as trusts, 
does the 
the correct method by which they should 
be broken down. Competition would be 
a much better way, as it would give more 
employment to labor, better wages and 
greater demand for machinery and 
supplies. 

The Manufacturers’ Record has been a 
worker in 


successful the expansion of 


Southern manufacturing industries, and 
commends this view to such of its readers 
as may seek investments for idle capital, 
With a har 


bor accessible to the largest ships, an ex 


With sure prospect of profit. 


port trade in cotton giving return freight 
to in-bound carriers, with every prospect 
of becoming a “free port” in the immedi 
ate future, with abundant railway, steam- 
boat and barge transportation for distri 
bution of her products to interior points, 
with a climate beginning to be recognized 
as healthful, New Orleans needs only a 
voice to carry to the ears of capitalists 
throughout the country plain statements 
of her advantages to step forward on a 
new career of expansion and prosperity. 

So surely as this forward step is taken 
will the city rise in importance as a mar- 
ket for domestic products of all sorts. 

Up to 1884 sugar was sold on the land- 
ing, without method and without gener- 
ally disseminated information as_ to 
stocks, values in other markets, or even 
on the local market itself. Since June of 
that year, however, sales are made upon 
regularly-organized Ex- 


| change, fully equipped with every facility 





At) 


for assisting both buyer and seller to act 
with promptness and intelligence in the 
conduct of their affairs. This institution 
set its face from the beginning against 
the “dealing-in-futures” mode of doing 
business, and in view of the course of the 
market in 1889, and again this year, such 
conservatism has proven prudent and 
beneficial. From its records we publish 
below the receipts of domestic sugar for 
the past ten years: 


Sugar. Sugar. Molasses 
Hogsheads. Barrels. Barrels 
ne 56,606 485,099 390,356 
i -takeeee 118,510 443,192 279,020 
TY tice nes 99,887 442,308 278,874 
er 73.061 466,121 262,487 
[Ae 110,188 948,769 423,475 
65,978 783,679 275,018 
eer 64,290 949,758 299,445 
re 61,126 1,352,519 321,804 
eee 59,925 1,636,890 312,625 
Pe avences 36,100 1,124,230 201,500 
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NEW ORLEANS 


As is stated in the open letter to bankers 
and investors, appearing elsewhere in this 
edition of the Manufacturers’ Record, by 
Col. Thos. C. 
New 
‘ion, the industrial growth of New Or- 


Herndon, manager of the 
Orleans Clearing-House Associa- 
leans since ISSO has exceeded that of any 
Southern city, both absolutely and rela- 
tively. As Colonel Herndon points out, 
the number of establishments here in 1890 
was 1961, and the value of annual prod- 
net $48,000,000. It is estimated that 
there are today in New Orleans not fewer 
than 2500 establishments, with an annual 
output exceeding $60,000,000 in 
From a recent publication issued under 
the sanction of the New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce I find the number of estab- 
lishments for 1894 put 2380; 
capital employed, $33,500,000; employes, 
31,500; wages paid, $13,750,000; mate- 


value, 


down at 


rials consumed, $35,300,000; product, 
860,000,000. 
The principal lines of industry, as 


stuted in this publication, are the follow- 
Cotton oil 
products, four concerns, with an annual 
output valued at $4,000,000; rice-cleaning 


and other cottonseed 


ing: 


and polishing, seven establishments, 
value of output about the same as cotton- 
seed products; sugar refining, molasses 
reboiling (three refineries), twelve estab- 
lishments, value of product $12,500,000; 
and cigars (eighty concerns), 
$2,000,000; breweries (seven), $2,000,000; 
(thirty-three), product about 


clothing (twenty-five), $2,- 


tobuceo 


foundries 

S2,000,000; 
000,000: 
(twenty-two), 


lumber and building material 
$2,000,000; 
confectionery, $1,500,000; cotton 
(four establishments), $1,500,000; 
and shoes (twenty-five concerns), $1,000,- 
OOO; cotton 
amount of business, $1,000,000; printing 
(eighty), $1,000,000; saddlery, $500,000; 
shipbuilding, $500,000; carriage making, 
$500,000, 

Prof. Wm. C. 


hook of Louisiana,’ 


erackers and 
goods 
boots 


compressing (nineteen), 


his **Hand- 


published last year, 


Stubbs, in 
“New Orleans has over 2500 man- 
S50,.000,00000 in- 


says: 
ufacturing plants, with 
vested, paying out annually $15,000,000 
in wages and producing S70,000,000° of 
finished products.” 

The two particular branches of indus- 
try appealing, perhaps, more convine- 
ingly than any others alike to home and 
outside capital are those using cotton and 
wood as raw mate. ‘als. 

Concerning cotton mills, the situation 
here is given below with such accuracy, 
in a recent interview, by Mr. Sigismond 
Odenheimer, treasurer of the Lane Mills, 
that any attempt on the writer’s part to 
improve on what so authoritiative an ex- 
pert may have to say would be palpably 
supererogatory. 

Speaking of Northern manufacturers of 
cotton goods contemplating the erection 
ef mills in the South, Mr. Odenheimer 
said; “These ought logically to come to 
New Orleans, which, compared with other 
points, has advantages which cannot be 
overlooked if once fairly and intelligently 
presented. Interior towns in adjoining 
States are alive to the situation and are 
already pushing the matter, and unless 
some effort is made this valuable indus- 
trial opportunity will be lost to this city.” 

“1. Are the conditions such that New 
Orleans could compete profitably with 
New 
sale of cotton goods?” 

“Yes; the cotton-mill industry demands 
for its success labor that is good and 


England in the manufacture and 


plentiful, easy access to supplies of raw 
material at a low figure, cheap fuel, a 
market where the products can readily be 
sold, a moist climate, and in all of this 





New Orleans is more favorably situated 
than Eastern mills, and consequently has 
the advantage over them.” 

“2. What advantages has this city that 
might induce the New England mill own- 
ers to locate at this point?’ 

“First—Cotton mills are exempt from 
taxation, both State and municipal. 

“Second—New Orleans, being the larg 
est cotton market in the world, and carry 
ing during the entire year an immense 
stock of cotton, the mills can buy at any 
time the exact cotton which is best suited 
for their purpose; they need not carry any 
stock, save all handling 


and carrying, 


AS A SITE FOR COTTON MILLS. 


stance, in Laneashire, which is similarly 
blessed with a moist, damp climate; the 
reverse is seen in Colorado, where the at- 
mosphere is very dry, and cotton spinning 
earried on by artificially 
This city is fortunate 
in being located in a sub-tropical climate 


ean only be 


moistening the air. 


| and surrounded on all sides by water. 


| The average temperature is, of course, 


much higher than in the 


| probably a 


and compressing charges; and since cotton | 
; centre for underwear and workingmen’s 


is selling at such a low figure, the cost of 


handling, compressing and transportation | 


bears a much heavier percentage to the | 


cost per pound than when cotton sold | 


higher. 

“For instance, cotton at ten cents, ex- 
penses one cent, or 10 per cent. 

“Cotton at 
cent, or 20 per cent. 


five cents, expenses one 

“Therefore, giving New Orleans an ad- 
vantage over the East amounting to 10 
per cent. on the cost of the raw material, 
on account of the present valne of cot 
ton, an advantage which did not exist 
several years ago. 

“And while New Orleans some years 
ago only saved 10 per cent., it now buys 
its raw material 20 per cent. cheaper than 
Eastern mills. 

“Third—New Orleans enjoys a bounte- 


ous supply of fuel. She can draw directly 





ast, and the 


air therefore carries more moisture. 


“Fitth—Railroad, river and ocean 


competition 
New 
lower rate of freight to all 


transportation coming in 


with each other secure Orleans 

points than any other point in the United 

States, 
“Sixth —New Orleans is now, or is rap 


idly becoming, the largest manufacturing 


attire, and consumes immense quantities 
of cotton «loth. 


“Besides, we have the Central Ameri 


ein market right at our doors, having 
several lines of fruit steamers, making 


regular semi-weekly trips. 
“Seventh—Building sites are abundant 

aud building material very cheap. 
“Kighth--Hours of labor, sixty per 

week.” 

population 


the artisan 


capable of operating the looms?” 


“Yup: 


“>. Hlave we 


cotton mills having been in oper 


ttion here for many years, and we have | 


several generations of mill help, as con 
sequently an inherited ability for manu 


facturing.” 


“4. Can expert labor be employed as 
cheaply here as in New England?” 
“Tea.” 





on Pittsburg or Virginia through the me- 
dium of the river. Alabama 
us enormous quantities of coal by rail. 
them 


also sends 


The competition between makes 


the fuel very cheap. The cost is really 
lower here than anywhere else in 


United States, and certainly as low as in 


the 


the most favorable localities. The expense 
of manufacturing is further reduced in 
this direction by the fact that an inex- 
haustible water supply is readily acces- 
sible, and engines can thus be run con- 
densing, thus saving 25 per cent. of the 
fuel. With the new types of engines and 
the coal we have here, the generation of 
one horse-power requires one and one- 
quarter pounds of coal per hour. That is 
to say, that one horse-power ean be main- 
tained for 300 working days for about $5. 

“Fourth—Climate is an important fac- 
tor in the manufacture of cotton. Cotton 
can be spun anywhere, but the advantage 
is shown, for in- 


of a suitable climate 





aa 3 Would 
New 
fraternizing 


South? 


there be any difficulty in 
England workmen and work-women 
with their fellow-workmen 
Hlow 


figure in the problem?’ 


of the would negro liber 
“No: New England work-people, being 
all white, would easily feel themselves at 
home with our help. No negro labor is 
employed in cotton mills.” 
In a conversation with the writer Mr. 
the 


arising 


Odenheimer emphasized advantage 
New Orleans 
cheap coal, as follows: “The cost of coal 
at present is $2.90 per (short) ton, deliv 
the for the 
quality of lump coal, which is about fifty 
formerly. 


enjoyed by from 


ered at furnace door, best 


cents per ton cheaper than 
Which enables mills here equipped with 
Corliss condensing expansion engines to 
mitintain one horse-power here 300 work- 
ing days for (as has been stated) only $5. 
asogauinst $6, the lowest prevailing cost of 


water-power either in the East or South.” 


MACHINERY buyers, present or prospective, North and South, will find in 
this issue many advertisements of the foremost houses of the country. Our 
columns contain what is practically a catalogue of the great machinery and 


supply builders and dealers of the entire country. While studying the facts | 


about the South found in our reading columns, it will be well to give attention 
also to the advertising pages, for they contain much news of value to all 


business men. 


Charles F. Orthwein & Sons, New Or- 
leans and St. Louis, Grain Export- 
ers and Steamship Agents. 


the 
steamship-ageney 
It is the larg- 
est grain-exporting firm in New Orleans, 


This firm in 


grain-exporting 


is the most notable 
and 


business in New Orleans. 


and probably the largest in the United 
States, having handled for export since 
the Ist of August 12,452,817 bushels of 
wheat 10,321,576 
bushels were exported from New Orleans, 
1,622,138 
Hoo. 108 


and corn, of which 
and 
Atlantie 


Mr. Charles 


bushels from Galveston 





bushels from various 


ports. ‘The firm consists of 
I’. Orthwein (formerly senior partner of 
the old-established 


Lros., of St. 


firm of Orthwein 
Louis, and pioneer of the 
New Or- 
with his two sons, Mr. 
Mr. ©. C. Orth- 
Mr. C. C. 
Louis, and 


grain-exporting business from 


leans), together 
Wim. J. Orthwein 
Mr. 


Orthwein are resident in St. 


wein, Charles I. and 


manage the business of the firm at that 
point, while Mr. W. J. 
dent in New Orleans, and has immediate 


Orthwein is resi- 


charge of the large export and steamship- 

agency business of the firm, 

{| The long number of years during which 
this tirm las been doing a large business 

grain has enabled 


in eXporting them to 


get their foreign connections and agencies 


llite 


aostate of perfection which is, per- 


haps, unequalled by any other American 


house, and puts them in a position to sell 
their grain to sny point in Europe where 
ja demand may arise. Their business ex- 
} tends from the Adriatic to the White sea 
| (Aretic ocean). This large outlet enables 
them to be constantly in the markets of 


the country as buyers of grain, and thus 


) enables them to take antiage at all 
| times of any opportunities which may pre- 
sent themselves, am? “> » bles them to 
| assist interior tranusp ion companies 


in building up oa large oad regular busi 
Nev Their 
has been the principal support of the St. 
Louis & 


tion Co. (the barge line operating between 


Orleans, business 


hess to 


Mississippi Valley Transporta- 
St. Louis and New Orleans), and the large 
business which they have given the Ili 
hois Central Railroad was a very promi 
nent factor towards inducing that road to 
Louisiana ave- 


} build its new terminals at 


nue, as the elevators at Southport were 
unable during the past winter to handle 
the thus the 


| Illinois Central was compelled to give up 


business of this firm, and 


a part of its business to other elevator 
| companies, 

The enormous amount of cargo handled 
by this firm, necessitating the chartering 
of numerous steamships, developed the 
idea of making steamship agency a promi- 
nent feature of the business, which erys- 
tallized early in the present year by tak- 
ing over, on the dissolution of the steam- 
ship-agency firm of Ross, Howe & Mer- 
the Gulf-Baltie 
steamers to Copenhagen, and the Gulf 


row, Forencde Line of 
Ports Steamship Lines, previously car- 
ried on by that firm by means of char- 
tered and herth steamers to Rotterdam, 
Dunkirk, Havre, 
Venice, the business 


Hamburg, Bremen, 
Genoa, Trieste and 
thus combined being placed in charge of 
Mr. Wm. P. 


late firm of Ross, Howe & Merrow, whose 


Ross, senior partner of the 
experience as a steamship agent at New 
Orleans dates back for some twenty-five 
years, ond who has been closely identi- 
fied with the development of steamship 
business at New Orleans, and to whose 
efforts the port owes many of its present 
facilities for foreign commerce, especially 
to Rotterdam, 
Mediterranean and Adriatic ports. 


Hamburg, Copenhagen, 





The Forenede Gulf-Baltie Line, which 
this 
| Forenede 


firm represents, is a service of the 
Dampskibs Selskap, 


| * ‘ * ‘ 
|} hagen (United Steamship Co., of Den- 


Copen- 
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mark), Whose fleet of some 120 steamers 
operates from Copenhagen to every point 
in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finnish, 
Russian and German tultic, together 
with numerous lines to German, Dutch, 
telvian, French, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Italian, Russian, Turkish and Egyptian 
ports, The Gulf service is now carried 
on by the steamers Alexandria, Nicolai 
Il and 


steamers, and the company is now build- 


Xenia, in addition to chartered 


ing several larger steamers for the trade 
which are expected to be ready for the 


coming season. The great facilities of 


the free port of Copenhagen, supple 


mented by the numerous lines of the 


Forenede, give it extraordinary advan 
tages to importers and exporters of the 
United States with the Seandinavian and 
Baltic ports in a manner unequalled else- 
where. Goods consigned to any port in 
the above-mentioned countries do not 
leave the lines of the Forenede Company 
until delivered at final destination, a fact 
of very great importance where tranship 
ment is necessary. 

The Gulf Ports Lines of Messrs. Orth- 
wein offer facilities by means of char- 
tered berthed stenmers to shippers for 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, 


such ports as 


Bremen, Dunkirk, Havre, Bordeaux, 
(ienoa, Trieste and Venice, according to 
season, Messrs. Orthwein expect further 
to announce during the next two or three 
months additional services to several 
ports in the United Ningdom, and hope to 
continue their work of developing steam 
communication from New Orleans until 
that port can claim regular facilities for 
shipment te every port now reached by 
New York. The facilities of the Gulf 
Ports Lines for transhipment at Rotter 
dam to all points on the Rhine and inte 
rior of Germany, as well as to points on 
the east coast of Great Britain, and its 
facilities for transhipment at Genoa to 
all points in the Nediterranean and the 
fur east serve to keep the steamship de- 
partment of that firm very prominently 
before all shippers, and as a matter of 
faucet, there is hardly 
Which is net reached by through bills of 
lading over “the Gulf Ports Lines” and 
*Forenede Gulf-Baltie Line.’ 


In addition to their grain export and 


stesmiship business, Messrs. Orthwein 


ure lirgely interested in a number of 
prominent enterprises, such as the Vie- 


torin Ilour Mills, of St. Louis. 


A New Engineering and Contracting 
Company at New Orleans. 


There has just been incorporated at 


New Orleans a very strong association, 
known as the Consolidated Engineering 
(o., Limited, composed of engineers and 
reneral contractors of eOXperience, whose 
object is to contract for the planning, 
industrial 


The follow 


equioment and erection of 
plunts of every description. 
ing is taken from their announcement: 
“This association has secured the ser 
vices of practical and efficient men in each 
department. Information on civil and 
mechanical engineering will be furnished 
by us when applied for. Specitications, 
prices and terms will be cheerfully sub 
mitted, Where blue prints are required 
for any special job, we will furnish them 
at cost. We have every facility for under- 
taking any size job, and as we are the 
some thirty 


direct representatives of 


first-class manufacturers of boilers, en- 
gines, pumps, heaters, vacuum pans, bag 
filters, centrifugal machines, Corliss en 
zines, single, compound, cross-compound, 
condensing and non-condensing, throttling 
and automatic engines, vertical and mi 
rine engines, centrifugal engines, wind 
mills, corn mills, centrifugal pumps for 
drainage and irrigation, dredging outtits, 
gasoline engines, domestic water works, 


town and city water works, ice machines 


a point in Burope 


jaime tows; 





for domestic use and ice plauts for cities 


electric motors, electric sup 


| plies, cleetrie engines, directly connected 


to dynaumos, ete. We will undertake 


}xteam pipe covering and steam pipe fitting, 


and make reasonable charge therefor; 


complete plaints installed; plans and speci- 


fications furnished free; rice mills and 


I structural 





rice-mill machinery, ete.; air-compressor 
plants for pumping water long distances, 
stenm and water pipe, bar and round iron, 


iron, Water tanks, iron and 
wood: steam fittings, belting and packing: 
fire-proof roof covering, magnesic and as- 
fire-proof paint, 


lestos vipwe covering, 


asbestos board, asbestos cement, ete.: 
shafting and pulleys.” 

The officers of the company are thor 
oughly reliable gentlemen and expert en- 
gineers, with Messrs. PL FP. Chanute as 
president und chief engineer; C. M. Pas- 
quier, viee-president and manager, and 
If. Ddauspit, secretary and treasurer, See 


their advertisement in this issue. 


A CREAT INDUSTRY AT NEW ORLEANS. 


The Entire South Now Supplied with 


Bags Manufactured in this City. 


As is shown in « special article in this 


edition of the Manufacturers’ Record, 


New Orleans is, both in the volume and 











FACTORY OF THE GULF 


variety of its manufactured products, 
thead of any city in the South, absolutely 
und in proportion to its population, 

A search through the summary of man- 
ufactures in 165 cities of the United 


States to be found in the census reports 





discloses the rather surprising fact that 
New Orleans is the only Southern city 
having bags (other than paper) mentioned 
us one of its products. This industry, 
however, at the time the census was 
tuken, was comparatively unimportant, 
but has been thrust into prominence dur- 
ing the last five years by the location 
and successful operation here of one of 
the half-dozen great bag factories of the 
United States. 

This factory is that of the Gulf Bag 
establishment is 


Ce., Limited, whose 








BAG CO., 








shown in an illustration accompanying 
this article, and whose direct importation 
of burlap from abroad is large enough 
to figure conspicuously in the foreign 
trade of New Orleans, which recent im- 
provements promise rapidly to increase. 
There is seurcely il ship from Loudon or 
Liverpool coming to New Orleans with 
miscellaneous cargo that does not bring 
raw material to be worked up in this fae- 
tory. 

In this particular line, New Orleans, 
being the natural point of importation of 
raw material and at the same time enjoy- 
ing the most complete distributing facili- 
ties, and having as a leader a factory 
WusuUrpussed anywhere in the world in 
mechanical equipment, now supplies in 
vreat measure the vast region from Vir- 
vinia to the Rio Grande with everything 
from a shotbag to a wool sack, and so 
probably stands at the head of the best of 
New Orleans houses in the extent of ter- 
ritory covered, 

There are uses made of bags which few 
ordinary people have any idea of; for in- 
stance, when the writer visited this fac- 
tory there were being prepared for ship 
large consignments for 


ment several 


points in North Carolina, of which sam- 





LTD., NEW ORLEANS. 

ples were being examined by the mana- 
ger. These were of a size and quality 
that aroused my curiosity, and I asked 
were for. “These are ice- 


what they 


bags,” he replied, “which are now used 
by every ice factory in the South for 


packing blocks of ice in sawdust to be 


COMPANY. 


LIMITED, 
NEW ORLEANS 


shipped to surrounding towns.” 

There existed a splendid opening for 
the expansion of trade in this field, and 
its acceptation, about five years ago by 
au strong and well-equipped company, 
managed by men thoroughly familiar with 
the “ins and outs” of the business, is a 
matter for congratulation to this city 
and to the South at large. 

The Gulf Bag Co., Limited, has a 
unique and expressive trade-mark, which 
is already familiar to thousands of the 
bag-buying and bag-using readers of the 
Manufacturers’ Record, if not indeed to 
many of the consumers of the contents of 





bags throughout the country. This cat- 
in-the-bag trade-mark is the same, with 
the wording changed, for the several al- 
lied factories which have been the out- 
growth of the original one, founded by 
Bros. at St. 


years ago, and which may be said to con- 


Bemis Louis thirty-eight 


stitute the links of an industrial and 
commercial chain extending from Boston 
to St. Louis, and thence to Omaha and 
Minneapolis and West Superior (in Wis- 
consin), with the south end of it here at 
New Orleans. 

This New Orleans end of this chain of 
allied plants not only manufactures all 
kinds of bags and grain sacks and sacks 
for fertilizer factories, cottonseed meal, 
ete., but supplies burlap for cotton mills 
und for furniture factories, and all kinds 


of twine and rope as well. 


The Picayune, the Daily States and 
the Battle Abbey. 


By Thomas P. Grasty. 








There is an indescribable something 
about the Daily States more in keeping 
with the peculiarities of the civilization 
it represents than about any newspaper I 
know of anywhere. This is due, perhaps, 
to the fact that the two men who direct 
und control it are typical “Orleanists,” if 
forsooth that word implies absolute devo- 
tion to and identity with the things that 
go to make New Orleans what it is. 
Major Henry J. Hearsey, the editor of 
the States, is far and away the most pop- 
ular editor in Louisiana, and occupies a 
position in its journalism corresponding 
with that 
Watterson — in 


sommew hat occupied by Mr. 


Kentucky. Associated 
with Major Hearsey, his alter ego, is 
Capt. J. Pinckney Smith, whose name is 
on every tongue, and whose rare loveli- 
ness of character finds response in every 
heart. These two, Henry J. Hearsey and 
J. Pinekney Smith, constitute a dual per- 
sonality which counts for more in New 
Orleans and throughout Louisiana than 
can well be explained to outside readers; 
for, individuality in journalism goes far- 
ther in New Orleans than anywhere else 
in the Union. 

The States is a reliable, clean and fear- 
less evening newspaper. Its editor has 
the courage of his convictions, and this 
community knows, as well as it knows 
anything, that what he says he means, 
and that his opinions are as unpurchas- 
able as the opinions of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

It would be considered in New Orleans 
an irretrievable blunder on my part if, in 
writing this little sketch, I should omit 
mention of the gifted lady whose regular 
contributions to the Sunday States have, 
more than any other feature, led to the 
great circulation and high appreciation 
Mrs. Smith (the wife of the 
general manager of the States) is actively 


it enjoys. 


identified with every public-spirited and 
philanthropic undertaking inaugurated 
by the women of this city and State, and 
is the very life of the movement to secure 
to New Orleans the Battle Abbey of the 
South, toward which a New York mer- 
chant (formerly a Confederate soldier) 
has offered to donate a large sum of 
On Mrs. Smith’s account it is 


not out of order to reprint right here a 


money. 


paragraph or two from the argument in 
favor of New Orleans, which at this 
writing she is urging upon the assembled 
Confederate Veterans at Richmond. 
This argument in favor of New Orleans 
as the site of the Battle Abbey is pre- 
sented in a brochure issued by the Louis- 
iana Battle Abbey Association, made up 
entirely of ladies, and I quote from it as 
follows: 

“In the first place, New Orleans is 
nearer the centre of the Confederacy than 


any other city. As has been shown by a 
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writer in one of our daily papers—the 
States, of August 18, 1895—New Or- 


leans is the centre of a circle, having a 
radius of 500 miles, whose circumference 
embraces almost the entire Confederacy 


and the sympathetic border States of 
Kentucky and Missouri, and is today the 
central city of at least three-fourths, and, 
of the 


fighting material of the Southern armies, 


perhaps, nine-tenths, surviving 
a majority of whom may reach the Battle 
Abbey here with less expense than if it 
be located at any other point. 

“This geographical argument would be 
entitled to consideration if applicable only 
to one of our minor cities, but applying, 
as it does, to the meiropolis of eur South- 
land, with its 800,000 inhabitants, with 
its incomparable aggregation of transpor- 
lines, with the sacred fire of 


tution pu- 


triotism kept aglow by the devotion of its 


women, as by vestal virgins, by many 
monuments to the heroes of the war, 


erected without outside assistance, and by 
# memorial building already containing a 
larger number of rare relies and valuable 
papers than all other existing museums 
snd collections put  together—fortitied 
with these and many other alluring con- 
ditions, the geographical argument is in 
itself unanswerable. 

“The whole object of the Battle Abbey 
would be defeated should a deaf ear be 


It 


would be a flagrant violation of the doe- 


turned to the matter of accessibility. 


trine of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, it would be interposing an in- 
superable barrier to thousands and thou- 
sunds of annual patriotic pilgrims to this 
Shrine of Valor to locate it on the con- 
fines of the Confederacy when every pos- 
sible inducement will be extended for its 
site here at the South’s centre of popula- 
tion, the centre of business, the centre of 
loyalty to the cause the Battle Abbey is 
intended to educate our descendants to 
Place it 
yond the reach of the masses, deny its 


respect, to honor, to love. be- 
inspiring influence to those whose means 
are too limited to travel to the periphery 
of the circle, and you will have missed 
the one opportunity of the century to per- 
the 
Confederate 


petuate and popularize principles 


upon which every veteran 
must base his claims to patriotism. 
“New Orleans, in addition to its central 
position between the Potomac and the 
Rio Grande, is better equipped than ever 
before with facilities calculated to attract 
visitors and to make their stay here thor- 
oughly It 
and more in popular favor as a winter re- 
facili- 
of 


site 


enjoyable. is growing more 


sort. Its internal transportation 
ties are unsurpassed by those 
American The 
reached by the finest boulevard drive in 


any 
city. proposed is 
America and by six electric street-car 
lines. 

“With a rapidly-expanding commerce, 
with harbor front of fourteen 
from Port Chalmette to Southport, where 
are gathered together ships from all na- 
tions, with her health placed beyond peril 
through the beneficent operations of mari- 
time sanitation, New Orleans is annually 


a miles, 


visited by more people who would appre- 
ciate and enjoy the Battle Abbey than 





any half-dozen other Southern cities | 
combined.” 
A GREAT MORNING DAILY. 


The Picayune is to New Orleans and 
Louisiana what the Sun is to Baltimore 
and Maryland. “Sans peur and sans re- 
proche,” it is primarily and essentially 
the great family newspaper of the South- 
Its influence is so far-reaching as 
Its endorse- 


west. 
to be literally incalculable. 
ment is invaluable, because unpurchase- 
‘arry conviction, be- 
Its readers 


able. Its opinions 


cause founded on conviction. 
know that its utterances are the result of 
fearless investigation, unin- 


“ 
=. 


patiistakin 


of self- 


uggrandizement, or any expectation of re 


fluenced by any consideration 


ward. It is clean to the core, and unsul- 
lied by unholy alliances. 

Although fledglings hereabout are wont, 
good naturedly enough, to nickname the 
Picayune “The Old Lady,” as those of 
Baltimore nickname the Sun, neverthe 
less I have noticed that when it comes to 
appreciation by advertisers and to the 
kind of circulation that is most desirable, 
these “old ladies” in newspaperdom get 
the cream of everything worth having. 
The truth is, no newspaper is anything 
it 
taken deep root in the confidence of the 


more than an experiment until has 


public, and this takes time everywhere, 
and in the South it takes generations. 

A paper that is not thoroughly recog- 
nized as placing the public interests, “the 
sreatest good to the greatest number,” 
thead of everything, and recognized as 
hewing to the line of its convictions, un- 
curing Consequences, is not and cannot be 
«a power in the land, no matter how enter- 
prising or how bright and entertaining. 

But when it comes to enterprise, the 
has record for uniform, 


Picayune a 


steady, unfailing getting-there-first, un- 
surpassed in the United States. Other 
papers in the South have been more 


“fussy” about their enterprise, and some 
that, if 
might have thrown the Picayune in the 
the 


oe 


have made “spurts” sustained, 
shade from this point of view, but 
trouble has been (and it was foreseen by 
Wiser men) that the gait set by the Pica- 
yune was the only one capable of steady 
maintenance in any Southern city. 

The almost simultaneous death of Mr. 
Mrs. Nicholson, 


owners this 


und for so many years 


the of great property, and 


whose names have been household words 
j 


in this part of the world, was a public 
misfortune; but the management was left 
had 


training for years, and who were in close 


in the hands of men who been in 
touch and entire accord with the policy 
and traditions of the paper, and who may 
be relied upon to maintain its usefulness, 
influence and prosperity. 

A special article in the pamphlet on 
distributed the 


Atlanta 


Louisiana by Louisiana 


commission at the Exposition 
tells the story of the Picayune in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“The leading newspaper published in 
Louisiana is the New Orleans Picayune. 
It was started in January, 1837, and has 
It the 


oldest English paper in the city or in the 


is 


attained its fifty-eighth year. 
State, its age being surpassed only by 
that of L’Abeille (the 
years older and is printed in the French 


sec), which is ten 


language, and with the two exceptions of 


the Bee and the Deutsche Zeitung. or 


German Gazette, it is the only paper in 

New Orleans that has survived the civil 

war. 
“The 


able, conservative, enlightened represent- 


Picayune has always been an 


ative of the best interests of Louisiana 
of the 


progress and development it has had a 


and great Southwest, in whose 
large share, and no paper in this country 
has been so close to the people themselves, 


It 


ever 


tribune and advocate, 
political trickery 


is their great 


standing against 
official 
from all corrupt jobs and selfish schemes 
the highest 


and dishonesty, and being free 


it has always maintained 


‘place in public confidence and favor. 


“The Picayune was started by the bril- 
liant Wilkins Ken- 
dall, one of the most distinguished wits 


and famous George 


of his day, and, perhaps, the first jour- 
nalist in the world who played the part of 
a correspondent for the press from mili- 
tary headquarters in the field, Mr. Ken- 
dall having accompanied the United States 
army of invasion to Mexico during the 


wer of 1846-47, sending to the Pienyune 





exception. 


the first and freshest news of all the mili- 

tury operations of that important war. 
“Since then, the Picayune has been con- 

often distin- 


by able and 


guished men, constantly improving its ex- 


ducted many 
cellent qualities as a newspaper, and al- 
Ways growing in influence and ability to 
represent and work for the people of New 
Orleans, of Louisiana, and of the South, 
until under its present proprietors, Mrs. 
EK. J. Nicholson and Col. George Nichol- 
son, it has reached the summit of jour- 
nalism and is the leading paper in the 
great Southwest. 

“A volume could be filled with accounts 
of 
news, from the time of the Mexican war 


the Picayune’s enterprise in getting 


down to the present, but what has been 
said will sutlice. Its complete otlices of 
publication, containing the most improved 
machinery and perfect appliances which 
science has provided for the production of 
newspapers, and its able and skilled corps 
of thinkers and workers, combine to make 
it what it is, one of the great American 
dailies and the chief of all the journals of 
the Southwest.” 


LOUISIANA’S LUMBER INTERESTS 


New Orleans as a Concentrating 
Point for Lumber. 
By W. G. Boorman 


Without doubt the largest item of nat- 
ural wealth in the South is its timber re 
This is especially so of the re 
the Gulf of Mexico, 


back from which for several hundreds of 


SOUrCEOS, 


gion bordering on 


miles extend unbroken forests, meandered 


by rivers and bayous, and of late years 
pierced by «a steadily-growing railway 
mileage. 

YELLOW PINE 


In the extent of its distribution, in the 
magnitude of its supply and in the mar 
ketable stability of 
attracts 


its product, yellow 


pine casily first attention, 
Sweeping along the contour of the conti- 
Norfolk, Va., to 


Galveston, Texas, in a belt at places sey 


nental coast line from 
eral hundred miles wide and covering an 
area of 175,000 square miles, it forms a 
forest so gigantic as to defy accurate cal 
culation or coneeption. Its highest devel- 
opment in quality, yield and size is found 
in the central Gulf region, in the States 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas, which annually furnish the mar 
kets of the world with upwards of 4,000, 
000,000 superficial feet of lumber. The 
development of this industry is proceed 
ing rapidly. Old mills are being rebuilt 
and enlarged, new mills established, and, 
as new lines of railroad are laid every few 
miles finds a saw mill, about which is 
clustered a little town, another factor in 
of the South. Modern 
methods are now the rule instead of the 
Patent dry-kilns, 


gang saws, the best of planing-mill ma- 


the upbuilding 


band and 
chinery and every other necessary appli- 


ance have taken from Southern 
the odium of poor workmanship, so that 
it 


stundard gages and classifiertion. Slowly 


how sells the world over on its own 
but surely has this product pushed its 
way, until it is now used as a staple as 
far north as the British possessions, in 
South 
porting countries. 


nate the lumber world as white pine did 


Americé 
Its destiny is to domi- 


in the past. 
CYPRESS. 


Next in importance comes cypress. On 


; ‘ 
the tidewater lands of the Gulf, along the 


bayous and alluvial bottoms, lie vast soli- 
tudes of timber, in which the well-known 
red cypress of Louisiana predominates. 


and in all European im- | 


| yion of America. 


making it a favorite substitute for white 
pine, which is now growing scarce and of 
nu lower grade. Of late years large 
amounts of money have been invested in 
this industry, which, owing to a limited 
aurea and the amount of capital needed, 
has been managed protitably by associ 
effort. This 


each year 


section probably 


400,000, 000 


of cypress lumber, which finds a market 


pro 
feet 


ated 

duces nubout 
all over the United Stutes. The product 
of the smaller mills is sold near the place 
of production in the home market, while 
the general trade is supplied by the mills 
belonging to the Louisiana Cypress Lum 
ber and Shingle Association, whose com 
280,000,000) feet. The 


manufacture of cypress shingles, also, is 


bined capacity is 
incidental to that of lumber, while there 
mills devoted to making shin 
They 


roof-covering known, well-preserved spec 


ure pany 


xles only. are the most durable 
imens being now on buildings in New Or 
leans that were put there a century ago. 
THE HARDWOODS 

Back from the coast, beyond the belt 
occupied by the conifers, though in places 
more or less 

In 
inna and the Mississippi region tributary 
the belt 
mainly to the broad bottom lands, but the 
the 


varied, perhaps, to be found on the conti 


mixed therewith, is found a 


broken forest of hardwoods, Louis 


thereto hardwood is contined 


timber is largest, richest and most 


nent, As yet the full meaning of this un 
paralleled wealth of hardwood timber is 
but dimly understood by our people. Dt mary 
be impressed upon the mind, however, by 
au comparison with the experience of other 


sections. Not many years since the own 


ers of forest lands in Michigan cut only 
the pine, considering the hardwoods of 
minor value. ‘Today these hinds are 


sought for eagerly, and it is estimated 


that the value of hardwood produets in 


Michigan ultimately will exceed by far 


that ever obtained from its pine, enor 


mous as the latter has been, Plardwoods 
are not only more valuable than the softer 
but they are invariably the foun 
of 


thes 


woods, 
dation manufacturing of all kinds, to 


which supply the raw material. 
Much labor is thus employed, towns and 
cities built up and wealth created, 

The the 


siSsIppi river COMP rise 


Mis 


Vil- 


forests along 


hardwood 
tlmost every 
riety of commercial timber known to the 
trade in this country, such as red, white, 
swamp and live oak, hickory, walnut, ash, 
codar, juniper, cottonwood, poplar, pecan, 
persimmon, red gum, tupulo gum, mag 
led 


by a 


nolia, bay, holly and many others. 


by the richest of soil and fostered 


Southern sun. they grow with the utmost 
and attain the highest devel 
At 
industry dependent 
that 


being 


luxurianes 


opment. present the most important 


upon this timber is 


of making stuves, this section now 


the principal stave-producing re 


Owing to the fine quia! 


| ity of the timber and its proximity to deep 


lumber | 


water, it cannot be long before it will all 


be taken off the market and be devoted 


to industrial uses. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
Situated practically at the centre of 


these unparallelled stretches of virgin for 
ests, with her railroad systems reaching 
like giant fingers across their boundaries, 
her miles of water front washed by the 
flow of rivers that drain their fastnesses, 
New Past her wharves 


lies Orleans. 


| flows the r’ver to the sea, connecting all 


No conifer approaches it in beauty of | 


variety of grain, ease of 
adaptation to 
These qualities are 


and 
durability and 
miuny different uses, 


coloring 
working, 


| metropolitan enterprise are present. 


this wealth of nature’s bounty with the 
world beyond. She is evidently destined 
to be one of the largest timber markets, 
as well as woodworking manufacturing 
The raw material 
The facilities for 
The 
natural transportation outlet to the whole 
All that is needed 


cities on the continent. 


for her use is at hand. 


world is her doorway. 
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is a sufficient development, which, by the 
wiy, lias w begun. 

Ilitherto the eost of handling lumber 
md timber at this port has been such as 
to discourage the tratlie. Two men enn | 
tnlowd a eorof cotton worth several thou- 
onds of dollars in a short time, A ear | 
of lumber worth only as many hundreds | 
of dollars will tuke more labor to handle, 


Lumber must be moved cheaply. The 


newdoceks at Chalmette, those of the Ili- 


neis Central Railroad and of the New Or- 
leer & Northeastern, all free, together 
with hh facilities for steerage and 
feseveedbinns i} now enable the shippers of 
titrbeer poredered thronehout this entire 
territory te fied an outlet by way of this 
port 


No city in the world presents the oppor. | 
for founding suecessful manufae- 


this. Al 


two of the largest 


| 
turing establishments as does 
ready there are here | 


mills in the country, three 


eV Press Sow 


pine mills, a lorge furniture factory, five 


ul blind factories and a num 


bh, elevent 
hereof planing mills, besides an important | 
coopernge pliant. Phere is room for sev 
eral furniture faetorios, the one now here 
selling its produet right in the city, 


| 
This | 
ine large distributing centre for all kinds 


of woodenware, there being several im- 


to this braneh whose trade extends over 


region, und whose goods all 


él | 
portont wholesale houses entirely devoted 
the Cralt 


come from the North, Tub and pail fae 


tories, brush and broom shops, establish- 


ments for the manufacture of step-lad- 
bowls, serubbing brushes, CX 
and the 


are staple in 


ders, ours, 


ceolsior, boxes and box shooks 


hundred and one things that 
fined 


material right at hand, a | 


every market would here a virgin 


field, with raw 
market already created and shipping fa- 
These 


us they do not re- 


eHities unexceiled, openings are 


especinily noticeable, 


quire large enapital as a rule. There is 


tlso a demand for factories of the larger 


carringe and agri- | 


| 
eulturalimachinery plants, } 


Besides the 50,000,000 feet or 


sort, such aus wagon, 


more of 


tmber manufactured in the city each 


sear, New Orleans is a large consumer of 


outside building materials. These are re- 


ceived by railroad and by the two basins 





connecting with Lake Pontchartrain. As | 
nn indiention of the growth of the city in 
the face of depressed times, attention may 
be entled to the receipts of building ma 
terinis by the basins alone for the past 
ten months, as compared with the same | 
months lust 
Lumber, 7TO.040,128 feet, against 67,0SS8,- 


year. They are as follows: 
| 
} 


0) feet for the same period in TS, a 
gain of TOOLS feet: shingles, 37 
OOO, against GQS2ZO.250. a guin of 3.041, | 


TOO: laths, 2O88 000, against 2.480.000, a 
ynin of 1,058,000: bricks, 29.344.000, ' 


deainst ZASTH.1U7O, a gain of 5468,830; | 
sand, 458.005 barrels, against SS.A73. a 
gain of 37.920; lime, 96,260 barrels, 


cement, | 


against SS.573, a gain of TG6ST7: 


In closing this brief notice of the tim- 


288.717 barrels, against 211,124, a gain 

of 77.598; fire-bricks, 986,200, against | 

810,271, a gain of 175,929. 
| 


ber resources tributary to New Orleans, 


and the wonderful possibilities of devel 


opment here, it is not out of place, per 


haps, to call attention to a factor that has 
done much to exploit these things to the 
Reference is made to the Lumber 
New Orleans. It 


published for twelve years in Chicago as 


world 


Trade Journal of was 


a general medinm, but has now been in 


the South for two years as a consistent 
exponent of the Southern 
try. It 


oll matters pertaining to its province, and 


lumber indus- | 
| 


is recognized as an authority in 


loing much to build up this section. 


lis removal to the South was an indies 


tion of the great importance this industry 


had attained, although it is known that 


it is yet in its infaney. 


NEW ORLEANS’S FUTURE GROWTH | 


on the 


| 
lmdvice of 





An Immense Area in the Natural 
Direction of the City’s Expan- 
sion Destined to Be De- 
veloped Seon into 


A PROPERTY WORTH MANY MILLIONS. 








There lies, right up against the city of 
New 
vided from the thickly-settled districts by 


Orleans, almost due north, and di- 


nothing but a narrow ridge of ground, a 


vast stretch of vacant land, covering 
nearly 4000 acres, which, if adjoining any 
other large city in the United States, 


Within the same proximity to existing 
centres, could be easily sold for many mil- 
lions of dollars. 


The area referred to is that embraced in 





which may be 


parallelogram 


a great 


surance of income enough (if divided 
among American heiresses) to maintain, 
within a decade or two, at least a dozen 
dukedoms, 

And the foundation for this result has 
already been laid, and the mechanism for 
development is about to be assembled. 

This 


owned by a single corporation, and all 


great suburban tract is now 


| that now remains in the way of its en- 


richment and the materialization of the 
long-hoped-for inevitable destiny of the 
city is the inauguration of a practical, 
common-sense which 
for the first time in the history of New 
Orleans may be now considered virtually 


drainage system, 


au fait accompli. 
And Because the 
now realize that New Orleans is going to 


why? people here 


be a great metropolis, and that its com- 


lnadeyuate drainage has been the one 
great drawback to the growth of New Or- 
ever since “maritime sanitation” 
successfully ¢ xelnded importable epidem- 


S20,000,000, or 


leans 


ics, and if it shall cost 
even twice that amount, the wide-awake 
citizens and property-owners here are go- 
ing to have absolutely perfect drainage. 
However, less than $7,000,000 will com- 
pletely do the wort. 

The moment the contracts are let for 


this great work, property values in the 


district referred to will begin to move up- 
ward to the same, or approximately the 


| . " 
sume point reached just after the war, 


| blocks in this identical area 


when there was a general belief that an 


adequate drainage system would at once 


be put in operation, and when single 


-now owned 


in its entirety by a corporation known as 
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roughly deseribed as having for its sides 
the Bayou St. John (a navigable water- 
way) on the east, Lake Ponchartrain on 


the north, a line some distance west of 


|} the New Orleans City & Lake Railroad 


thickly-settled 
enable the 


west, and city 


blocks on the south: or, to 
render to trace it on the accompanying 
map, it may be described as the parallel- 
ogram whose four corners are (1) a point 
near the lair Grounds, (2) Spanish Fort, 
End and (4) the Metairie 


, 


») West 


Cemetery. 


And noe expert in the matter of city ex- 
hook 


the whole ground over and then get the 


tension can visit New Orleans and 


n practical drainage engineer, 


Without coming to the conclusion that 


|} though silver may fluctuate and gold get 
| searce, the ownership of this great tract 


will have for its result the rock-ribbed as- 


and industrial growth will be 


such as to so distribute the burden of the 


mercial 


cost of a complete drainage system that 
it will fall lightly on 500,000 of people in- 
stead of heavily on say 250,000, as in the 
purist. 

Without going into details, it may be 
set down as absolutely certain—more cer- 
shall 


a scientific sewerage sys- 


tain than that we have cheaper 
wharfage and 
tem—that some such plan as that worked 
out ly the eminent engineer, T. S. Har- 
cee, indicated by the map (herewith in- 
eluded) prepared by him as long ago as 
ISTS. a plan which many able experts de- 
clare embraces some features not likely 
to be improved upon, will in the very near 
future be adopted and put into operation. 
tut no matter what plan may be adopted, 
this area is bound to be the beneficiary 


us much as any part of the city. 





| 


the New Land Co. (Charles 
Lougue, president), with offices at No, 315 


Orleans 
Carondelet street—were sold for as much 
aus $20,000, This bit of history is men- 
tioned to show what even a misplaced 


With 


same kind of 


confidence has done in the past. 
the imminent return of the 
confidence, only this time well-founded 


and re-enforced by the new commercial 
facilities and by the growth of industrial 
activity, due to cheaper fuel and the enor- 
mous enlargement of transportation facil- 
ities, it goes without saying that an in- 
vestment on the properties under consid- 
eration cannot fail te preve one of the 
most substantially remunerative possible 
in the vicinage of any thriving metrop- 
olis. This area has been little appreciated 
here in New Orleans, mainly by reason of 
the splendid returns from investments in 


improved properties, which local capital- 


as 
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— 
ists have preferred to anything dependent 
upon future 
but the body of land just described is pre- 
the kind of 


outside operators 


systematic improvements; 


eminently property which, 


when become auc- 
quainted with. and come to realize the 
new conditions here (which they will ap- 
preciate the significance of more vividly 
than our local people), they will seek to 
secure it en bloc or in slices for such spe- 
cial purpose as their fancy may suggest 
or their judgment approve. 

When it is realized that this great hold- 
ing has a double frontage of three miles 
on the West 
the 


End shell road, destined to 


hecome finest of our boulevards, a 


like frontage on the city railroad, extend- 


ing from Canal street to West End ta 
great popular resort), one of four miles 
on the railroad from Canal street to 


Fort (another popular resort), 


und one of four miles along the New Or- 


Spanish 


leans & Western, which, as is shown in 
the Port Chal- 


mette, is perhaps the greatest developing 


article in this issue on 


factor that the century has brought forth 
in the environs of New Orleans, making 


n total of fourteen miles of double road 


frontage within the property, besides a 
considerable line of lake frontage and 
three miles along the Bayou St. John. an 


ideal stretch made up of site upon site for 
industrial purposes—when all these points 


of vantage are considered, it can be seen, 


without the need of saying another word, 
by men of activity and enterprise in 
search of openings for development or op- 
portunities for solid investment, that this 
area is a veritable El Dorado. 

Reeurring to the manufacturing advan- 
tages secured by the Bayou St. John. it is 
worth while to mention the fact that this 


inlet to the city from Lake Ponchartrain 


will make cheaper coal, brought down the | 


Alabama river through the locks, now 
nearly finished, between the coalfields and 
Mobile bay, and thence via what may be 
called the 
locked sound extending from Mobile bay 
of Lake 


direct) water 


a great natural canal, land: 


to the ontlet Pontchartrain. 


Through 
barges may be towed at a cost which will 


this route coal 


make fuel available for industries here, 


lnid down, at not exceeding S2 per ton, 
and according to some estimates at con- 
siderably less, 

But this three miles of water front on 
the Bayon St. John, owned by this com- 
pany, though 


ties to industrial promoters, must not be 


it offers great opportuni- 


counted as more than a mere strip in the 
vast expanse; nor must the industrial op- 
portunity be permitted to eclipse a proper 
appreciation of the future of other per- 
tions of this expanse for fashionable resi- 
dential divisions ready to be opened up so 
soon as the plan of drainage now under 
consideration, and whose materialization 
may be considered assured, shall become 
finally operative, a plan of which can 
probably be had by addressing City Engi- 
neer Bell, New Orleans. 

Mr. Wm. IP. Curtis, of the very strong 
re- 


and reliable real-estate organization 


cently incorporated here, the Curtis & | 
| fore, a residence beyond the purlieus of 


Walmsley Co., Limited, of which he is 
president, and Mr. R. M. Walmsley, pres- 
ident of the National Bank, 


have both expressed the opinion to the 


Louisiana 


writer that the effect of the plan of drain- | 


age devised by the board of engineers, at 
the hend of which was the celebrated Her- 
had been 
hoped to incorporate in this issue—hboth 
the opinion 


ring. the plans of which it 


these gentlemen coneur in 
that, under the operation of these plans 
this area will be rendered so dry and well- 
drained as to be as healthy and in every 
other respect desirable as the fashionable 
part of St. Charles avenue is today. Mr. | 
Curtis will spend much of the coming 
summer in New York, and can be reached 


by being addressed care of Latham, Alex- 


| smoke 


ander & Co., the Wall-street bankers, and | 
he will give to any engineers such details | 
about this property as are calculated to | 
interest all who are looking out for low- 
priced properties with a substantial | 
future. 

The accompanying illustration is given 
rather to show the district whose possibil- 
ities the writer is endeavoring to give an 


idea of, and indicates, as has been said, | 


a general plan, which may at least prove 


suggestive. 


Inability to procure in time 


for this issue the new plans likely to be | 


earried out, alone prevents their publica- 
this The 
Mr. 


tion in connection. 


is informed by Charles 


however, 


. | 
writer, | 


| and five miles of ballast and shells. 


Lougue, the president of the New Orleans | 


Land Co., that the new plan will embody 
the idea emphasized by Engineer Hardee, 
that of following the profile of natural 
surface. 


New Orleans from a Bicycle. 


often know more about a 


the 


Strangers 


than inhabitants themselves. 


The tlowers that grow in our garden are 


plac e 


discarded for uglier blossoms that bloom 
afar, and many of us are like the old lady 
who never would go to see Niagara Falls 
“because they were just around the cor- 
ner” from where she lived. The bicycle 
deal 
quainted with our own vicinity and shew 


done a great to make us ac 


has 


us things about which we would not 


otherwise be informed. New Orleans, to 
a bicyelist, therefore, is a somewhat dif- 
ferent place from New Orleans to the or- 
dinary and wheelless citizen, and to this 
fact is due the submission of this article. 
Elsewhere in this issue of the Manufae- 
turers’ Record New Orleans is accurately 
and = elaborately portrayed from the 
standpoint of men who are trained ob- 
servers of the material and commercial 
of but 


time has necessarily been too much oceu- 


status a Commonwealth, whose 
pied in weightier matters to permit them 
to wonder awheel along the byways and 
the outskirts, to note the transformation 
of 


drives or 


insignificant pathways into graveled 
to of tasteful 


dwellings where once tlourished the this- 


see the growth 
tlhe and the buttercup 

And yet there is, perhaps, no index of 
a city’s progress more Comprehensive or 
more relinble than that gradual develop- 
ment along the edges that must be noted 
month after month by the chronic wan- 
derer before it can impart a distinct im- 
press of its extent. 

While the municipal limits of New Or- 
leans cover a greater area than those of 
any other city in the United States, em- 
bracing the entire parish in which it is 


situated, the character of the country 
and the conditions which obtain have 
made suburban extension a matter of 


more than ordinary complexity. 

Until some three or four years ago the 
facilities for rapid transit were practi- 
cally non-existent. The bobtail car and 
the leisurely ‘‘hay-burner,” as local par- 
lance has now dubbed the mule, were the 
of throughout 


For the business man, there- 


only means conveyance 


the city. 
and toil almost out of the 
question. He was obliged to forego the 
song of the birds, the smell of the flowers 
and the breath of the country, to which 
he would gladly have turned if the facili- 
ties for getting to and fro had been aec- 
corded him. But with the inauguration 
of an electric-car system, which has been 


was 


pronounced one of the most perfect in the 
United States, the 
The massive and patriarchal live oaks 


situation changed. 
abounding in the outskirts began to shel- 
ter first the modest then the 
more pretentious dwelling, and finally 
the stately mansion, to which they added 
a magnificence which the hand of the 


cottage, 


architect was powerless to convey. 





And now the wheelman begins to notice 


an inerease in his graded _ territory. 


Twisted lanes, ditches, mudholes, ruts 


and other abominations are, he finds, go- 
ing further and further atield. 

During the past four years there has 
in New 


the records of the commissioner of public 


been laid Orleans, according to 


works, thirty miles of gravel pavement, 


three miles of vitrified-brick pavement, 
two and one-half miles of square granite 
block pavement, one and one-quarter 
miles of Belgian-block pavement, one | 


and one-half miles of asphalt, two miles 
novaculite 


of chert, 400 running feet of 


magnificent asphalt roadway on 
Charles avenue, extending from Carroll 
ton to Lee Cirele, constitutes one of the 
handsomest drives in the United States. 
On each side of it there are elegant resi 
denees, and in the centre, on a grass 
grown neutral ground, are the electrie- 
car tracks, and over a large portion of 
the distance a beautiful avenue of shade 
trees. "This avenue, although exhibiting 
a marked improvement in recent years, is 
an old institution, and it is on the cross 


streets, running into it, that we find the 


greatest evidences of recent enhance 
ment and growth. 

A half-dozen years ago State street, 
Ilenry Clay avenue, Audubon Place, 


Rosa Park, Exposition Boulevard, were 


grass-grown roadways, bordered by the 


wild-rose vines and inhabited by myriads 


of discordant frogs. Small boys angled 


in their mudholes for cray-fish and 


basked in the sunlight upon the turf. To 


day the wheelman whirls along them 


and well-kept pavement, 


between of 
and by the time he has pursued them to 
old 


ever a smooth 


rows handsome residences, 


the end and encountered again his 


foes, the dilapidated lanes of the country, 
he has had wheeling enough, and is glad 
to retrace his steps. 

It is in the upper and rear portion of 
the city that the progress and extension 
Ba 


is most strongly marked. Dryades, 


ronne, Rampart, St. George, Green, 
Carondelet and a host of other streets 
have blossomed into well-kept and | 


thickly-populated thoronghfares in a way 


of which many residents of New Orleans 


itself have no conception, 


tut the bieyelist knows. He has 
watched the evolution day by day. He 
has heard the ring of the hammer and 


saw and seen the surveyors grading the 


streets. Perhaps, if he is keen and far 


seeing, he has bought a lot or two, and 
seen his investment grow twice os valu 


able in as many years. Ie has bowled 
out Washington lake, 
drinking in the salt air and riding over a 


nuvenue to the 


graveled and shelled drive all the way. | 


He has gone out Carrollton avenue, purist 


the great barns of the railway, and seen | 


the houses springing up like mushrooms | 


beneath the shady and evergreen canopy 


of the trees, and he has crossed in his | 


journey track after track of the mighty 
bountiful 


trunk lines that are bringing 
sustenance to the winter capital of the 
continent. 

There is about the environs of New Or 
leans a peculiar charm that almost | 
merges into sadness. Long beards of | 


gray moss hang pendant from the trees, 
the plaintive note of the mocking-bird 
floats on the mild and balmy air, and the 
cry of insect life in the marshes swells, to- 


wards evening, into a deep, monotonous | 


hum. But over it all there is an atmos- 
phere of expectation and the glimmer of 
a rare futurity. The canebrake of today 
shall be the public square of tomorrow; 
the grass-grown bayou shail become a 
stone-capped culvert, and the fields of 
one century shall be the forums of the 


next. 


St. | 


The Remarkable Development of a 
Southern Supply House. 





“The way in which the supply business 
Co.'s New 


has been brought 


Orlenus 
the 


of the Fairbanks 


branch house to 


| front is an interesting instance of South- 
ern commercial development,” remarked 


nu visiting Chicago business mans re- 


cently, “and shows what business sagac- 
ity and enterprise may do in vastly ex- 
panding the trade of a Southern institu 


tion. | don’t know of a better, more 


complete stock anywhere than they carry, 


and the tive floors of their big store 


at GOA, GOG and GOS Canal street 


on 
ure sone 
of the handsomest samples To have ever 
seen. The house carries everything in 
} the way of mill, plantation, railway and 
plumbers’ supplies, and within the past 
three years has become not only an im 


portant factor in the supply business of 


the South, but has taken a commanding 


| position in this line among the great 
houses of the United States...” 

Inquiry elicited the information that 
| 


the New Orleans branch of the long-fa- 


“Rairbanks” was estab 
of the 


ulthough it has always occupied a position 


house of 


the 


Hous 


lished about close war, ond 


of prominence and enjoyed a large mens 
of of 


introduction 


its 
the 


ure prosperity, era greatest 


vrowth dates from of 
Vigorous new methods by its management 
about three years ago, with the object of 
systematically building up and extending 
the business of the supply 


Mr. W. E. 


the house since boyhood, was made its 


department, 


Bradway, who has been with 


biter, 


Formerly the house was located at 58 


Cump street. The large and stendy in 


crease in business necessitated new quar 


to the 


ters, and a removal was made 


} present liandsome establishment 


nal street. Tlere the main floor, thrown 


into one lirge room, is devoted to an at 


tractive display of samples and to excep 
In addition to 


tionally handsome otlices, 


this commeodious five story structure, the 


| stock carried by this house—the most im 


portant of any of the Fairbanks’s branch 


houses requires also the use of a large 


Warehouse, elsewhere located, 


A visit to the establishment proved 
} very interesting. Mr. Bradway, who is 
| at Iype of the young Southern business 
man to be found in inereasingly large 
| hutnbers at the head of important enter 
| prises in the South today, replied, in a 
quick, nervous way to the suggestion 
that the house had a generally prosper- 


ous air, “Yes, we are prosperous; but we 


should be, because we not only know 
What our customers want, but we give 


them goods that they all know to be ©, 


Furthermore, we don't keep orders a 
filled, 


thing, we travel no cheap men, but em 


Ix. 


week waiting to be and another 


ploy only those of recognized ability.” 
After a full explanation of how 
the 


ot 
house eover 
Florida, 


| Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and Mexico, 


pletely the salesmen of 


Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 


Which indicated a most thorough perfec 
of 
the size of the stock carried by the house, 
and Mr. 
“Hlow does the size of stocks kept in 
the South 
| North?’ 
“Owing to our great distance from the 
Mr. Brad 


are compelled to keep 


tion system, comment was made on 


tradway was asked: 


compare with those kept 


” 


majority of manufacturers, 


way replied, “we 


much larger stocks South than our com- 
To this 


will add significance to the fact that our 


| petitors North do. understand 


stock is the largest and most complete 
south of the Ohio. 
that our stock of wrought and galvanized 
iron pipe and cast and malleable iron fit- 
| tings is the largest South, and also that 


| in pure oak-bark tanned leather belting 


Everyone concedes 
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« have the best mide is We control the 


ile > the Ciulf State of the lurgest 
lenther belting concern in America, the 
Jewell Belting Co., of Hartford, Conn 


This company is something of a Southern 


institution itself, having tanneries at 


Kiome, Gia. and Jellico, Tenn., in which 


as our inter 


they tan all their hides; so, 
ests are identienl this is an additional 
claim we have on the patronage of the 


South - 


REMARKABLE TESTIMONS 


in the Courts of Louisiana of 


Iiminent Physicians as to the 
(urative Effects of a Won- 
derful Mississippi Min- 


eral Spring. 


One of the recently-developed interests 
Which is growing in New Orleans with 
“ratifying rapidity is the trade in min 


eral waters, and one establishment in 


this line, with headquarters here, is rami 
fving the whole United States. This is 
the great wholesale depot which distri 


putes the celebrated “Stafford” water 


throughout the Southwest, and by means 
of branch houses in all the larger cities is 


placing this wonderful Mississippi prod 


et within reach of thousands of invalids 


from Loston to San Francisco, and 


though it all comes from near Vossburg, 


in Mississippi, there is today as much of 
Massachusetts 
Northern 


Mississippi or in 


it sokd in the one State of 


ru in a number of other nnd 


Kastern States as in 


Louisinna, 


The company which controls this water 
und owns the spring is known as the 
Stafford Mineral Springs AS Hotel Co., 
Limited, of New Orleans, with Henry 


(iardes, president of the American Na 


| 





tional Bank, of this city, as its president, 


nnd was organized in March, 1S08. It is | 
recownized as standing among the enter | 
prising nd substantial institutions of | 
New Orlonns, 

Qne fenture in the vast array of testi- | 
mony as to the unique and superlative | 
merits of this water is the fact that dis- | 


tinguished physicians have proclaimed 


its merits under oath. HTlow this came 


shout is shown in an article in the Hart 


ford (Conn.) Times, of which the follow 


lng is an exaet reprint: 


‘In an aetion of law recently instituted 


by the Stafford Mineral Springs & Hotel 


(‘o., Limited, of New Orleans, who also 
have a depot at 256 Brondway, New 
York, and whose springs are near Voss 
burg, Miss., the suit is against KE. J. Hart 
& Co., wholesale druggists, of New Or 
leans. Deposition regarding the charae- 
ter and medicinal value of the Stafford 


Mineral Spring Water was taken by or 
the Civil District Court in the par- 
State of 


der of 
Louisiana, of a 
New 


else 


ish of Orleans, 


leading physicians of 
New 


depositions 


number of 
York, 


where, 


Brooklyn, Orleans and 


which were supple 


mented by the testimony of numerous 


court at the trial of 


physicians in open 


the couse 
“Among the physicians testifying as to 


the curative effects of the water in 


diabetes, cystitis and 


bladder 


Bright's disease, 


other kidney, nnd stomach 
troubles were: 
“Dr. Edward 
formerly demonstrator of 
York Medical College; Dr. Frank E. 
ler, of New York; 
eal director, United States navy, 
Iwn: Dr. J. B. Elliot, 
theory and practice of medicine, Tulane 
New 
chemist of 


Brickell, of New 


New 


anatomy, 


York, 
New 
Mil- 
Dr. Job Corbin, medi- 


Bradley, of 


Brook- 
professor of the 
Professor 
Ir. 


Orleans, and a 


University, Orleans: 


Metz, 
Wm. E 


State Louisiana: 


host of other physicians. 
“There 


so strong and positive in its nature hav- 


is no record of any testimony 


ing ever been given under oath by any 


pliysicians in the history of medicine. 


“It is 


testimony is 


impossible to ignore the fact that 


this that of honorable, dig- 


nified and eminent members of the medi 
eal To 


the truth, a dangerous thing to do.” 


profession, ignore it is to deny 


‘I here is a 


this New Orleans company at No. 256 
Broudway, New York, and it is also for 
sale in New York by Park & Tilford and 


by Acker, Merrall & Coudit, and at Bos- 
ton by Cobb, Bales & Yerxa; at St. Louis 
by Meyer Bros. Drug Co.; at 
by Winkelman & 
Philadelphia by A, E. Lewis, 1510 Chest 
Providence, R. I... by Daniel 
Neb., by the 


Cincinnati by 


Saltimore 
Brown Drug Co.; at 
nut street; at 
Cornell & Co.: at Omaha, 
Richardson Drug Co.; at 
Wilmot G. THlall & Co., and at 
by Arthur Peter & Co. In fact, the lead 


Wholesale and retail druggists of the 


Louisville 


thine 


Whole country now carry this water as a 
staple urticle, 


THE CENTRE OF LOULSIANA., 


Bidding Industrial 


Development. 


Alesandria for 


[Special Cor, Manufacturers’ Record.) 
Alexandria, La., June 20. 


Situated in practically the exact geo- 


vraphical centre of Louisiana, sur 


finest of farming lands, 
the 


long-leaf yellow-pine tract in the State, 


rounded by the 


und contiguous to most extensive 


\lexandria is unusually endowed by na- 


ture with a wealth of resources and ad- 


vantages which ought to count power- 


fully in assisting her people to build up 
here an important trading and industrial 
centre, An active and well-supported or- 


vanization, under the name of the Busi 


Men's 


here 


Hess League, has been recently 


created for the purpose of ealling 


attention of outside capitalists and 


the 


immigrants to manifold advantages 


possessed by this community, amd to co 
with foreign capital in locating 


With 


in every direction, others under construc 


operate 
factories. four railroads radiating 
tion and the Red river navigable only as 
high up as this point throughout the dry 
est seasons, Alexandria enjoys very con 
spicuous transportation facilities, which 
enable her to offer shipping rates and ac 
commodations equal to those enjoyed by 
the most favored cities in Louisiana, and 


make her in many 


a distributing point. There are about 
| GOOO people in the city and its suburbs 


now. There is ne reason why, with the 
utilization of even a portion of the re 
sources of this section, the population 


before 
Alex 


andria has a cotton compress, wagon fac 


should not be more than doubled 


the next census is taken. Already 
tory, foundry, two brick-yards, ice fac 


tory, two flourishing banks, 
factory and other industries. 
There are two definite points on which 
the minds of the business men here are 
centred, and on the achievement of which 
their efforts are being concentrated—the 
location of cotton mills and sugar refin- 
eries. In this locality sugar-cane can be 


raised as successfully as in Southern 


Louisiana, and cotton frequently yields 


more than a bale to the acre. There are 
no more productive lands than those of 
the Red river valley, where fertilization 
and an abundance of 


is unknown, sup- 


plies is assured, There are already mar- 
keted in this city cotton sufficient to sup- 
ply a good-sized mill, and through efforts 
of the Traffic Bureau, another strong or- 


ganization of Alexandria business men, 


there will be an increase of some 15,000 
bales in the amount handled by brokers 
here annually. An abundance of fuel is 
obtainable at advantageous prices, and 
there would be no difficulties in the way 


of securing satisfactory labor. 


branch office and depot of 








respects unequaled is 





is a handsome, substantial business cen- 

tre now, With an abundant water supply 

and » high health record. 
The Men's 


pared to make attractive overtures to ex- 


Business League is pre- 
perienced and substantial cotton-factory 
men, and among the ever-increasing list 
of those who are tiring of the unprofit- 
able New 


with Southern-made 


effort to compete in England 


many grades of 
goods, it is expected there may be found 
some who will become interested in Alex- 
andria’s offer. A free site, ten years’ ex- 


emption from taxation and a 25 per cent, 


stock subscription can be counted on for 


say a $200,000 cotton mill. 


A very strong bid is likewise made for 


a sugar refinery, to secure which 


planters are effecting an organization. 


In addition to a free site and exemption 


from tuXxes, they are ready to make a 


five-year contract to deliver cane exclu- 


sively to such a refinery, and to further- 
| 


more enter into contract to pay the re- 


finer a bounty of fifty cents a ton for a 


period of three years, a bonus which 


would amount to at least $75,000 within 
that time. 
bring at least two 


lished retinery would 


others, as it would greatly stimulate the | 


planting of cane, and that the first cot 


ton mill would be but the forerunner of 


others, and in the train 
prises would follow a variety of other in- 


The 
timber could be utilized in furniture man- 


dustries. abundance of hardwood 


ufacturing, in cooperage works 
various other ways, and there are a num- 
ber of other undertakings, some entirely 
which would 


One 


unrepresented here now, 
incident 


that 


prove very remunerative. 


of the latter is afforded in the fact 
there is now no marble vard, no dealer in 
Inontments and other marble supplies in 
\lexandria at all. 

The 


Alexandria 


effort of 
mill 


determined, concerted 


to get a cotton and a 


sugar refinery, both entirely feasible and 
for this 


eminently practical enterprises 


place, may well engage the attention of 


capitalists interested in such industries. 


Any communications on the subject will 


be answered by Alexandria’s Business 


Men's League. 


Opening Up a New Country. 


The most remarkable phenomena in 
railway circles in the past four years has 
the building of the Kansas City. 
Gulf Railroad, “the Port 
trunk line now almost 


been 
Pittsburg «& 
Arthur route,” a 
completed from Kansas City to Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, an air line north and south 
to deep water on the Gulf of Mexico T70 
miles long. This road is a financial curio, 
for it built straight through the panic of 
IS} and the resulting business depres- 


sion, and the greater part of its financier- 


cooperage | 


was accomplished during the time 
United States 


None the less remarkable 


ing 
when bond was 
hard to float. 


than the financiering of this road is the 


even a 


extent of practically new territory it pene- 
trates and its advantageous situation as 
au Short Line Route between competitive 
the first 155 
length to Joplin, Mo., it is largely in com- 


points. For miles of its 
petitive territory, but that is a territory 
that will stand competition. It includes 
the rich tributary grain and stock-raising 
Missouri and 


country of Southwest 


Southeast Kansas, the Southern Kansas 
and Missouri coal belt, and, lying to the 
south of that, the Joplin and Pittsburg 
mineral district, which produces over 60 
per cent. of the zine of the United States 
and a large proportion of the lead. For 
many miles it penetrates the great Ozark 
Red Apple Belt, whose fruit took the first 
premiums at the World’s Fair. 
Joplin, Mo., to Port Arthur, a distance of 


From 


615 miles, the road has practically no com- 


The city | petition whatever in its natural freight- 


the | 


It is considered that an estab- | 


of these enter- 


and in | 


| producing territory. From Neosho, Mo.. 
Ark., a 
miles, only two railroads are crossed, both 
Fort Smith. South of Fort Smith 


the road passes through the great semi- 


to Texarkana, distance of S20 


hear 


anthracite coal territory of Arkansas and 
the Indian Territory. 

Mena, a Polk 
county, Arkansas, has a tributary terri- 


new division point in 
tory of almost 35,000 square miles, into 
which no railroad enters save the Pitts- 
& Gulf. 


Springs, 


burg The nearest railroad is at 


Hot 
South of Shreveport, in the parishes of 


ninety-five miles distant. 


Sabine, Vernon and Caleasieu, the road 
runs for 100 miles through the finest body 
the 
hever 


timber in 
that 


of long-leaf yellow-pine 


United States, timber has 


been opened to cutting on account of the 
lack of railway transportation facilities. 
This timber is at present an average of 
sevelty-five miles away from the rail- 
road: the Pittsburg & Gulf goes through 
While from Joplin to 


Port Arthur, except for a few miles of its 


the heart of it. 


length the road opens a totally new coun- 


try for settlement, yet at the same time at 
Joplin, Fort 
| Smith, Texarkana, Shreveport and Beau- 


Kansas City, Pittsburg, 
mont, Texas, and at Port Arthur its rail- 
way connections are such as to make it 
more advantageously situated for trattic 
relations with other roads than any rail- 
It is the short 


line from Kausas City to Galveston, New 


road in the United States. 


Orleans and Port Arthur. The road 
reaches more natural freight-producing 
regions than any other road at equal 


length in the world, including coal, hard- 


wood, short-leaf and long-leaf pine, lead, 


zine and fruit and agricultural products 
of all kinds. 
no branches, and is the shortest line to all 


The road is a main line, has 


the points it reaches. 

The future will dub this road the fruit 
road of the world. From the Ozarks in 
Southern Missouri, the great Red Apple 
Belt, 
Arkansas, the home of the early straw- 


through its tributary territory in 
berry, the peach and all small fruits, to its 
Port Arthur, 
around which the climate and soil facili- 


southern terminus at 


tute the growth of tropical fruits, making 


that country second not even to Southern 


California, the entire country is produe- 
tive of the greatest quantity, the finest 
quality and the most remarkable diversity 
of frnits. 

Before August 1 the road will be com- 
pleted and operated from Kansas City to 
Mena, Polk county, Arkansas, a distance 
of about 375 miles, and from Horatio, 
Ark., through Texarkana and Shreveport 
to Many, La., a distance of 150 miles. 
The opening of the road to Mena will be 
celebrated by a ten days’ jubilee, the Port 
Route Arkansas Jubilee, 
will be a great celebration for all Western 


20. 


Arthur which 


about August Very low 


rates will be made from Kansas City to 


Arkansas 


Mena, and great excursions will be car- 
ried from the Northern States to look at 
the new country. The whole road will be 
completed by the latter part of the year. 
through from Kansas City to Port 
Arthur. 
The land commissioner's ottice of the 


Port Arthur route has tracts of fine fruit 


lands for sale at the lowest figures to 
netual settlers. These lands have been 


selected from the best along the line, yet 
there are over 6,000,000 acres of govern- 
ment and State lands along the line of the 
road, more than 1,000,000 acres of govern- 
ment land near the road being in Arkan- 
sas, the great apple, peach and small fruit 
region of the world. These government 


lands are now open for settlement. and 
do not include the lands in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. For all information, address F. 
A. Hornbeck, land commissioner Kansas 
City, Pittsburg & Gulf Railroad, 7th and 


| Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE DENSITY OF COTTON BALES 


Increased 55 Per Cent. by the Use 
of the Bierce Improved Steam 
and Hydraulic Cotton Com- 
press--Consequently In- 
creased Profits. 


One great moving power which is bring- 


ing about a revolution in the commerce 
and trade of New Orleans is (as shown 
elsewhere) the new port, Chalmette, with 


its free wharves and its unsurpassed fa- 


cilities for handling cotton. The most 
important single element in these im- 


proved facilities, the one thing which, if 
all 
would be sutticient in itself to draw ships 


other advantages were eliminated, 


to her wharves, is the vastly-increased 
density of compressed cotton secured by 
the use of the Bierce Steam and Hydrau- 
lie 
presentation of the matter can be made 
than to quote the following figures: In 
March, 1896, the British ship Stalwart 


was loaded with a cargo of 6650 bales of 


Cotton Compress. No more eloquent 


cotton compressed at Chalmette by the 
Bierce The weight of the cargo 
was 3.401.443 pounds. 
when the same ship made her last previ- 
voyage New 
ried only 4354 bales, weighing 2,184,446 


press. 
In January, 1895, 
from Orleans, she car- 


ous 


pounds of cotton compressed by the 
presses in the city of New Orleans proper, 
which sare not Bierce presses. What 


Bierce compress is held by shippers of 
cotton. 
Chalmette and Galveston are the only 


| ports of entry in which the Bierce press 


is used, and it is unquestionably true that 
the increased profits given handlers of 
cotton compressed on the Bierce press 
has in a large measure aided the great 
growth made in the cotton-shipping trade 
of Galveston during the past two seasons. 

There are fourteen Bierce presses in 
operation in various parts of the South, 
and the powers that be of the Port Chal- 
enterprise have just contracted 
Mr. Bierce 
standard 2OU0-ton presses, thus doubling 
the of the Chalmette plant. 


These presses are to be in operation by 


nettle 


with for two more of his 


capacity 


the beginning of the season, and will, to- 
gether with the buildings, for which con- 
tract has also been awarded Mr. Bierce, 
cost about $150,000. 

The Bierce Improved Steam and Hy- 
draulic Compress, besides being the most 
powerful, economical and fastest working 
yet invented, is the only one in the world 
that 
full tonnage, and, as compress operators 
know full the machine 
that receives differentials on account of 


good work, amounting at times to as high 


will load cars and vessels to their 


well, is only 


as forty-four cents a bale. 
Presses are made of varying prices, and 


although the Bierce press is the most ex- 








BIERCE COTTE 


this means in dollars and cents is seen by 
these Comparisons: 
Stalwart carried March, _ 1896, 

from Port Chalmette for Narva, 

Russia, 6650 bales of cotton, 


weighing 3,401,448 pounds, rate ‘ 
19-64 of a penny sterling. ...... $20,196 06 


Less stevedoring and compress- a 
ing, $1 per bale...........s00- 6,650 00 
Received met....ccccccesccccess $13,546 06 


earried Janu- 
ary, 1895, from New 
Orleans for Havre. 
France, 4354 bales of 


Stalwart 


cotton, weighing 2.,- 
184.946 pounds, rate 
9-16c. per pound...... $12,290 30 
Less stevedoring and 
compressing, $1 per 
BEE caccccncecasesess 4.354 00 
Received net......ccccesccceeess 7.936 30 


Gain on voyage March, 1896, Se ad 
over voyage of January, 1895. $5,609 76 
At rate of January, 1895 (9-16c.), 

Stalwart, on cargo of March, 


1896, would have earned $19,- 

133.11; less stevedoring and com- 7 

pressing ($1 per bale).........- 12,488 11 
Earned voyage of January, 1895.. 7,986 30 


Gain by density, at rate of 9-16c. 


per pound $4,546 81 


At rate of March, 1896, (19-64 of a 
penny sterling), Stalwart, on 
cargo of January, 1895, would 
have earned $12,973.12; less 
stevedoring and compressing ($1 
per bale) 

Sarned voyage of March, 1896.... 


$8,619 12 
13,546 06 


Gain by density, at rate of 19-64 


of a penny per pound $4,926 94 


‘reight on bale of cotton weighing 
300 pounds, at rate of 19-64 of a 


Pree e  e 2 97 
Freight on bale of cotton weighing 

500 pounds, at rate of 9-l6c. per 

DOE ccnccocsnvconsacsesncccuses 2 81% 

DETONGO 2 cc cccrcevccssveseecaes $0 15% 


With an increase in the cargo of over 
55 per cent., and a corresponding increase 


in the vessel's earnings, it is very easy to 





apprehend the high favor in which the 


oat 


La - 





IN 


COMPRESS 


pensive on the market, it is gratifying to 
note that some large Compress operators 
realize that first cost is not the most es- 
sential feature, and that the large returns 
by differentials cut a very important 
figure, judging by the success with which 
Mr. Bierce is meeting. 

There having been a good deal of in- 
terest aroused in the Stalwart’s cargo, 
and considerable speculation indulged in 
regarding the probable condition of the 
Narva, the Rus- 


sian government has arranged to have an 


cotton on its arrival at 


inspector examine the cargo upon its dis- 
charge and make a report, which will in 
due course be forwarded to the Russian 
New York. This 
hardly expected befort the Ist of August, 


consul in report is 


but when made will be read by the hand- 
lers of the fleecy staple with the utmost 
interest. 


The measure of anation’s civilization 
is its consumption of cotton goods. 
Advancing civilization in Asia, in 
Africa, in South America and in Mex- 
ico means broader markets for the 
South’s cotton. We clothe the world, 
and the world’s increasing demand 
for clothes is creating an ever-grow- 
ing need for the South’s cotton. This 
means ever-increasing prosperity and 


a greater future for New Orleans and 


the whole South. 





THE CENTRAL SUGAR REFINERY PLAN. 


How Sugar-Growing is to Be Made More Profitable—A Diver- 
sity of Industries to Be Encouraged at Plaquemine. 





Plaquemine, La., May 

In this little town of Plaquemine some 
enterprising citizens are making a move 
in a direction of the greatest importance 
to the interests of local sugar planters, 
and incidentally of significance to the en- 
tire industry of sugar manufacturing in 
Louisiana. The proposition is to estab- 
lish here a central sugar refinery, with 
every improved appliance, having capacity 
to handle the entire cane product of some 
ten contiguous plantations, and which 
would be run the whole year round, re- 
the 


from the islands after having disposed of 


tining centrifugal sugars imported 
the local sugar crop. 

According to the method now in vogue 
throughout Louisiana, the sugar planter 
He not 


only raises the cane, but he grinds it and 


is also a sugar manufacturer. 
puts it through every process till the prod- 
As 


the grinding season lasts some sixty days 
~ - 3 


uct he markets is centrifugal sugar. 


only, the capital invested in the sugar 
house is a dead investment for about nine 
months in the year. With an investment 
of $50,000 to $150,000 in this machinery 
and its buildings, with a good additional 
sum each year for repairs and improve 
ments, the burden is a very heavy one, 
and in the absence of the bounty and with 
the depression in the price of sugar, which 
seri 


is 


frequently occurs, the industry 
ously embarrassed, if not subjected to 
actual loss. 

The proposition made by the Plaque 
mine people is to relieve the planter en 
tirely from everything except the raising 
of 


finery, to which the planter will bring his 


cane; to establish here a central re 


cane and sell it at the market price, which 
is usually based on the market price of 


centrifugal sugar, at the rate of eighty 
cents per ton of enne to each cent per 


pound of sugar. 
The refinery, by being fully equipped 
with the best machinery, an outlay too 
great for the ordinary planter, who is a 
manufacturer and not a refiner, could turn 
out the refined article, which brings a cent 
a pound more than the centrifugal sugar, 
and being located at the base of supplies 
of raw material, where labor is cheap and 
abundant, and, furthermore, where water 
freights and other charges are cheaper 
than anywhere else in the world, the re- 
finery would be in position to make a 
greater profit in its operations than can 
any refineries located in any other section. 
The idea is one strongly indorsed by 
some of the most prominent planters in 
this section, and is one which seems des- 
tined to be generally accepted, for it is 
unquestionably in line with the tendency 
which has obtained in all branches of in- 


In- 


deed, it is somewhat surprising that there 


dustry for a good many years past. 


should have been a good profit in sugar 
raising, in spite of the enormous invest- 
ment of money required to equip and run 
a factory on each individual plantation; 
but with the depression which followed 
the repudiation by the government of the 
the more progressive 


bounty provision, 





planters have been giving thought to the 
best means of utilizing present conditions, 
and most of those to whom the central re- 
finery idea has been presented have recog- 
| nized in it a feasible and altogether desira- 
ble plan for relief. The co-operation of 
planters is assured, and they would take 
| stock in the enterprise and enter into an 
arrangement for the delivery of cane for 
a term of years on an agreed basis. 

The necessary ground will be donated 
for the enterprise; material men would 
tuke stock for the buildings, and what- 


J ever outside capital might 


| be required 
of 


| would be assured abundant security 
and certain returns. 

Mr. James S. Tuttle, of 
plantation, the 


planters in this parish, which is recog 


Laurel Ridge 


one of most successful 
nized as the finest region in the sugar- 
planting district, has given a great deal of 
the 


idea, and figures that on every 1,000,000 


attention to central refinery 


sugar 


pounds of sugar such a re 
to the 
planters of some $25,000 over the expense 


Says Mr. 


handled by 


finery there would be a saving 


incurred 
Tuttle: 


by present methods. 


“The advanced market price of retined 


over centrifugal sugar is one cent per 


pound, giving the refinery an advantage 
over the factory, on the basis of 2 1,000,- 
000-pound of With the 


latest improved machinery, necessary to 


crop, $10,000, 
be in keeping with such an enterprise, it 
has been carefully caleulated that the in 
creased extraction would be at least forty 
pounds to the ton of cane ground, whieh, 


on 1,000,000 pounds of sugar, menus a 


net profit over the present system of 
$9000. The saving of coal is another im 


portant item. To every 1,000,000 pounds 


of sugar made by present methods it re 
quires 10,000) barrels of coal, which, 
approximated at thirty cents a barrel, 


amounts to $8000. The same quantity of 


sugar can be manufactured in a retinery 
for one-fourth of that amount. 

“The cost of cooperage is another item 
It 


costs the planter $1.25 for molasses bar 


of expense which would be saved, 


rels, and yet molasses is so cheap that it 
The re 


is frequently marketed at a loss. 


finery could utilize its molasses in 


manufacture of a superior alcohol, which 
that 


source 


would turn now embarrassing ele 


of 


nating the additional expenses of freight, 


ment into a protit. By elimi 


insurance, commission, weighing, tar 
paulin, hire, ete., a saving of from $3000 
to $3500 
effected 


sugar. 


in stgar-house expenses is 


on every 1,000,000 pounds of 

“Another advantage to the planter, and 
an enormous one at that, is the increase 
in valuation of his property which would 
accrue from the more protitable returns 
on his crop. Well-equipped plantations 
are now worth on ah average $50 an acre, 
With 


the expense in manufacturing eliminated, 


Which includes all improvements. 


he could afford to dump his machinery in 
the river, if need be, for his net profits 
would be from $40 to$70 an acre, and his 
plantation would be worth $200, instead 
of $50 an acre, as now. 

“I have figured that it will require about 
$750,000 for a complete plant, capable of 
off 170,000 of 
Within, say, fifty-six days, about the time 
the This 
enable the central refinery to manufacture 
about 30,000,000 pounds of native sugar, 
which 


taking tous local cane 


growing seuson lasts. would 


ought to take only about two 


months of its time, leaving the rest of the 


year for the profitable handling of im- 
ported sugars; and here is where this 


region has the advantage of New York, 
Ships 
can be brought right up to our wharves; 


New Orleans or any other point: 


there are no wharfage charges; the ships 
can be unloaded by laborers at $1 per day 
of ten hours, and when unloaded can be 
the 
cargo wanted in the places we would get 
our foreign sugars. 


reloaded with our lumber, exactly 


“T believe this plan for a central refinery 


is one which is not only admirably 


adapted to Plaquemine, but which could 








be adapted with equally good results all 
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over the sugar-growing district—say one 
in every ten square miles, L think Pla- 


and IT be 


plan will commend itself to any 


quemine has the right idea, 


lieve the 
outside capitalist who may take the pains 
hatter 


to thoroughly investigate the 


Why, already the Illinois Central Rail 
roud has adopted a somewhat similar 
plan, and fT understand the refinery 


erected by that company at (iramercey 


yuve exceedingly satisfactory returns as 


the result of its first year’s operations; 


ood we on this side think that if it was 
cnecessful on the other side of the river, 
sooover here.” 


it would be mueh more 


The 


histtds of 


Plaquemine Proposition is in the | 
the Bourd of Trade, aT recently 
organized association of the most progres 
sive citizens of the place, of whieh Mr. J. | 
umd Mr. J. 8. 


wddition to the 


I. Dunlap is president, 


Lombard, secretary. In 


1 the direction of a 


efforts being miade i 


refinery, it is their purpose to foster the | 


locution here of a number of smaller in 


dustries, parrticularty woodworking | 


many natural advan 
Along Pla- 


quemine and all through the back coun 


plants, for which 


, 
tages ore possessed Bayou 


try are vast quantities of ush, syeumore, 


rum and other merchantable timber, and | 


there are in and near Plaquemine some 
of the largest eypress mills in the coun 


icy. A blind 


utilize this beautiful produet, is an indus 


sash, door ane factory, to 


try which could be very profitably estab 


lished here, as bas been demonstrated in 
other localities in the State having facili 
ties rot ser groaned, 

\ furniture factory, to utilize the na 
tive woods, is another industry which is 
susceptible of protitable development, and 
n woodenware factory ought to be a great 
STICCOSS, the toupelo rut, Which abounds 


here, being perfectly adapted to the man 


ufacture of hollowware, A] barrel fae. | 
tery, to supply the planters all about, 
would be an immediate success, There 
being plenty of good cottonwood acces 
sible, a box factory could alse be advan 


tagreously established. 
These are a few of the minor industries 
offer in 


for which the conditions here 





ducements, and many others, such as 


noecnnning factory, a veneering establish 


ment for making fruit boxes, ete... might 


be ineluded in’ the list. Manufactories 


wre exempt from taxation, and the citi 


zeus Will take steck and otherwise assist 
fensible enterprises, 

Plaquemine is a substantial old city of 
something over SOOO people, with excel 
lent banking facilities, tine schools and | 

! 
climate and 


churehes, a fine all-the-vear 


first-class railroad and river trausporta 


tion facilities, It is on the Texas & L'a 


citie Railroad, eighty-five miles from New 
Orlenns and fourteen miles from Baton 
Rouge Additional transportation Cacili 


ties of a valuable character will be af 


forded by the completion of the govern 
ment locks here, by which connection will 
be reoport between Bayou Plaquemine 
Previous to IS61 a 


oyer S15,.000,000 


umd the Mississippi 
commerce estimated at 
wnniaily, passed through Bayou Plaque- 


mine, Owing to the encroachments of 


the river at this point, the head of the 


bayou was tilled up and a dyke built 


neross, compelling bouts for the interior 
to go by way of Old river and the Ateha- 
faluya, a very roundabout way, which, in 


the case of points south of Plaquemine, 


nutde the journey some 150 miles further 


than via Plaquemine. The reopening of 


the bayou will be a great convenience to 


the whole country settlement of here, 


giving first-class water communication 


between VPlaquemine and = the interior 


clear down to the Teche country and as 


far as the Gulf of Mexico. Through the 





boven and the Atehafalaya, Plaquemine 


has water communication with the whole 


northwestern part of Louisiana as well, 
an advantage of value in the shipments 
of lumber and many other products. It is 
predicted that, with the completion of the 
locks (an undertaking, by the way, which 
cost the government some 31,250, 
Old 


lowed to fill up, which would result in the 


will 


000), the river channel will be al 
waters of the Red river all flowing down 
by the Atehafalaya to the Gulf, making 
it necessary for Shreveport and all other 
Red river points to use the Bayou Plaque 
mine for water communication with the 
Mississippi. 
Owing to its advantageous position, 
fact that 


and the freight frome mins 


points can be down at this) place 


cheaper than at New Orleans, it is pointed 


out that for many lines of goods Plaque 


mine could be advantageously made 


jobbing point for a large interior coun 
try. 
That in the present general southward 


trend of immigration this fair and fertile 


region of Louisiana will naturally gain 
many accessions is a foregone conclu 
sion. With an equable climate, a prac 
tically bottomless alluvial soil, adapted 


to the growth of cane, corn, outs, vege 
kinds, 


there is a wide range of undertakings for | 


tubles of all fruits and 


ETUSSeS, 
the agriculturist to choose from; and con 
sidering the fertility of the soil and the 
absolute certainty of the crops, the price 
low. Fine lands from 


of lands is very 


which lumbermen have cut the timber 
ean be bought for $5 to $10 an acre, and 
thoroughly improved plantations may be | 


had for $30 to $60 an acre. 


The president or secretary of the Pla 
quemine Board of Trade will take pains | 
to give more specific information on any 
point regarding the advantages here pos- 
sessed and the inducements offered to in 


dustrial enterprises, 


Some Inviting Opportunities for Bank- 
ers and Manufacturers. 





That there is a growing tendency on the 
part of capital to concentrate in the larger 
That 
the profits to be derived from the smaller 


cities is an undeniable proposition. 


or medium-sized manufacturing plants 


are greater when located in large cities 
than they are when loeated in the smaller 
towns and cities of the country is not 
well founded in the experience of such in 
borne out by the 


stitutions, and is not 


facts. The recent move southward of the 
cotton manufacturers of America is but 
the putting into execution of a policy that 
has been forced upon Eastern manufac- 


turers in compliance with the first law of 


nature, “self-preservation.” In these 


days of close competition and its conse 
quent small margin of profits, the matter 
of freight on raw material alone is one of 


Vital importance, and the shrewd and 


successful manufacturer will not 


short of 


stop 


locating his plant or factory 
where raw material is most plentiful and 
cheapest. 

There are many things in favor of some 
of the thriving young cities that are build- 
ing up in Louisiana as against the older 
and larger cities in which to locate fae- 
tories, mills, ete., and to make profitable 
investments of capital in many ways. 
The town of Crowley, La., is particularly 
rich in the advantages that tend to make 
a young city a profitable place in which to 
invest indus- 


eapital in manufacturing 


tries. It is the most desirable point, and 
is destined to become the centre of rice- 
milling in Louisiana. There is no more 
reason why the rice of Louisiana, the 
bulk of which is raised within a radius of 
thirty-five miles around Crowley. should 
be shipped 200 miles to be milled than 
there is in the South raising the cotton 
and shipping it to Massachusetts to be 











manufactured into cloth. The net results | 


| fifty 


Prnd owners to rep 


of the milling season, as shown by the 
books of the Crowley Rice Milling Co.. 
Limited, demonstrate beyond a doubt 
that rice-milling is one of the most profit- 
uble branches of the manufacturing in- 
tferests, 


These mills have been in opera- 


tion only six months, the first month of 


this time having been largely spent in ex- 
perimenting with new machinery and per- 
fecting the plant. The company has in- 
vested, all told, not to exceed $16,000 cap- 
The plant has earned clear of run- 

fully the of the 
during the six months of 


ital. 


ning expenses amount 


stock 


enpital 


wetual time the company has been run- 
ning. 


bean able 


The marvelous results they have 
to aecomplish is largely attrib- 
utuble to the fact that the raw material 
is produced at their very doors, with no 
freights to pay, with little taxation and 


cheap labor in the midst of good and 


cheap fuel. Thus they have been able to 
show # net earning of about 100 per cent. 
These 


every 


in six months, mills have a ca- 


pacity of SOO) sacks twenty-four 


hours. The mills run entirely on the toll 
system, charging forty cents per sack for 
milling, They retain all of the rice tlour 
or polish and the bran, the bran and polish 
going a long way toward paying the run- 
hing expenses of the mill. 

The planters who patronize this mill 
are loud in their praise of this institution, 
their rice nets them from 


claiming that 


cents to SL per barrel more than 


when shimped to the cities and sold in the 


rough, Five or six mills would find 


profitable employment at this point. 

The establishment of irrigating plants 
for thooding rice plantations opens up an- 
There 


ure thousands of acres of land in South- 


other rich tield for the capitelist. 


| west Louisiana that are excellent for rice 
| that are too high to be flooded, and pump- 


ne plants are being established along the 


many deep-water streams and the water 


carried for miles in continuous canals, 


and the different plantations furnished 


with water, either at se much cash per 


sere or a certain amount of rice delivered 


for each acre watered, The right of way 


for these canals is readily granted, and 


farmers are anxious to enter into con- 


tracts for water to be supplied to their 


| farms at figures that enable the operator 


no onet profit, besides 


which the protits from ordinary invest- 
ments look meagre indeed. 

There is also an excellent opening in 
Crowley for the investment of eapital in 


the banking business. In a new and 
prosperous country there is always a de- 
mand for money at the highest rates of 


interest, Thousands of Northern men 
who have located in Southwest Louisiana 
during the past seven or eight years are 
constantly opening up new farms, build- 
ing new homes, buying new machinery, 
improved stock, ete., all of which creates 
a demand far in excess of the supply of 
capital to be had. 

Real estate throughout 
Acadia is constantly increasing in 
and affords excellent and safe security 
The Crowley State Bank 
started in July, 1802, with a paid-up cap- 
ital of $25,000. The second year the cap- 
itul was inereased to $50,000. During the 


for loans, ete. 


past three and one-half years the bank 
has been able to declare an annual divi- 
dend of 8 per cent.. and has placed some 
The 


has net as yet been compelled to bring 


$10,000 to its surplus fund. 


and lost a 


While this bank has 


suit, has not as yet 


through bad debts. 


| 


| 





the parish of 
ralue, | 


bank | 


stantly for all of the capital at from 10 te 
12 per cent. interest. 
Probably one of the most prosperous 
tields for the investment of capital to be 
found in the South presents itself at the 
present time in the inducements offered 


here to paper mills. It is a well-demon- 
strated fact thatasuperior articleof paper 
is made from rice straw. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of straw that 
go to waste annually at this plaice, that 
the planter would be glad to furnish to 
the mill for a term of years at barely nom- 
Throughout the Eastern 


inal figures. 


States pulp mills are constantly being 


erected, with the heaviest and most ex 
pensive machinery, for working up spruce 
and other varieties of logs inte pulp. tn 
many instances these logs are hauled or 
shipped a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles to supply these mills. Throughout 
the Central and Northern States from S36 
to $10 per ton is paid for oat and wheat 
straw for this purpose. If paper mills 
can be made to pay where the raw mate 
rial is scarce and costly, where fuel is 
high, what could they do where the raw 
material makes a superior quality of 
paper and where unlimited quantities go 
to waste every year, that can be had for 
little more than the cost of hauling? Our 
business men and planters would be glad 
to enter into negotiations and contracts 
to supply paper mills with all the mate 
rial they could use for years: besides, 
they would aid such an enterprise by sub 
scribing to stock or in the way of bonuses. 

Our people are ready to entertain prop 
ositions from responsible manufacturers. 
We have plenty of factory sites, with low 
taxes, cheap fuel and labor, an abun 
dance of cheap raw material, good ship 
ping facilities, with complete immunity 
from labor organizations and the conse 
quent liability to strikes, ete.. always to 
be met with in the larger cities. 

Crowley offers many advantages not te 
Por par 


Dan 
Bre.. 


be found in the larger cities. 
write W. W. Duson & 
Crowley, La. 


ticulars, 


THE MOUNTAINS OF VIRGINIA. 


Dr. Holt Tells What the Mountains 
of the Virginians Supply to Dwell- 
ers in the Far Seuth. 


It has always been a theory of mine 
that the peculiar climatic conditions pro- 
vided by the Virginia mountain country. 
from Kanawha Falls to 


were a sort of providential supplement to 


say Staunton. 
the debilitating conditions which prevail 
to a greater or less degree in the far 
South. 

During my recent stay in New Orleans 
it was my good fortune to make friends 
with the greatest living American sani 
tarist and a world-recognized expert on 
climatology, from whom I had the satis 
faction of receiving a very strong expres- 
sion confirmatory of this theory. This 
famous man was the inventor of the sys- 
“maritime 
under which yellow fever here has be 


tem known as sanitation,” 
come only a memory, as is shown in his 
exhaustive paper on the health of this 
city, which appears this 
New Orleans edition of the Manufactur- 
ers’ Record. 

We were talking about the prevailing 
propensity of Southern people of means 


elsewhere in 


to spend their summers to the northward, 
which, instead of deprecating, he rather 


| encouraged, not because there is any dan- 


dollar | 


been of great help to this section in devel- | 


oping the resources of Crowley and the 
surrounding country, still it is unable to 
Theet 
upon it. 
snywhere from $100,000 to 


eould 


2 capital of 


S20.000 find con- 


employment 


one-quarter of the demands made | 
It is safe to say that a bank with | 


ger from imported epidemics, but because 
it is well to so equip one’s self during the 
months when business is slack as to be 
able to do better work during the months 
when business is brisk. 

Incidentally it is worth mentioning, be- 
fore quoting the opinion just alluded to. 
that Dr. Holt considers the prospect for 
a return to their ante-bellum prestige of 
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resorts in the two Virginias, of 
which the Greenbrier White Sulphur is 
the most noted, as very bright, now that 


those 


they are so much more accessible than for 
a number of years after the war, and now 
that modern accommodations, such as are 
in at Hot 
points along the Chesapeake & Ohio, have 


evidence Springs and other 
heen provided. 
As the opinions of medical authorities 


of commanding eminence are not given 


recklessly, and as doubts are likely to 
arise concerning their authenticity and 
greater doubts concerning accuracy of 


phraseology, Dr. Holt was asked to write 
down just what he would be willing “to 
stand by” if put in print concerning the 


4 
region which he regarded as a natural 


sanitarium. In reply to this request he 

wrote for me the following sentence: 
“You may say that Dr. Holt considers 

and of West 


Virginia as forming a natural sanitarium 


the mountains of Virginia 
where visitors from warm latitudes, and 
especially from the crowded centres, may 
surely enjoy the benefits of a waste-re- 





storing stimulus, which insures a rapid | 


recuperation and the very best prepara- 
tion for renewed health and a long-sus- 
tained activity in the occupations of a 
busy and often overworked life.” 


I was thus careful in securing this ex- 


must go away to spend their summers, it 
is in keeping with a policy which means 
more to the South than has up to this time 
been properly appreciated, that they shall 
spend more of their money in a part of 
the country whose development and pros- 


perity are, or ought to be, matters of 
patriotic pride. 

This great “natural sanitarinm”™ is now 
closer in hours from New Orlenus. and 
indeed from most points in the Gulf 
States, than it has ever been before. The 
new I}linois Central train running from 
New Orleans to Louisville. Ky. in 
twenty-four hours, and there making 
close and direct) connection, puts the 
White Sulphur and the other charming 
| resorts along the Chesapeake & Obie 


within about thirty-six hours of the Cres 
cent City, while the recently inaugurated 
“flyers” over the Louisville & Nashville 
and the Piedmont Air Line make the trip 
in about the same time vin Charlottes 
ville. 

And while such an expression from such 
an expert is calculated to turn the atten 
tion of Southern summer sojourners nore 


than for years to their “old love.” it offers 


ocension to say a word about the all-vear- 


pression, because, if our Southern people | 


round healthfulness of this lind where 
neither mosquitoes mor maherial gernis 


can live. 
1’ 


TITOMAS GRASTY 


AN OPENING FOR MILLS. 


tile country, heretofore without railroads, 
seems destined to become another Illinois 
Central in importance to the country it 
traverses, and Shreveport is to be one of 
its important points, with machine shops, 
division offices, ete. As this road runs 
the rich coalfields of Western 
Missouri and Eastern Kansas, it will as- 
sure fuel for Shreveport 
$1.75 a ton for steam coal, it is assumed 


through 


cheap about 
and the extension of a branch of the Mis- 
Kansas & Texas road, for which 
will 


souri, 


Shreveport has voted bonds, bring 


into competition the coal of the Indian 
Territory, so that the question of abun- 
dant and cheap fuel seems definitely 
assured, 

Another item of advantage possessed 
hy Shreveport is the fertility of the sur- 
rounding country, and its adaptability to 
a great variety of products, garden truck, 
fruits, dairy farming, ete., assuring a 
prosperous agricultural region and prom- 
ising an abundance of product suflicient 
for the needs of a manufacturing city of 
large size. 

The climate of Shreveport and its vicin- 
ity is indicated by the records of the 


) Weather burean, which show for twenty- 


three years an annual average of sixty- 
six degrees, with highest monthly average 


in July of eighty-three degrees and a 
lowest in January of forty-six degrees. 


| The average rainfall is about forty-eight 


The Folly of Shipping Away the Raw Material and Buying} 
Back the Finished Product. 





[Special Correspondence Manufacturers’ Record. | 


Shreveport, La. June 10, 

Probably neo city in the South furnishes 
a more clearly-defined example of unem- 
ployed opportunities than this place of 
less than 20,000 people. No city can well 
more strongly emphasize the anomalous 
conditions under which 
village becomes a wonderful cotton-mill 
centre While a Southern city goes on for 
generations without a cotton factory of 
any description, Shreveport may well be 
taken as a prime text for one of the ser- 
Manufacturers’ Record 


preached for years against the economic 


mens the has 
folly of permitting a manufacturer more 
than 1000 miles distant to grow rich sell- 
ing the Southern consumer a product the 
raw materials for which he has obtained 
from the consumer's own door yard. 
Thanks to the persistency and the energy 
with which these pertinent truths have 
been brought home to the New England 
millman and the Southern producer alike, 
the close of the day is approaching in 
which new capital is being invested in 
New England cotton mills, and in most 
Southern cities where conditions are con- 
spicuously auspicious for the location of 
mills a start of more or less magnitude 
and importance has been made. 

That advantages shall 
long remain in their present condition of 
innocuous desuetude seems altogether in- 
credible, and it will be indeed surprising 
if out of efforts recently put forth to 
arouse local and outside interest in the 
matter there shall not come an organized 
and well-sustained movement whose end 
will be the establishment of one or more 
cotton factories at Shreveport. A largely- 
attended meeting of the Board of Trade 
of Shreveport was not long since held to 
consider the question of getting cotton 
factories, and after the passage of reso- 
lutions strongly committing that body to 
efforts in this direction, a committee of 
five prominent citizens was appointed, of 
whom Mr. W. 8S. Penick, Jr., is chair- 
man, te vigorously take the matter up 


Shreveport’s 


and carry on negotiations, to the end that 
s mill or mills may be secured. 


a New England | 


At present not a protind of cotton goods 


is manufactured within the corporate 
limits of Shreveport, nor indeed within 


the boundary lines of the entire parish of 


Caddo; and yet within a radius of fifty 


miles of Shreveport there are crown some 
160,000 bales of cotton per aniuune much 
of it the very finest quality of long staple 


and Shreveport cotton brokers simealh 


well distributed over the 
diminished fall 
Abundant 


or no im 


inches, usually 


srowing season, with a 


during the harvest months. 


farming lands, with few 


provements, are obtainable at $1.50 to $5 


ano ogvere, so that an agricultural devel 
opment may be expected to go hand in 
hand with an industrial activity. 


In the matter of health, quite a remark 


able showing is made by the records, 
whieh indicate an annual death rate 


handle, for shipment to foreign buyers | 
and millmen of New England and Ku 
rope, over 100,000) bales, much of which 


comes back to the big jobbing houses of | 


' Shreveport in the shape of manufactured 





goods. And yet it costs over SD a bale 

more to lay cotton down in Boston than 

it would to deliver it to a local factory! 
Of permanent and superlative advan 


tage are the transportation facilities pos- 


sessed by Shreveport, the navigable Red 


river furnishing her a perpetual guar- 
anty of low freight rates, and her 
increasing prominence as «a junction 
railroad point assuring her a command- 
ing position as a jobbing centre. Al- 
ready she is a distributing point to 


even 


| with 


among the whites of only eleven to the 
1000 and twenty-one per 1000 among the 
it 
city in the United States can equal, and 


blacks, a record which is claimed no 
for proof of which reference is suggested 
to the government reports of 1895, 
While, of course, cotton-spinners may 
not be expected to be found lying idly 
about ina community where there are no 
mills, the experience of millmen at Nat- 
Miss., 
Southern points indicates that the ques 


chez, Rome, Ga., and many other 
serious obstacle, 
that 

an 


tion labor is not a 


in a “raw” community, and 


skilled heads of departments 


|} abundant supply of satisfactory labor is 


which goods are shipped in bulk for re- | 


shipment in broken lots to many cities her 


superiors in size, and the completion of | 


other railroads now under will 
crease the lead 
respect. 

Her present roads include the Texas & 
Pacific, with a line to New Orleans 307 
miles in length, and a line to Dallas 187 
miles long: the Shreveport & 
Railroad, with terminals at Houston, 
miles distant; the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific Railroad, Vicks- 
burg, 172 miles away: the Texarkana & 
Shreveport branch of the St. Louis & 
Southwestern, “Cotton Belt” route, 
ninety-six miles long, furnishing a direct 
line to St. Louis, 640 miles distant. A 
road now nearing completion, which is 
backed 
which will be running its entire length 
from Kansas City. Mo.. to Sabine Pass, 
Texas, upon the Ist of next Jonnary. 
Pittsburg & (inlf. This 
road, running through an exceedingly fer- 


way 


she has gained in this 


Houston 


oe 42) 


running to 


or 


by Amsterdam capitalists, and 


the Kansas City. 


. | 
In- 


easily obtainable at prices very much less 
than prevail in New England, and with- 
out the spirit of discontent which so fre- 
quently finds annoying vent In vexatious 
labor troubles up there, 

In addition to this array of the advan- 
tages Shreveport possesses is the impor- 
tant fact that she is an established city, 
the second in size in Louisiana, and the 
territory of which she is the commercial 
and jobbing centre is vast enough to in- 
sure her a continued and increasing im- 
portance. She is well built, with all the 
business, social and municipal advantages 
of a city, and she is not “over-boomed,” 


| 8o present real-estate prices permit profit- 


| able investments. 


—lm | 


As to manufacturers, they would get 
not only the benefits of ten years’ exemp- 
tion from taxation, but would be given all 
the ground necessary for factory 
poses, and in Shreveport’s present temper, 
substantial encour- 
agement in other ways. The woodwork- 
ing factories which have come here, and 
which are now in very prosperous condi- 
tion, were quite generously assisted by 
bonus donations, and so universal is the 
feeling in favor of a cotton mill that no 
doubt offers of a very liberal nature would 
he of standing and 


meaus, 


pur- 


would receive very 


made to millmen 








These are the conditions, briefly ont- 
lined, which challenge the consideration 
of those among the New England mill- 
men who have grown dissatisfied with the 
lessening profits on attempted competi 
tion Southern The Shreve 


port Board of Trade committee proposes 


with mills. 
to promptly and fully take the matter up 
with any inquirer who may indicate an 
interest in a further knowledge of condi 
tions prevailing there. The committee in 
full consists of W. 8. 
man; W. B. Ogilvie, Chas. J. Randall, 
Wm. J. Bayersdorffer and John TP. Scott, 
to any member of whom communications 


pe ig 


Penick, Jr., chair- 


may be addressed, 


Curtis & 
Walms 
Co, a 


DIRECTORS: 








Ss. P. Wacmsiey, V.P 
M. WariMstny, Trees, 
Batik 


Wa. P. Curtis, Prest, 


HARRY ALLEN, Sec'y. K 
R M. Waimstey, Presi 


Southern 
Keal Estate, 
City » 
Country 
rroperty. 


Farms and Plantations, 
Agricultural and Timber Tracts 


In Large and 
Small Bodies. 


Lands 

and Locations 
Suitable for 
Colonies. —. 


Louisiana Nat 


Extensive Coal Properties in 
Alabama and Georgia. 

General Real Estate Invest- 
ments. 

Act as Agents in the Man- 
agement of Real Estate. 


Pay Taxes. Attend to Rent- 


Parts & Walmsley Co 


LIMITED. 


137 Carondelet St. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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PLAQUEMIRE, LA. 


IBERVILLE PARISH, 


In the Finest Stugar-Growing District 


in the United States. 


OFFERS SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


FOR THE LOCATION OF A 


Central + Sugar - Refinery. 


WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES 


CAN ALSO BE PROFITABLY LOCATED HERE. 


MANUPACTURERS 


Are exempt from Taxation, and the citizens take stock 





inn feasible undertakings. 


ADDRESS, FOR DETAILS, 


J. E. DUNLOP, 
Or J. S. LOMBARD, Secretary. President Board of Trade. 


PLAQUEMINE, LA. 
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We request an opportunity to Bid on all kinds of 


BRIDGES and BUILDINGS, 


THE GILLETTE-HERZOG MFG. CO., Southern Office, Hennen Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Structural Iron and Steel. 








““. Johnson Iron Works, eeemnneee 
JULIA ibe tans to Water, Lines of Steamers 


+o ones NEW ORLEANS. 
Liverpool, Havre a Bremen. 


MANUFACTURE Marine Boilers, Centrifugal Pumps and 


Moss Gins. Regular sailings to above ports and having through arrangements 
REPAIRS made in the same lines, and to Machinery of with all rail lines. 
_ _— AGENTS FOR THE For further information apply 
) _ ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO, 
“ : INN ¢ ny ae Py ‘T) C’ ‘ER : ( AT iS ? 
LINDEN CHECKERED STEEL FLOOR PLATES. sstitcieiamaiines athe, Meee 








Shakspeare Iron W orks, SIDNEY BRADFORD. 


Represented by JOHN QUEALY, CANTEY & CO. 


913 GIROD STREET, 


HAMILTON B. CANTEY 


Between Baronne and Dryades, NEW ORLEANS, LA. [S22 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
JOS. A, SHAKSPEARE. JULIAN M SWooP TELEPHONE 149. 
SHAKSPEARE & SWOOP, 7 — YARD 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY 0! Clio and Magnolia Streets, Julia and Delta Streets. 
Steam Engines, Sugar Mills, Saw Mills, Draining and Centrifugal Machines and Mill PHONE 966. neni: eons 


Gearing, Grate Bars, etc., Vacuum Pans, I)ouble and Triple Effects, Clarifiers, 
Evaporators, Tanks, Breechings, Chimneys, Brass and Copper Work 
of all Descriptions, Pipe Valves, Fittings and Boiler Tubes. 


ALL KINpDs oF BOILERS MADE AND REPAIRED. 6 
STORE FRONTS, COLUMNS, VENTILATORS, 
BLACKSMITH WORK OF ALL KINDS. 9 4 § 


PLANTATION REPAIRS A SPECIALTY. 





























— AND 
HENRY BEER. EDGAR H. BRIGHT. BERTRAM BEER, 
H. & B. BEER, sence? CEMENT 
“ " oie a Le ae e 
e e 9 MERCHANTS 
325 BARONNE STREET, NEW ORLEANS. a 
Special attention given to the exec ution of Orders for Future Contracis on the New Orleans, 
New York and Liverpool markets —= —_ M I N E AG ENTS AN D [ IEA LERS 
NI LEVY “ SONS DOMESTIC COAL. STEAM COAL. COKE. CEMENTS, 
" | Va and Ala. Splint. Tutwiler Pratt. Gas. German Portland. 
Coal Valley. Warrior. Manufectured English Portland. 





Cotton Factors bi poe cc Belgian Portiand. 


GROTE & WALSHE, 


AND Cotton Buyers, 301 Carondelet Street, NEW ORLEANS. 
*Phones Nos. 22, 36, 927, 1364 and 1368. 


AGENTS Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 
Sloss Iron & Steel Co. 
Standard Coal Co. 


COAL, COKE »» PIG IRON. 


Liberal Advances Made Against Consignments. a ce ae ae 
ws Pratt, Sloss, Cahaba, Milldale, Brookwood and Blue Creek. 
FOR SALE. Domestic COALS: 

Cahaba, Henryellen and Mountain Valley. 
Manufactured and Gas Coke, Pennsylvania Anthracite. 





830 Gravier Street, 


~NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














“SEA CREEN ROOFINC SLATE.” 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE PROOF. The ( IRON ORE. 


BEST and CHEAPES! material for cover- M | NES e BAUXITE. 





ing Houses, Factories, Foundries, —~~ Build- 

A AS ry eee | MANGANESE. Railroads, Factories, Plantations, Steamships, Steamboats and Families Supplied. 
CELEBRATED GREEN MOUNSAILN RICH FRUIT LANDS. We control more Yards and more Teams than any Coal firm in the City, enabling 
SEA GREEN. THE BEST. Manufactured ESD G. 4. LANE us to make prompt deliveries always. 

eile javied. Cedartown, Polk Co. Ga. Our new system of deliveries to Steamships direct from Cars on Track-barge afloat, 


WILLIAMS & SCHMID, Granville, N.Y. invited 
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McEWEN & MURRAY, 1 


LOCATED IN 


CITY LINITS OF NEW ORLEANS. 


ANNUAL PRODUCT: 


25 Millions Louisiana Ked Cypress. 
5 Millions Yellow Pine and Poplar. 
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ESTABLISHED JAMES BENNETT FORSYTH, 
1828, Mfg. Agt. & Gen’! [ler. 


Manufacturers of 


oun 7 RUBBER GOODS 
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TANOP ROT Ty IMPERIAL BELTING, HOSE, PACKING, GASKETS, 
BDS SON IRE ayn 04) STITCHED VALVES, TUBING, RUBBER MATS AND MATTING, 
: ‘ BELT RUBBER COVERED ROLLERS, etc., ete. 
IS THE 
BEST 


We Originate; Others Imitate. 


IN THE WORLD. 


ee See eS eee oe oes eS e525 25252525255) 
‘ x D 
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BOSTON: NEW YORK: BALTIMORE: NEW ORLEANS: 
250-258-260 Devonshire St. 100 & 102 Reade Street. 26 Light Street. 316-318 St. Charles Street 
Da cenienininennadiiialamenmmaiaes ISP SPSeSeSeSeSeS eS eS ese Ses eS SeSeSeSeSeSe SeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSeSe SeSesese 
THIS ROPE 
was the 
secret of the 
SPHINX, 








EGYPTIAN coTTon BANDIN G 


BOVEVSSSSSSSSSSSSETECESASOS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS FOR AAA RADA AADAAAAARAAAAAS 


MULES, SPINDLES, CARDS. 


SINGLE LOOP BANDS A SPECIALTY. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

















POWER mn emcee 


Exclusively used in all Cable Railways of the United States. Also, Textile, 
Iron [ills and Electric Stations. 


LAMBETH ROFPE CoO. 


OFFICES—1014 Tremont Building, Boston, lass. ROPE WALKS—New Bedford, Mass. 




















